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r IlEEAGE 


TO 

TIIK SISCONJ) EDITION. 


1 HAVE no desire to take unto myself any eredit 
for this work having so rapidly run through its 
First Edition; hut it is a source of no small 
gratification to find that the discipline, endurance, 
and gallantry, evinced by British officers and 
seamen under no ordinary trial, which I have 
endeavoured to chronicle for the honour of my 
profession, are so wannly appreciated by our 
countrymen. 

I am indebted to my kind friend Mr. Barrow, 
F.li.S., of the Admiralty, and to the liberality 
of Messrs. Graves & Co., for permission to copy 
the admirable portrait of Captain Sir Robert 
M'Clure, originally painted by Mr. Stephen Pearce, 
sui engraving of which was published by them. 

My gallant friend Captain F. L. M‘Clintock has 
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placed me under deep obligations for the kiiul 
manner in which his valuable observations upon 
the Fauna of the Arctic Archipelago were made 
available. They are embodied with my own in 
an entirely new chapter. 

To Sir Roderick Murchison my thanks are also 
due, on behalf of the “ Investigators ” as well as 
from myself, for his valuable papers of General 
Remarks upon the Geological Specimens and 
Fossils brought home by Captain Sir Robert 
M‘Clure. 

My opinions upon the abandonment of our ships 
in the Arctic Regions have been mistaken for those 
of Captain Robert M'Clure. I have therefore erased 
them from this work — the more willingly os it has 
been shown to me that the record of the greatest 
achievement of our day can be rendered perfect 
without connecting it in any way with the saddest 
tale in Naval History. 


Loudon : Janiiarjr 1. 1857. 
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run FIHST EDITIOX 


'I’liK annals ol' Arctic History allbrcl so many noble 
illustratiiins ul’ the spirit ol’ cntcrj)rise and hardi- 
hood of our sailors, that in this point of view 
alone tlioy can, it is to ho hoped, never fail to 
interest the Kritish pooj)k‘. It is easy to attempt 
to cast ridicule on any generous impulse of a 
nation or an individual, by speaking of it as 
tluixotie, fotdhardy, and so forth; hut if it be 
a weakness in English seamen, that for three 
centuries they have sought to win honour and 
renown in regions whore the ordinary hardships of 
those whose hnsinoss is u])on the great waters 
are multiplied a hundredfold, it will assuredly 
be no joyous day for England, when her sailors 
slmll be free from the chargo of any such chival- 
rous cxtnivagan<*c. 

Siir John Erankliu and his hundred anti thirty- 
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eight gallant followers went forth to achieve the 
North-west Passage. They discovered it, and 
perished victims to their zeal ; and then came one 
worthy to follow in their footsteps — Captain Sir 
Robert Le Mesurier M‘Clure ! lie came, indeed, 
too late to save Franklin ; but at least he completed 
the search for him on one given line, by passing 
from ocean to ocean, and he secured to the Royal 
Navy and to Great Britain the imperishable reno^Yn 
of having successfully accomplished the entciiJriso 
so long attempted in vain. 

The Editor feels that, in the following narrative, 
he has scarcely done justice to the many noble 
qualities of every individual forming the gallant 
company of the “ Investigator”; but he has at any 
rate endeavoured to place on record some fi>ohle 
acknowledgment of their heroic courage and self- 
devotion. 

The delay in the production of this work has 
arisen from the Editor having been obliged to leave 
England upon active service ; and the many culls 
upon his time and attention have rendered perhaps 
still more imperfect the naturally unpolished style 
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of a sailoi'’s narrative. But into the accuracy of this 
narrative the Editor challenges the closest investi- 
gation ; for his ambition is that the work may re- 
main as the histoiy of a great event in naval 
chronicles, and perhaps awaken in the breasts of 
futnro Franklins, Parrys, or M‘Clures that love 
for perilous adventure, which must ever form a 
most valuable trait in the character of a maritime 
people. 

The Editor has not indulged in wholesale praise, 
for it was no part of his task to write up every 
man as a hero who sailed into the Arctic Seas, 
and out again. Indiscriminate commendation is 
loathsome to all rightminded men ; and it would 
be poor reward indeed to those whose tale of suf- 
fering and gallantry is recounted in the following 
pages, to compare tlicir successes with the fiiilures 
as rife in the Arctic Sens as elsewhere. 

For information on various points, and for assist- 
ance in the pleasing but anxious task of collating 
this narrative with various authorities, the Editor 
has been indebted to Captain (now Sir Robert) 
M‘01urc, Commander Gurney Oresswell (whose 
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sketches enliven the letter-press), John Hiirnnv, 
Esq.,F.R.S., Captain Washington, llydrographor to 
the Admiralty, John Hay, Esq., ol the Adiuiitiltj , 
and other kind friends, to whom he tenders his 
hearty tlianks. 


H,M. S. “ Medusa,” Sea of Azov : 
April, 1856. 
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A List of the Officers and Crew of H.M.S. Investigator f 
who performed the North-west Passage* 


Name. 

Rank or Rating. 

Remarks 

R. J. Le M. M‘Clure 

Commander. 


Wm. H Ilaswell 

Lieutenant. 


Samuel G. Ciesswell 

do. 

r Died on board II M.S. 



“ Resolute,” oir Cape 

H. H. Sainsbury 

Mate 

Cockburn, Barrow 
Straits, 14th Nov. 
1853. 


Robert Wynniatt - 

do. 


Stephen Court 

Second Master, 

f J9th April 1853, rated 
\ Acting Master. 

Alex. Armstrong, M D 

Surgeon. 

Henry Piers - - 

Assistant Surgeon. 


Joseph 0. Paine - - 

Clerk in charge. 


George J, Ford - - 

Carpenter. 


George Kennedy 

Acting Boatswain. 


Richard A. Ross 

Quarter-master, 

’ 24th Dec. 1850, dibraled 
A.B. 

John Davies - - 

A,B. 

■ 15th April, 1853, rated 
quarter -master. 

'Died 13th April, 1853, 
at Bay of Mercy, 

John Kerr - - - 

Gunners* Mate. 

^ Banks Land, on 

Henry Bluff - - 

s 

boai d II M. S. “ In- 
vestigator,” 

Boatswain’s Mate. 

Samuel Mackenzie - 

A.B. 


Chai'les Steel - - - 

A.B. 


David Harris - *• 

A,B. 


Edward Fawcett - - 

Boatswain's Mate. 


James Evans ^ « 

Caulker. 


George Gibbs - • 

AB. 1 


James Williams - - 

Captain of the Hold. 


Peter Thompson - - 
Samuel Rclfe - - 

Captain of the Foretop. 

f Died on board IT M.S. 

Thomas Morgan - - 

A.B. 

“ North a.t 

1 Bcechcy Ishind, 22nd 
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List of the Officers and Crew of H M.S. “ Investigator ” — continued. 


N*x.iic 


John Eames 


William Batten 
Chailos Anderson - 
Isaac Stiibbei field - 
Frederick Taylor 
Henry Ganen - - 

George Brown - - 

Cornelius Hulott 
William Wliitefield - 
Michael Flynn - - 
Mark Bradbury 
James Nelson - - 
William Carroll 
George Olley - - 
John Calder - - 
John Eamsay - - 

Henry Stone - - 

Henry Sugden - - 
Henry May - - 
Joseph Facey - - 
James M‘Donald 
George L. Milner. - 

John Wilcox - - - 
Eobert TiflTeny - - 

John Boyle - - - 

Thomas Toy - - - 
Samuel Bonnsall 
Ellis Griffiths - - 
JMark Griffiths - • 
John Keefe - - - 

Thos. H. Carmichael- 
JohnWoon - - - 

J. B. Farquharsou - 
George Parfitt - - 
Elias Bow - - - 


Hank ui lldting 


AB 


AB. 

A.B 

Ship’s Cook. 

A.B 

Carpenter’s Mate. 

A.B. 

Captain’s Coxswain. 
Carpenter’s Crew 
Quarter- master. 

AB. 

AB 

AB. 

AB. 

Captain of Forecastle 
A.B 

Blacksmith. 

Sub. Officers’ Stijward 
Quarter- master. 
Sailmaker. 

A.B, 

Gun-room Steward. 
Pay-master and Pay- 
master’s Steward. 
Captain of Maintop. 

A.B. 


A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A,B. 

A.B, 

AB. 

Sergeant of Marines. 
Corporal „ 

Pi ivato „ 

Private „ 


llemaiks 


fDied 11th April, 1853, 
1 Bay of Mercy, 

<{ Banks Land, on 
board II.M S. “ In- 
(. vestigator.” 


r24th Dec. 1850, rated 
[_ quai ter-master 


rDied 6th April, 1853,! 
I Bay of Mercy ; the 
j first death. Lieut. 
L Pirn arrived next day 
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SAILING 011DI5I18 


From the Lords Commissioners t f the Admiralty to Capt 
C0LLINSON5 C.B,, of //er Majesty s Ship Enterprise f 
dated 15 January 1850. 

By the Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

1 . Whereas the efforts that have been made during the lust 
two years to relieve the “ Erebus " and Terror ” have failed, 
and all access to the Parry Islands has been prevented by the 
accumulation of ice in the upper part of Barrow Straits : And 
whereas it is possible that the same severity of weather may 
not prevail at the same time in both the eastern and western 
entrances to the Arctic Sea, we have now determined, in a 
matter of such moment, to send an Expedition into the Polar 
Sea from the westward ; and, having a full confidence in your 
zeal and skill, we have thought proper to appoint you to the 
command of Her Majesty’s ship ^^Enterprize,” and also to place 
under your orders Her Majesty’s ship Investigator;” both of 
which vessels having been duly fortified against collision with 
the ice, equipped for the polar climate by warm-air apparatus, 
and furnished with provisions for three years, as well as a large 
supply of extra stores, you are now required and directed, so 
soon as they are in all respects ready for sea, to pi*oceed to 
make the best of your way to Cape Yirgins, in order to arrive 
at Behring’s Straits in July. 

2. At Cape Virgins, the Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific 
has been desired to have a steam-vessel waiting for you, and 
by her you will be towed through the Straits of Magellan, and 
the Wellington Channel, and on to Valparaiso. 

3. At that port you will use the utmost despatch in watering 
and refreshing your crews, and in fully replenishing your bread 
and other provisions and stores 5 and having so done, you will 
again use your best exertions to px‘ess forward to the Sandwich 
Islands. 

4. There is only a bare possibility of your reaching those 
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islands in time to meet Her Majesty s ship “ Herald,” under the 
command of Captain Henry Kellett ; but if that should be the 
case, you will receive from him, not only every assistance, but 
much useful information touching your passage to the Stiait, 
and your further proceedings to the northward. It is still more 
improbable that Her Majesty’s ship “Plover” should be there; 
but wherever you may fall in with her, you are hereby directed 
to take her and Commander Moore under your orders. 

5. At the Sandwich Islands you will find additional orders 
from us for your guidance, which we propose to forward from 
hence by the Panama mail of next March ; but if none should 
arrive, or if they do not in any way modify these directions, 
you will enforce the greatest diligence in re-victualling your 
two vessels, in procuring, if possible, the necessary Esquimaux 
interpreters, and in making all requisite preparations for at 
once pi'oceeding to Behring's Straits, in order to reach the ice 
before the 1st of August, 

6. An examination of the several orders issued to Captain 
Kellett, will show that it is uncertain where he may be fallen 
in with. You may probably find the “ Herald ” and “ Plover” 
together. 

7. We consider it essential that, after entering the ice, there 
should be a depot, or point of succour, for any party to fall 
back upon. For this purpose the “Plover ” is to be secured in 
the most favourable quarter, as far in advance as can be found 
— such as Wainwright’s Inlet, or the Creek, at Hope Point ; 
but if they be unsafe, and none has been discoverred nearer to 
Barrow’s Point, then at Chamisso Island, or any part of Kot- 
zebue Sound, which may afford the necessary shelter. 

8. Considering, however, the nature of the service in which 
the “ Plover ” will already have been employed, and that a por- 
tion of her crew may be unfit to contend with the rigours of a 
further stay in those latitudes, you will call for volunteers from 
that ship, and from the “ Herald,” if in company, sufficient to 
form a crew for the “ Plover ; ” taking care that the men to be 
selected are men of good character, and that they do not exceed 
in number what is actually required for the care of the ship, 
and for defence and security against any treacherous attack on 
the part of the natives of Norton Sound, 

9. The petty officers’ ratings that may be vacated by men 
invalided are to be filled up by men volunteering to remain ; 
such volunteers are to be subjected to a strict and careful sur- 
vey by the medical officers of the several ships ; and those only 
are to be retained who would seem to be in all respects fit to 
encounter this extended service ; and the remainder necessary 
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to complete tlie crew is to be made up fiom tlio “ Knlcrprize ” 
and “ Investigator.” 

10. Such crew having been formed (to continue under the 
command of Commander Moore, and with the oificers now in 
the “Plover,*' or with those who may volunteer for the service), 
the “Plover,” if the “Herald” should be in company, is to be 
illled up by Captain Kellett with all the provisions, fuel, and 
stores that can possibly be spared by Captain Kellett, who will 
bear in mind not only what may be required for the use of the 
“ Plover’s ” crew until the autumn of 1853, and the contingency 
of parties arriving on board from Sir John Franklin's Expedi- 
tion, but also the possibility of any party from the “Enterprizc” 
or “ Investigator ” having to fall back upon the “ Plover.” 

11. In providing for this necessary equipment for the 
“Plover,” attention will be paid to the numbers left in the 
“Herald,” and the supplies necessary to carry that vessel to 
Wlioahoo ; and having received from Captain Kellett any 
baidars, or light boats, that he may be able to spare, and which 
may be likely to form a useful addition to your own boats, or 
those of the “Investigator,” when searcliing parties may be 
detached from the ships in the spring, the “ Herald ” will 
return to the Sandwich Islands, there to fill up provisions, and 
from thence proceed to Hong Kong on her way to England, in 
pursuance of our orders of the 14 th December last. 

12. On detaching the “Plover” to take up her winter 
quarters, you will direct Commander Moore to remain there 
until you join him, or failing your return to him, until the end 
of the summer of 1853 ; when, but not until it is absolutely 
necessary for securing the “ Plover’s ” passage through the 
Aleutian group of Islands, he is to quit Behring's Straits, and 
make the best of his way to Valparaiso (touching at thfi 
Sandwich Islands for refreshment), where he will receive 
further instructions relative to his I'Oturn to England from the 
Coramander-in-Chief. 

13. If the “ Herald” and “Plover” should be fallen in with 
to the northward and eastward of Behring’s Straits, or in the 
Polar Sea, Captain Kellet, on detaching himself from your 
company, should consort with the “Plover” as far as her 
winter quarters, and if time and circumstances admitted of 
it, he should assist in securing her there. 

14 In the event of your having to winter your ships on tlio 
continent or Esquimaux shores, you will probably meet with 
some of the wandering tribes, or with Indians. With these 
you will cultivate a friendly feeling, by making them presents 
of those articles to which they are apt to attach a value ; but 
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you will take care not to suffer yourself to be surprised by them, 
but use every precaution, and be constantly on your guard 
against any treacherous attack. You will also, by offering re- 
wards, to be paid in such manner as you may be able to arrange, 
endeavour to prevail on them to carry to any of the settlements 
of the Hudson's Bay Company an account of your situation and 
proceedings, with an urgent request that it may be forwarded 
to England with the utmost possible despatch. 

15. In whatever place you may have to establish your winter 
quarters, you will devote every resource in your power to the 
preservation of the health, the comfort, and the cheerfulness of 
the people committed to your care. 

16. We leave it to your judgment and discretion as to the 
course to be pursued after passing Point Barrow, and on 
entering the ice ; and you will be materially assisted in this 
respect by what you will learn from Captain Kellett, if he 
should be fallen m with at the Sandwich Islands, as well as 
from the observations of Sir E. Parry and Captain Beechey 
contained in the memoranda, of which we send you copies. 

17. We have desired that you shall be furnished, not only 
with a copy of the orders under which Commander Moore is 
now acting, but also with copies of all the orders which from 
time to time have been given to Captain Kellett, as well as 
with those under which an attempt was made to relieve the 
“ Erebus ’’ and Terror ” by Captain Sir James Ross on the 
eastezm side through Baihn’s Bay. You will further be sup- 
plied with all the printed voyages or travels in those northern 
regions ; and the memoranda and instructions drawn up by Sir 
John Richardson, as to the manners and habits of the Esqui- 
maux, and the best mode of dealing with that people (a copy 
of which is also sent), will afford a valuable addition to the 
information now supplied to you. 

18. We deem it lught to caution you against suffering the 
two vessels placed under your orders to separate, except in the 
event of accident or unavoidable necessity ; and we desire that 
you will keep up the most unreserved communication with the 
Commander of the “ Investigator,” placing in him every proper 
confidence, and acquainting him with the general tenor of your 
orders, and with your views and intentions from time to time ; 
so that the service may have the full benefit of your united 
efforts in the prosecution of such a service ; and that in the 
event of any unavoidable separation, or of any accident to your- 
self, Commander M'Clure may have the advantage of knowing, 
up to the latest period, all your ideas and designs relative to 
the satisfactory completion of this undertaking. 
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19. We also recommend that as fn<iueut an exchange may- 
take place as conveniently may be of the observations made in 
the two ships ; that any information obtained by the one, be as 
quickly as possible communicated for the advantage and guid- 
ance of the other. 

20. In case of any irreparable accident happening to the 
“ Enterprize,” you are hereby authorized to take command of 
the “ Investigator/’ and make such arrangements for the 
officers and crews as may be most consonant to the rules of the 
service, and most conducive to the objects of the Expedition, 

21. In the event of Great Britain being involved in hostili- 
ties with any foreign power during your absence, you are to 
abstain from the smallest act of aggression towards any vessel 
belonging to such nation, it being the practice of all civilized 
countries to consider vessels engaged in service of this kind as 
exempt from the rules and operations of war 

22. In carrying out the foregoing orders, you will avail your- 
self of every practicable occasion of acquainting our Secretary 
wdth every step of your progress, as well as with your future 
intentions ; and occasionally during your voyage, you will throw 
overboard one of the tin cylinders with which you have been 
supplied (headed up in any cask or barrel that you could ma- 
nufacture or spare), containing an account of the date, position, 
&c. On your reaching England, you will call on every person, 
in both vessels, to deliver up their logs, journals, charts, and 
drawings, but which, they may be informed, shall be returned 
to them in due time. 

23. With respect to your search proving fruitless, and your 
finally quitting the Polar Seas, as well as your securing your 
winter quarters towards the close of any one season, we cannot 
too strongly impress upon you the necessity of the utmost pre- 
caution and care being exercised in withdrawing in time, so as 
in no case to hazard the safety of the ships, and the lives of 
those entrusted to your care, by your being shut up in a posi- 
tion which might render a failure of provisions possible. 

We feel it unnecessary to gue you more detailed instructions, 
which might possibly embarrass you in a service of this de- 
scription; we have therefore only to repeat our perfect reliance 
on your judgment and resolution, both in doing all that is 
possible to relieve the missing ships, and in withdrawing in 
time, when you come to the painful conclusion that your clTorts 
are unavailing. 

24. You will bear in mind that the object of the Expedition 
is to obtain intelligence, and to render assistance to Sir John 
Franklin and his companions, and not for the purposes of 
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geographical or scientific research ; and we conclude these 
orders with an earnest hope that Providence may crown your 
efforts with success, and that they may be the means of dis- 
pelling the gloom and uncertainty which now prevail respecting 
the missing Expedition. 

Given under our hands, this 15th day of January, 1850, 

(Signed) F* 71 Baring, 

J. TV* D, Dundas* 

By command of their Lordships. 

(Signed) J, Parker* 

Richard Collinson, Esq., C. B. 

Captain of H. M* S. Enterprize/’ at Devonport 
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DISCOVERY 
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NOETH-WEST PASSAGE. 


CHAPTEli I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The successful realisation c»f the project so long 
cherished in Groat Britain, of the discovery of a 
way through the Arctic Ocean to the Indies — the 
final solution of a problem sought through many 
an arduous struggle during tho course of tlirec 
hundred years — is what it is our present duty to 
chronicle ; and we may bo permitted, in tho first 
place, briefly to remind the reader of the reasons 
that made such a voyage desirable. 

On looking at tho surface of the globe, it will be 
seen at a glance that tho Asiatic i>cninsulas of 
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Hindostan, China, and Japan — the Ophirs of the 
Old World — are placed, geographically speaking, 
with respect to Western Europe, in the most distant 
and inaccessible position. 

Turn to an ancient atlas, and think of the 
“ antres vast and deserts idle ” that lay between 
India and Europe, and we can better appreciate 
the forays of the great Macedonian, — the diffi- 
culties he encountered, and the genius which, in 
mastering them, raised him to the rank of a demi- 
god among his countrymen. Y et Alexander left no 
footprints east of the Indus. 

The legions of Imperial Rome failed to carry 
their conquering eagles to a region which they 
must have been fully aware contributed largely to 
the enormous wealth of Jerusalem, Judea, and 
Egypt. Even Roman ambition was checked by 
the difficulties of the route. 

The Mahometan, more fortunate in his central 
position, served for ages to act as the medium 
of transit for the spices and products of the East 
to Western Europe, whither the Crusader carried 
back a knowledge of and taste for luxuries pre- 
viously unknown, — a knowledge which created 
new wants, and excited the mercantile and nautical 
skill of nations dwelling upon the shores of the 
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Mediterranean. Venice and Genoa rose to great- 
ness upon their lucrative trade with the East ; 
and the fact soon came home to the common sense 
of their neighbours, and awakened the desire to 
supplant them, or share in their profits. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, ]\Iarco 
Polo brought back to Western Europe such 
glowing accounts of the East as verified all the 
traditionary tales of Cipaiigo and Cathay. Enter- 
prise and cupidity were aroused. The Portuguese 
slowly but successfully proceeiled along that 
African shore which, as they knew, touched the 
East upon the Mediterranean Sen, and which they 
might therefoi’e infer wouhl eventually lead them 
to the prize, if they followed it in an oiiposite 
direction. 

Columbus, with more genius, ascribed to the 
Indies a vast extent of eastern longitude ; and 
then deduced, from certain traditionary accounts 
of a land lying Avest of Iceland (whither ho had 
traded), that by sailing in that direction from the 
Isle of Fayal ho Avould seciu’c to the prince that 
should employ him possession of the Indies. 
Columbus sailed eventually under Spanish auspices, 
and discovered a land which he natumlly imagined 
vras the long-wislied-for Eastern continent. 
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England, not less than Spain and Portugal, was 
excited to maritime adventure by the wonderful 
discovery of the new continent, then supposed to 
be the eastern sea- board of the long-sought Indies. 
These Indies in the meantime were actually reached 
by the Portuguese, under Vasco de Gama, by way 
of that Cape of Torments flatteringly named by 
John 11. Cabo da Boa Esperdza. 

Before a century had passed, however, both 
Spaniards and Englishmen found that a wide 
ocean lay between their western discovery and 
Cathay ; and that although the Spaniard could 
reach it by rounding the continent of America at 
the Straits of Magellan, yet he forbade all others 
the right to risk the adventure, and treated as 
pirates all of our countrymen who dared approach 
his conquests. The Portuguese in like manner 
monopolised the route round the African continent, 
and both added to the danger that awaited the 
English navigator in his efforts to share the booty 
of the East. 

John Cabot, who in the service of Heniy VII. 
had secured for Britain a title to American dis- 
covery, left a son, Sebastian, whom Edward VI. 
wisely patronised. With this man seems first 
to have originated the idea of reaching the coveted 
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land by taking a north about route, and thus 
avoiding the dangers of the great sea voyage by 
either cape. 

Our seamen, accustomed to the hardships and 
cold of nox'thcrn latitudes, feared the Frigid as 
little or less than the Torrid Zone ; and only forty 
years* after Nunez do Balboa waded into the 
sea at Panama, and striking it with his sword, 
claimed the broad Pacific as the property of Spain, 
the first English arctic expedition sailed to achieve 
a north-east passage to Cathay. 

Three ships left Greenwich, under Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, on May 10. 1 553, and were rewarded 
by discovering Nova Zcmbla and tlic White Sea ; 
but the subsequent melancholy fate of the admii'al 
and his crew, who were fr«)zon or starved to death 
in Lapland, chocked the national enthusiasm ; and 
although two more attempts wci*e made in the 
same direction, they were equally unsuccessful. 
The Dutch, like ourselves, anxious to .share in the 
wealth of the Indies, so jealously watched by 
Spaniards and Portuguese, tried to reach them by 
a north-east route : Barentz likewise perished in 
gallant and unavailing attempts to carry out his 

* Vasco Nunez die Balboa discovered and took possession of 
the Pacific Ocean in 1518. 
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country’s wishes ; and after him England made 
two slight efforts in the same direction under 
Hudson and Cherie, and then turned her attention 
in the opposite one. Prior to the time of Barentz’s 
North-eastern Expedition, the first north-west 
voyage had already been attempted from Great 
Britain. 

Martin Erobisher, a seaman of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, was the first to call attention to the possi- 
bility of reaching the East, Cipango, and Cathay, 
by passing north of America. For fifteen years 
he patiently urged his ideas upon the consideration 
of his countrymen, and at last, in 1576, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, he sailed to commence that 
work which the seamen of England only completed 
in 1854, or two hundred and seventy four years 
afterwards, in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

It is not our purpose to follow Frobisher, Davis, 
Hudson, and BaflSn, through their adventures and 
discoveries. Our charts of the present day, on 
which the localities they discovered bear their 
respective names, sufficiently attest the amount of 
the additions they made to our geographical 
knowledge ; but when the last-named great navi- 
gator, Baffin, returned in 1616 from the most suc- 
cessful of his voyages, the North-west Passage was. 
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as Martin Frobisher said, “ a thing yet undone, 
■wherebye a notable mind might be made famous 
and fortunate.” 

Years elapsed — men’s minds took another turn 
— times changed — the mai’itime supi’emacy of 
Britain gradually developed ihself. If Spain could 
boast of her Magellan, England had had her 
Drake. 

The tide of fortune now turned slowly in favour 
of our hardy race of seamen. Along the seaboard 
of Spanish America, whether in the Atlantic or 
Pacij&c Oceans, the English seamen slowly but 
steadily established their pre-eminence ; and within 
a brief period, from the date of the lirst Indian 
cargo* being exposed iuLeadenhall Market (which 
cargo was a prize), a footing was obtained in India, 
and the foundation of our Eastern Empire finnlj' 
established. 

From 1C32, when Captains Fox and James dis- 
covered the localities by the lunncs of which their 
memories have there been prcsciwcd, a century 
elapsed before the attempt to discover a north- 

* On tlie IStli of September, 1592, the first cargo of Indian 
produce was exposed in Lcadeniioll. It was captured by 
George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, in the Portuguese carrack 
“Madre de Dios," off the Azores. 
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west passage to India was resumed. Eren then, 
although a reward of 20,000?. was offered, the 
attempts of Scroggs, Dobbs, and Middleton, in 
1740-41, yielded no better fruit than many of our 
modem ones ; they produced a vast deal of writing, 
exaggerated accounts of diflGiculties, and no results 
of any value. 

Captain Cook’s success in the South Seas, and, 
indeed, wherever he went, led the nation to hope 
that he might be the man fated to secure to his 
country the honour of a discovery which was so 
much desired for commercial as well as geogra- 
phical purposes. He failed, however, in entering 
the ice, and well was it for himself and his crew 
that he did so ; the fate of Sir Hugh Willoughby 
would assuredly have befallen them, unprepared as 
his ships were for such a voyage, and the rigours 
of such a climate. 

About the same time two of the servants of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company reached the mouths of the 
Mackenzie and Coppermine Kivers, and sighted an 
arctic sea lying north of the American continent ; 
but the eighteenth century closed and left us still 
far from the accomplishment of an enterprise com- 
menced more than two hundred years before. 
Small results were there to be seen on the chart 
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for such long and patient toil, suffering, and 
devotion to their duty as the majority of the nieu 
engaged in this service had exhibited. 

On the side of the Pacific, by Behring’s Strait, 
the termination of our knowledge of the American 
continent was at Icy Cape ; and on the side of the 
Atlantic, at Hudson’s Bay. Between these two 
points, eighty degrees of longitude apart, the 
Arctic Sea had only been seen at two others, 
about half-way between the extremes ; and almost 
immediately after the ratification of the General 
Peace of Europe in 1815, the idea of carrying into 
effect a design, upon which so much zeal and 
wealth had already been expended, was revived 
with great earnestness. It is evident, in the me- 
moirs of Haines Barrington and Sir John Barrow 
that at the outset they cherished the most ai'dcnt 
hopes of securing to their country a discovery that 
would be both useful and glorious. 

But a Eussia7i expedition under Kotzebue, which 
had been equipped at the expense of Count 
Eomanzoff, threatened to rob us of the prize. 
England’s pride was aroused, and the “ Quarterly 
Eeview” of January, 1818, expresses a fear of such 
a disappointment in the following words: — “It 
would be somewhat mortifying,” says the writer 
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(the late Sir John Barrow, F.K.S.), “ if a naval 
power but of yesterday should complete a dis- 
covery in the nineteenth century, which was so 
happily commenced by Englishmen in the six- 
teenth, and another Vespusio run away with the 
honours due to a Columbus.” ■* 

In 1816, a more than usual concurrence of 
favourable winds, currents, and weather had dis- 
engaged and carried down from the polar regions 
north of the Atlantic, a vast body of ice. Icebergs 
and floes were found floating in great quantities as 
far south as the 40th parallel of latitude. The 
very climates of both Northern Europe and America 
were affected by the absorption of heat they occa- 
sioned ; and, as an instance of it, Indian com would 
not ripen in 1816, in either Pennsylvania or Massa- 
chusets, an unparalleled circumstance. 

Mr. Barrington, as well as Sir John Barrow, 
bore well in mind the fact, that could a navigable 
route be found north about, the commerce of 
England with the East, more than that of any 
other nation, would be benefited ; and the higher 
the latitude in which we could pass into the Pacific, 
the more the distance would be shortened: “For 
instance,” says the latter, “the distance from 

* “ Quarterly Bevievr,” January, 1818 ; Art. viii., page 219 . 
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Shetland to Behring’s Strait, in the 72nd parall^ 
is just half as long again as on a meridian passing 
through the pole, or as 1572 leagues to 1048.” 

The people of England entered into these views, 
and into all the theories and conjectures of Sir 
John Barrow. Some of these conjectures ai'o quite 
startling to one who, like the writer, is able to sit 
down and peruse them, knowing on what slender 
premises they were grounded, and seeing hoAv many 
have actually been verified since his death. 

In October, 1817, Sir John Barrow published a 
small diagram to illustrate an article of his upon 
the existence of a north-west passage, which is 
now before us ; and although he was only then in 
possession of the infonnation which Ave have said 
England possessed at the end of the eighteenth 
century, yet, guided by a clear judgment and a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, he filled up 
the deficient coast in so correct a line that the 
charts of to-day, upon the same small scale, vary 
but little from his. 

The search for a north-west passage was now 
actively resumed, and voyage after voyage fol- 
loAved rapidly, — Parry and Eranklin executing, 
and Barrow cheering them on. 

Captain James Burney, who, as a lieutenant of 
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Captain Cook, carried some authority with his 
opinion, opposed the idea of any communication 
between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, and 
actually connected the American and Asiatic con- 
tinents. 

The first man chosen to follow on the footsteps 
of BafiBLn attempted to close every avenue or outlet 
to the north-west from the sea that he had dis- 
covered. Yet Sir John Barrow was not daunted. 

“ I have every reason to believe Old Greenland 
an island, or an archipelago of islands,” he said, 
“and no inclination to deny that some of them 
may stretch far enough to the westward to form 
those several sounds of which Baffin so briefly and 
vaguely speaks.” Shortly after the above linos 
were written, Parry verified them by really sailing 
west through an archipelago of islands half way to 
Behring’s Strait ! 

Sir John Barrow, the great promoter of arctic 
research, while sharing the honours of every 
fresh discovery, was certainly not desirous of 
avoiding the responsibility attached to sending 
men upon a service of so much risk and danger, 
and was ready to adduce good reasons for doing 
so. Until the repeated failures of Parry and 
Franklin convinced him of the impossibility of 
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using a north-west passage for commercial pur- 
poses, Sir John Barrow had evidently fondly 
hoped to secure to his country the advantages of 
a shorter route to India: but even then, jealous 
of her maritime glory, and influenced by a sincei*e 
love of science and a desire for the extension of 
knowledge, he judged rightly that nowhere could 
the skill and energy of the British Xavy bo more 
honourably directed than to geographical discovery 
in the Frossen Zone. 

It had, indeed, entailed much liardship and suf- 
fering; but be it remembered that as yet, when 
Sir John Franklin sailed, no fatal catastrophe had 
overtaken any one of the many ships that had been 
employed on that service in modern days. 

That Sir John Barrow appreciated fully the 
difficulties and dangers of arctic service, his 
writings attest ; and a mere selfish desire to 
see knowledge extended, at any sacrifice of hu- 
manity, was assuredly not his failing. He did not 
live to see the realisation of the confident predic- 
tions of his sagacious mind ; yet he had seen a 
vast deal added to our geographical knowledge of 
the earth’s surface, — additions of no small moment 
in every branch of natural history, as well as in 
physical science ; and the wide world saw and 
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knew that the race of seamen who had secured to 
Britain the supremacy of the sea were not dete- 
riorating in time of peace. 

It was no narrow or selfishly ambitious feeling 
that dictated the following words during the time 
that one expedition was absent in search of the 
long-sought passage. “They may not succeed,” 
he says, “ in that purpose ; but they can scarcely 
fail in being the means of extending the sphere of 
human knowledge, and if they bring back an ac- 
cession of this, they cannot be said to have been 
sent in vain, for ‘knowledge is power,’ and we 
may safely commit to the stream of time the bene- 
ficial results of its irresistible influeuce.” 

Franklin and his hundred and forty followers 
were the forlorn hope of the North-west Passage. 
By the sacrifice of their lives, they have secured 
to us, their countrymen, an honour that perhaps 
might otherwise never have been won ; for it 
was in seeking for them that Captain M'Clure and 
his gallant officers and crew succeeded, for the first 
time in the annals of the world, in passing 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. In the 
eloquent words of Lord Stanley and Sir Edward 
Parry, when addressing Captain Cresswell, who first 
brought the intelligence to England in 1853, “it 
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was a triumph that wouhl not be valued, the less 
highly because it was not stained by bloodshed — a 
triumph which was not embittered by any single 
painful or melancholy reminiscence — a triumph 
not over man, but over natiu'e — a triumph which 
indicts no injury and which Immiliatcs no enemy 
— a triumph not for this age alone, but for jios- 
terity — not for England only, but for mankind.” 

When such is the testimony borne to the glory 
won by those who have achieved this passsage, Sir 
John Barrow needs no apologist for having been the 
main promoter of arctic rcscaroh. The laurel is 
twined with the cypress-wreath of those who have 
laid down their lives in this service j and their friends 
and relatives may proudly Avipe away their tears. 

The North-west Passage Avould never have been 
discovered, but for the devotion of Franklin, his 
officers, and men ; they each volunteered for that 
duty, and they fell in the performance of it. The 
party from the “ Erebus ” and “Terror” Avluch pe- 
rished, it appears, at the mouth of the Great Fish 
Biiver, must have gone down some channel from the 
neighbourhood of Capes Walker or Bunny in Bar- 
row’s Strait, and thus have fallen in adding the 
great link which connected the known coasts of the 
Parry Archipelago with that of the American 
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continent. They did not, like the Investigators, 
' achieve the passage by actually passing from ocean 
to ocean; but it is perfectly possible that at the very 
moment when Captain M‘Clure stood on the northern 
coast of Banks Land, and assured himself of a water 
communication between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, some lonely survivors of Franklin’s expe- 
dition may have been watching from King William’s 
Land, that known highway to Behring’s Strait, 
which Lease and Simpson had traversed many 
years before — a pathway upon whose entrance they 
yielded up their gallant spirits. Captain M‘Clure 
and his followers can well afford to surrender 
cheerfully to the illustrious dead that share of the 
honour reaped which is their due ; and the friends 
who mourn the loss of those who perished in gal- 
lantly endeavouring to perform what the “ Investi- 
gator ” so happily effected, may still point to the 
chart of the Polar Kegions, and say, “ Si tnonumen- 
tum re^iris, drcumspice 1 ” 
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Return of tho Arctic Squadron of 1S4R, and immediate Re- 
equipment of the “Enterprise’’ and “ Iuveblig;at(>r.” — 
Appointment of Captain McClure. — Preparations lur spei'tly 
Departure.— The two Vessels pass the Nore. — ircuvy (jahis 
in the Channel. — Put into Plymouth. — Engagement of an 
Interpreter. — Final Departure from England. — Appearance 
of Arctic Ships. — “ Investigator ” reaiihcs the South 
Atlantic. 


The Arctic Discovery Squndron, iindcr Cupfc. vSir 
James Eoss, had hardly returned Irom its pex'ilous 
operations of 1848 and 1840, when it was at onco 
determined by Government to rc-cquip the vessels, 
in order that they might resume tho search after 
Sir John Franklin’s missing ships by the way 
of Behring’s Straits. 

The “Enterprise” and “ Investigator,” it will ho 
remembered, had failed in, their attempt to get to 
the westward of Leopold Island in 1849, and only 
escaped from that inhospitable spot, lo bo beset in 
the drifting pack ice of Barrow’s Strait, and swept 
with it out of Lancaster Sound into Baffin’s Bay, 

n 
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SO that they could but just secure their retreat to 
England before the Arctic Seas became generally 
sealed for that season. 

Tempest-tossed, and ice- worn though they were, 
yet a little dockyard work soon put the good ships 
into proper condition for once more resuming their 
contest with floe and iceberg. Captain Kichard 
Gollihfon, C.B:,: Was appointed, as senior officer and 
leader of the expedition, to the “ Enterprise,” and 
Commander Robert Le Mesurier M‘Clure to the 
“ Investigator.” The former officer enjoyed a high 
naval reputation, and in China his abilities as a 
surveyor had done the State good service ; the 
latter, the destined discoverer of the North-west 
Passage, had served through a long and severe 
, P^fobatipn in ey^ gradcj, \m iafter ; a/ struggle of 

of the “ Investigator,” as a reward for the good 
service he had rendered as First Lieutenant to Sir 
James Ross, in. his voyage of 1848^9. 

There was. no lack Of volunteers for arctic ser- 
vice aUion^t officers and men in the winter of 
■ 1849—50. The most sai^ine feelings concerning 
^I^Oi^se animated-^'; ■ 
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been hoisted as late as the 19 th of Deccinljer, 
yet on the 10th of January folloM’ing the “ Enter- 
prise” and “Investigator” v’ci'c enabled to put to 
sea from the river Thames with their full et>inplemout 
of men. They were, however, imieh hampered upon 
both upper and lower decks wi(h provisions and 
stores, a common case with arctic ships ; and heav}' 
gales in the Channel having caused liotli ^*‘.sscIs to 
strain much, it became advisalde to put into Ply- 
mouth to be caulked — a measure which gave them 
an opportunity for entering several mure good 
seamen from that well-known nursmy of incu-of- 
war’s men. 

No grass was allowed to grow under their ibet, 
however, at that place, for the vast distunco be- 
tween England and Behring’s Straits had to be 
traversed by way of Cape Horn, in <li>»*p-laden 
bluff-bowed ships ; — winter gahis awaited them in 
the Channel, and equinoctial ones otf Capo Horn. 
All knew there was a ■weaiy six months’ -^-oyage 
before they could i-cach the ice, and that the loss of 
a month by accident or neglect might cause the 
highway they sought from Behring’s Straits to 
Melville Island to be closed against them. 

At last nearly all was ready, nearly every artiide 
of equipment on board, and what was not, was 
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ordered to be sent to tbe Sandwich Islands, vii&. 
Panama. Amongst the useful additions to the 
crew of the “ Investigator ” shipped before sailing 
must hot be forgotten the German Mr. Mierching, 
who was engaged as an Interpreter. The proposal 
had been suddenly made to him one day when he 
was enjoying his ease in a quiet village in Sazony 
after returning^ ^ f^^ long sojourn in Xabrador 
as a Moravian missionary. He accepted the ojSer, 
and was despatched forthwith as fast as rail could 
take him to London. The Admiralty sent him a 
few hours afterwards by express to Plymouth, and 
he a only just in time to be tumbled into the 
“ Investigator ” before her departure. 

A few hours afterwards the Arctic Squadroa 
weighed, and on the 20th. of ■ January, 18,50, the 
Enterprise” and “Investigator” sailed thence with 
a fair and fresh wind. It will now be my duty to 
follow, vessd and her gallant company, in 

thmr long and adventurous voyagA though a 
: minute -detail of the overy-day operations of the 
“ Investigator ”, migjbit be far from interesting. , ' , 
I must endeavour ^ picture to the general and 
•noii-professional reader tbe. appearance, of the little 
^^^g^pse .Aame -yrilL^Jrs^^ as : .long:,^;aS; : 

i.Etfgiy^.tolds dear the character of her adventurous 
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If the reader should ever have noticed, after a 
westerly wind in the British Channel, a watei’- 
washed looking vessel of barely 400 tons register 
coming up the Thames, he will have an idea of the 
size and original build of the vessel in question. 
It is very possible that he may have seen this very 
ship, for the “ Investigator ” was bought from 
Messrs. Green, of Blackwall. The “ fast sailing 
copper-bottomed A 1, &c.” had been doubled with 
wood in every dmection ; and her bow and stern, 
according to the then infallible rule, made to 
resemble the two ends of a caisoon, by having wood 
and iron bolted one over the other, until in some 
places twenty-nine inches of solid timber might 
have been found, or even more. Evci’ything in the 
shape of outward ornament was of course carefully 
eschewed, and a solemn coating of black paint, but 
little relieved by a white riband and small figure- 
head, added yet more to the appearance of strength 
and weight of the little, but I am afraid 1 cinmot 
pretty, vessel. 

Aloft, in her powerful rigging and large blocks, 
were seen signs of a departure from the perfect 
neatness of a Queen’s ship — for appearance had to 
be sacrificed to eflS.ciency — and her deeply im- 
mersed hull, her docks, covered with casks securely 
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lashed, and the many strange articles, such as 
sledges, ice-triangles, ice-saws, and crow’s nest, all 
told their own tale, and were well in keeping with 
her character and destination. The crew of this 
good ship was, as the sequel will show, not un- 
worthy of her ; throughout Capt. M‘Clure’s journal 
I meet constant expressions of admiration for the 
men under his command ; indeed, so early as the 
24th of January, he says, when speaking of the 
accidental loss of his topmast: — “Vexatious as 
it certainly was, still it was attended with one 
advantage, as it gave me an insight into the dispo- 
sition of my crew, and a more orderly set of men 
have seldom been collected.” 

Thus early was that mutual confidence sown 
which afterwards yielded such good fruit. 

Battling with foul winds and heavy seas, occa- 
sionally losing sight of her consort, it was not until 
the 20th of February that the “ Investigator ” got 
the N.E. trade wind of the Atlantic. Whilst 
passing from one tropic to the other, care was taken 
during the fine weather of that region to make good 
such defects as had shown themselves in the vessel, 
and were within the power of her artificers to re- 
medy"; and all due precautions were employed to 
insure the health and comfort of officers and men. 
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Slow Sailing of the Arctic Ship®*. — Reach Terra del Fuego, — 
H.M.S.V, ‘^Gorgon’* in Possession Bay. — Reach Port 
Famine. — Shipwrecked American Schooner. — American 
Go-aheadism. — Sublime Scenery. — Investigator ” meets 
the “ Enterprise.” — American River Steamer in the Pacilic. 
— Heavy Gale. — Captain McClure’s Care of the Men. 


It was not until the 18th [March, iiearly two months 
after leaving England, that the “ Investigator ” 
crossed the Southern Tropic in the Atlantic Ocean, 
although a heavy ])i'ess of canvass had constantly 
been carried, and the two vessels had not been oven 
in company to detain one another, as arctic ships 
usually do. Noai’ly a month afterwards they had 
only sighted Cape Virgins, that headland of the 
South American continent which marks the eastern 
entrance of the Strait of Magellan. This rate of 
progress gives the best idea of the speed of the 
Arctic Discovery Ships, and enables us better to 
appreciate the feelings of anxiety with which Capt. 
M‘01urc, his officers, and crow, must have watched 

I* 4. 
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the precious hours as they flitted by, as well as to 
give them due credit for the perseverance and 
ability with which they did so much with such in- 
ferior means. 

On the 15th of April, land again gladdened their 
sight, and, inhospitable as it was, it was welcome 
after eighty-five days of sea work ; and they com- 
menced beating along that coast where so many 
points bear fllnglish names that sound strangely 
there — names that tell how England’s good and 
gallant seamen have toiled, and hoped, and suffered 
in the great cause of human advancement, from 
Anson and Drake, proud Admirals, — to poor Allan 
Gardner, who perished in a noble effort to carry 
civilisation to the wretched Fuegians. On Point 
Dungeness were seen large troops of Guanachoes, 
a species of the lama ; their flesh would have been 
a great accjuisition, but a lee shore gave Capt. 
M‘Clure enough to do to keep his ship in safety, 
until upon the turn of tide he was enabled to push 
westward against the contrary wind which prevails 
in this strait. Next day, the ** Investigator ” 
reached Possession Bay, and found H.M.S.V. 
“ Gnrgon ” there, ready to assist in towing her 
when necessary into the Pacific Ocean; and 
accordingly by her aid, and the zealous exertions 
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of her Commander, the “Investigator,” on the 17 th 
April, arrived at Port Famine. 

At this -wTetched Chilian penal settlement. 
Captain M‘Clure learnt that the “ Enterprise ” had 
already passed, and what was still more to he 
regretted, taken with her all the bullocks, so that 
the prospect of fresh beef for the “ Investigator’s ” 
crew was no nearer than the Sandwich Islands, to 
reach which the wide Pacific Ocean had to be tra- 
versed as the Atlantic had already been. The 
most interesting objects to be seen at Port Famine 
were the wreck, and cast-away crew of an American 
schooner, once bound to California. The stoical 
indifference to the reverse of fortune with which it 
had pleased Providence to visit the two Yankee 
owners — for they were there, — struck our arc- 
tic explorers much; and the unshaken firmness 
with which they determined not to bo beaten 
was illustrative of the best phase of their national 
character. 

Their tale was a strange, but not an unusual one. 
In the height of the Californian fever then raging, 
one of the owners had been a vendor of hardware, 
the other the proprietor of a dry provision store in 
New York. The latter, walking one day on the 
quay, saw the schooner of which we are now speak- 
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ing advertised for sale ; and being struck with the 
number of persons daily embarking for California, 
the thought suddenly entered his head that in that 
El Dorado he might make a fortune far more 
rapidly than even in the smart town of New York. 
At this moment his eye chanced to light upon 
the vendor of hardware, likewise apparently in a 
brown study; and addressing him, the dry-goodsman 
asked, “what he thought of a Californian ven- 
ture ? ” “ Just what I was thinking of,” was the 
reply ; and with true American go-aheadism^ they 
at once decided on selling' off, and embarking their 
all, four thousand dollars each, in the schooner. 
The thing was done ; and ten weeks afterwards 
they were cast away upon the south extreme of 
America, and utterly ruined ! 

Yet they were not dispirited, and they wanted 
no sympathy : “ No ! ” said the dry-provision mer- 
chant, when it was suggested that he had better 
return to New York and adhere to his old line of 
business, “ No ! I guess rU never go back to New 
York; I’ll get somehow to California, and right 
myself yet ! ” 

The “ Gorgon ” took some of the men on board 
until they could be put into their own country- 
men’s vessels. 
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Leaving Port Famine, the “ Investigator ” pro- 
ceeded on her way, passing the wild and, in many 
places, sublime scenery, which skirts the shores of 
this wonderful and intricate inland sea navigation, 

the lofty mountains, which Captain M'Clurc truly 

describes as presenting at once the characteristics 
of the equatorial and polar regions, their sum- 
mits being covered Avith glaciers, Avhilst their bases 
are clothed with dense and humid forests Avhose 
rank luxuriance of vegetation resembles that of the 
thickest East Indian jungle. 

After rounding Cape FroAvards, they found the 
“ Enterprise” at anchor in Fortcscue Bay, and had 
a good opportunity of comparing their relative 
courses since parting company. By the charts, 
the two discovery ships had seldom been sixty 
miles apart, and they had crossed the Equator 
within thirty-five miles of each other, though with- 
out meeting. Such are the not unusual accidents 
of a sea voyage ; and at any rate neither Captain 
CoUinson nor his colleague could accuse themsdves 
of being the cause of delay to the other. Whilst 
at this anchorage, detained by strong and foul 
winds, an American river steamer, bound to Cali- 
fornia, passed by. She had many passengers, and 
took our voyagers’ mail to Valparaiso, it being the 
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intention of her captain, a reckless sort of indi- 
vidual, to take the inshore channels which lead 
from Cape Horn to Chiloe, before he trusted his 
frail-built vessel to the mercy of the wide Pacific. 

That steamer appeared to have made a mar- 
vellously quick passage, so much so as to induce 
some of the “Investigator’s” oflSicers to ask the 
skipper if he were certain of the dates of departure 
and arrival. The reply, if not pleasing to ears 
polite, contained in it a great fact : “ Well, 
officer,” said Jonathan, “ I ain’t sure, for I have 
lived so long amongst liars that I don’t know when 
I am not speaking the truth ! ” 

On the 19th of April the weather moderated 
sufficiently for the “ Gorgon ” to take the “ Enter- 
prise ” and “ Investigator ” in tow, and they 
started at an early hour against a breeze which 
otherwise would have still kept sailing ships idle. 
Fuegians, in frail canoes, chased them in hopes 
of barter, but were unable to communicate, and 
next day the vessels passed Cape Pillar, the western 
boundary of the strait. 

Once in the broad Pacific, the swell of a 
western sea caused the hawsers to carry away so 
often as to prevent the towing of more than one 
vessel at a time. The “Enterprise” was first 
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taken, and a good offing given her, and then the 
“ Investigator ” vfas helped ou in her turn. As 
night came on, however, the gale freshened fx’om 
the north-west, and the “ Enterprise ” and “ In- 
vestigator ” parted company, never again to rejoin. 

During the night of the 2()th, the “ Gorgon ” 
was obliged to cut away the towing-hawser of the 
“Investigator,” and after lying by her until day- 
light, Captain Paynter, of the former, bore up to 
look for the “ Enterprise.” 

A heavy gale now came on, and no canvass could 
be shown to carry the “ Investigator ” to the west- 
ward, away from the iron-bound shores of Pata- 
gonia, distant at the time not more than thirty 
or forty miles. The increasing gale and sea after- 
wards drove them far to the south-west, and it 
was not until the 30th of April that it abated, 
and enabled the tempest-tossed ship to resume her 
course for the next rendezvous, Honolulu, in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Even at this early iJcriod of the voyage, every 
precaution was taken by Captain M‘Clure to pi*e- 
vent the seeds of scurvy being sown amongst his 
men. He increased the rations of vegetables and 
fresh preserved meat, issued them every alternate 
day, and, as soon as the weather permitted it, the 
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officers and crew -were constantly employed in their 
•watches restoring, examining, and ascertaining 
the quality of the provisions, upon which Captain 
M‘Clure’s experience told him the result of his 
voyage would so much depend. No one knew 
belter than he that in the far north man is a 
machine not to be replaced ; that without the 
zealous labour and the skill and energy of the crew 
the best officers are worthless. To work a willing 
seaman to death, or into scurvy, and then turn 
round and lay the blame on the nature of the 
arctic service, was not the system of the man who 
was about to achieve the Noi’th-west Passage ; 
and in adopting the course he did, he took the best 
method of showing his men, that, so far as circum- 
stances admitted, he would always study their 
health and comfort. The crew on their side, like 
true seamen, repaid him with unbounded con- 
fidence and hearty exertions. 
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Voyage continued to Honolulu. — Leak in the Bread-Room. — 
Loneliness of this Ocean.— -Good Feeling between Officers 
and Men. — Ai‘rival at Honolulu. — Reploiiishing and De- 
parture. — Great Anxiety of Officers and IMen to reach t.he 
Ice. — Passing the Aleutian Islands — Dense Fogs. — The 
Arctid Circle crossed. — Infect the '** Plover ” Depot Ship. — - 
Unfavourable Report of the State of the Ice. — Captain 
MUlure’s Plan of Operations — Preparations for meeting 
the Ice. — H.M.S. Herald ^ met with. — Captain Kelletf s 
Discovery. 


The whole of the month of May, 1850, was 
passed by the “ Investigator ” in making the best 
of her way towards Honolulu; and tlic only incident 
worthy of notice was the loss of a topmast, and the 
discovery of the destruction of a large quantity of 
bread, owing to a leak whicli could not be got at 
in the bread-room : nearly a thousand pounds of 
biscuit were found to bo so mouldy that it had to be 
thrown away ; but Capt. M‘Clure consoled Iiimself 
with the certainty of being able to replenish at 
the first port he reached. 

On June 2nd they attained the limit of the S.E. 
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trade wind, in lat. 17° 44' S., long. 105° 54' W, 
During the fortnight that the “ Investigator ” was 
steering diagonally across that space which inter- 
venes between the Southern Tropic and the Equator 
of the Pacific Ocean, the monotony of their lives 
pressed heavily upon both crew and officers. Five 
wearj'^ months of salt water is enough to try the 
patience of any men ; and Capt. M'Clure’s journal 
here laments the loneliness of the vast region of 
water which rolls from America to the Polynesian 
Isles ; a fine and fair wind, clear sky, and smooth 
sea, hardly compensating for the absence of every 
living thing except themselves : not even a bird or 
a fish broke the dreariness of the ocean solitude. 
Every day served, however, to unite more strongly 
the bond of mutual good feeling between the com- 
mander and his crew. Much heavy work connected 
with the re-stowage and examination of the pro- 
visions fell, of course, upon the latter; but they 
did it with such cheerfulness and good-wUl as to 
draw forth the remark in Capt. M'Olurc’s hand- 
writing : — “ I have much confidence in them ; with 
such a spirit what may not be expected, even if 
difficulties should arise ?” This good opinion of 
his men was fully borne out in the sequel. 

The Equator was crossed on the 15th June, and 
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tlie S.E. trade kindly favoured them into 7 ° north 
latitude. On the 23rd of June the N.E. trade 
wind reached them, and aided by it they made on 
the 24th the longest run the “ Investigator ” had 
as yet performed in twenty-four hours; namely, 
one hundred and eighty-six miles. 

On June 29th, the snow-capped peak of Mona- 
Kea, on the Island of Owhyhoo, showed itself, and 
announced that at last they were nearing a port, 
after a sea voyage of 15,000 miles. 

Kunning through the western islands of the 
Sandwich group, they anchoi*ed, gladly enough, on 
the 1st July, outside the reefs of Honolulu harbour, 
the wind being foul for entering its narrow mouth. 

There was no time to be lost however, and aU 
necessary supplies were speedily purchased, Capt. 
M'Clure being much aided in his labour by Capt. 
Aldham of H. M. brig “ Swift,” then in the port. 
The very next day, all the stores wei’e ready for 
shipment, and the “ Investigator ” was pi’epai’ed for 
the prosecution of her voyage with the utmost 
despatch. The crew of the “Swift,” with true 
sailors’ generosity, undertook this duty in the place 
of the men of the “ Investigator,” who were at once 
allowed all the leave that could be afforded them to 
wander at liberty about the beautiful island of Oahu. 
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Capt. Collinson, in the “Enterprise,” had already, 
it appeared, called at this port, and had replenished, 
and gone on, in prosecution of his instructions. 
The anxiety of Capt. M'Clure to overtake his chief, 
and rejoin him in time for entering the Polar Sea 
in 1850, can be better conceived than described. 
Abundant supplies of fruit and vegetables were 
purchased, although the high prices occasioned by 
so large a demand, as well as the arrival of the 
annual fleets of American whalers, formed a con- 
siderable obstacle to the private purchases of officers 
and men. By a remarkable fatality, too, their hopes 
of obtaining a good supply of fresh beef were again 
destined to be disappointed, for the natives, in 
attemj)ting to land the bullocks from a coaster, had 
drovmed all but one of them. 

The Consul-General, Miller, as well as some of 
the merchants, extended due hospitality to Capt. 
M‘Clure, and although he had occasion to remark 
that Yankee influence was all powerful in these 
Islands, — the American stepping-stones to the 
Empire of the East, as they have been appropriately 
called, — yet neither he, nor the Investigators gene- 
rally, had any cause to complain of want of courtesy 
towards themselves, or of sympathy for the noble 
mission on which they were employed. 
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The 4th July, 1850, saw the “ Investigator” in 
every i*espect ready for the Polar voyage, which was 
her appointed task. Every available space was again 
filled with provisions, and in addition to the solitaiy 
bullock, a dozen sheep, and vegetables sufficient to 
last forty days, were embarked. Her weak or sickly 
men had been invalided, and their places supplied 
by volunteers, and all hands were much refreshed 
and re-invigorated by oven the short stay they had 
made in so pleasant a spot. On leaving Honolulu, 
the same evening, Capt. M'Clnre remarks that the 
health and cheerfulness of all were most gratifying, 
and that no vessel could have entered the ice under 
more favourable circumstances after so long and 
trying a sea voyage. 

The ice, however, was still full forty degrees of 
latitude distant, the “ Enterprise” far ahead, and the 
season would be closing in, in about sixty days’ 
time. Well, therefore, might Capt. M'Glure feel 
anxious when he looked at his deeply-laden vessel, 
and pondered on the quickest mode of reaching 
Behring’s Straits. The old-established course from 
the Sandwich Islands to the Strait, was by hauling 
out to the N. W. across the N.E. trade, so as to strike 
the Asiatic coast in or about the latitude of Petro- 
paulolFskoi, and then taHng advantage of the 

•i^ O 
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westerly winds to run along that coast, and thus 
avoid the dangerous channels through the Aleutian 
Islands, which are still imperfectly known, and 
subject to dense fogs and strong tides. This, how- 
ever, is a long route, generally occupying sixty 
days, and Capt. M‘Clure had heard of another and 
more direct one ; but at the same time the risk of 
his vessel being driven down upon the dangerous 
and inhospitable coast north of Vancouver’s Island 
and Princess Charlotte’s Island was duly pointed out. 
Fortunately, he afterwards met at Honolulu with 
an intelligent merchant sailor, who urged him by 
all means to run the risk, steer a direct course to the 
northward, and not to fear north-west gales at that 
season of the year. This advice, together with the 
emergency of the case, induced him to decide upon 
making direct for the Aleutian Islands, and trusting 
to the “ sweet little cherub that sits up aloft ” for 
the winds he might require. 

At midnight a course was shaped accordingly, 
and M‘Clure went to his bed to dream of catching 
the “Enterprise,” for great was the fear among both 
officers and men lest Capt. Collinson, instead of wait- 
ing for his consort, should take the “ Plover ” on into 
the ice, and leave the “ Investigator ” to occupy her 
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place in Kotzebue Sound, a rumour to that effect 
having been whispered about at Honolulu. 

No other bad effects had resulted from the liberty 
given to the “ Investigator’s” men at Honolulu, 
after their long imprisonment on board, than that 
six of them were laid up for a few days, in conse- 
quence of having, sailor-like, taken a great deal too 
much equestrian exercise — one or two having actu- 
ally cut their feet with the stirrup-irons through 
riding hard without any shoes. 

Favoured by strong and fair winds, the ship made 
rapid progress to the northward, although dense 
fogs gave the captain and master much anxiety, 
lest they should be canied cast or west of that 
channel through the Aleutian Isles, for which they 
were endeavouring to steer. 

On the sixteenth day after leaving Oahu, 
while expecting to sight the land, the mist lifted 
sufficiently to show a bluff point, with a detached 
rock lying off it. This satisfied them that the island 
they had wished to sight was the one now at hand, 
and, as the “Investigator” was swept rapidly 
along in a tide race with a fair wind, they had only 
time to- observe, on the bow, the western extreme 
of the Island of Tohunam. It was but a raomen- 

3 
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tary glimpse, however, that they were blessed with 
of either, and this was all they saw of the Aleutian 
Chain ; but when certain of being clear of, and 
north of them, the “ Investigator” steered for Gore 
Island. 

Some idea may be formed of the denseness of the 
fogs which prevail in this region, and add so mate- 
rially to its dangers, from the circumstance of some 
of the sea birds, such as the Little Auk {Alca alle), 
striking against the rigging in their flight, and 
falling on board, so as to be captured. 

But fog or no fog, the shij) was still pushed on 
with the utmost press of sail that any regard to 
safety would permit. A sea but little known, how- 
ever, was before the “Investigator,” — a sea inter- 
spersed with islands whose position was so far 
from certain that, in some cases, as in those of 
St. Paul and St. George, they were not placed in tlic 
Chart. Many an anxious hour was passed on board 
the ship, their greatest fear being lest, by ground- 
ing the vessel and detention, they should be too 
late for entering the ice in the season of 1850. 

On July 26th, the stud-sails were for the first 
time taken in since leaving Oahu, — a proof of how 
happily the winds had hitherto favoured the ship, — 
and next day they made King’s Island, and had a 
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narrow escape of being swept on shore by a rapid 
and unexpected current. Fortunately, a good 
bearing, by compass, of the laud was obtained before 
they were again enveloped in fog, so that they Avere 
able to shape a course between the two Diomede 
Islands ; but still running the gauntlet, as the 
“ Investigator” was doing, Avas fraught with peril, 
and nothing but the urgency of the case induced 
Capt. M‘Clure to persist, although it might be that 
in such a sea, and amongst so many tides and cur- 
rents, a straight course on end Avas the safer one. 

The words of her commander convey the best 
idea of the ship’s position and his feelings as they 
approached the channel between the Diomede Is- 
lands : — “ The Channel is a good one doubtless in 
clear weather; but in a fog Avhich never gave an 
horizon more than four hundred yards distant, with 
a very strong and unknoAvn current, Avith a fresh 
fair wind and deep Avater, it was an exceedingly 
anxious time for me, more especially when an un- 
usual ripple was perceived, resembling the tidal 
race of Alderney or Portland. The noise was so 
great that you could not hear what was said with- 
out great vocal exertion ; the sea was breaking into 
the channels, and the deep sea lead showed that the 
ship was sweeping over twenty-two fathoms’ water 
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only.” The ]ook*out man even reported breakers 
ahead, and not small was the general delight when, 
by the deepening of the soundings and the cessation 
of the tide ripple, the voyagers guessed themselves 
to have been swept into Kotzebue Sound, though 
disagreeably close past one of the islands at its en- 
trance. 

On July 29th, 1850, the Arctic Circle was crossed, 
and the Admiralty clothing supplied by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty for the use of 
seamen in those regions was issued to the crew. 
Arctic sights now rapidly accumulated to interest 
the many novices in the “ Investigator,” and to 
awaken in the mind of her commander recollec- 
tions of his former trying and unsuccessful voyage 
on the opposite side of America into that same 
frozen sea. 

The first to greet them was the “Plover” dep6t- 
ship, then commanded by Commander Moore, who, 
with two boats, was making inquiries amongst the 
natives of Wainwright Inlet, concerning some of 
the thousand and one Esquimaux fictions that then 
enlivened the monotony of Kotzebue Sound. The 
eager query of how long since the “Enterprise’’ 
had gone to the northward ? was answered by the 
“Plover” informing them that she had. not been 
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fallen in with at all ; this the officers of the “ Inves- 
tigator” presumed might he accounted for, from the 
dense fogs -which had lately prevailed having pre- 
vented her being seen. The “ Enterprise ” had left 
Honolulu as early as the 30th June ; she -was the 
faster sailing ship, and there -was no reason to sup- 
pose she had not been equally favoured in -winds. 

The ne-ws of the state of the ice in Behring’s 
Straits -svas most unsatisfactor}"^, especially to those 
who did not know that its movements are often so 
sudden as to render a report of more than twenty- 
four hours old of no value. The “ Plover” had seen 
the polar ice so densely packed from Wainwright 
Inlet upon the American coast to lat. 71° 30' N., 
and long. 164° 28' W., as apparently to defy all 
efforts to push a vessel to the north-east. 

In recording this information, Capt. M‘Clurc 
adds in his journal this remarkable sentence, show- 
ing how decidedly he had made up his mind to the 
course to be pursued, that of entering the ice at all 
hazai’ds : “ This,” saj’s he, “ was not what I anti- 
cipated from the continuance of south-east -winds, 
but the season is not far advanced, and much may 
yet be accomplished era we are frozen 

The Investigators were generally struck with 
the healthy, and, in most cases, robust appearance 
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of the “ Plover’s ” crew ; indeed, this was not to be 
wondered at, considering they had wintered, every 
year they spent in the Arctic Zone, in a place like 
Kotzebue Sound, where the natives are able to live 
upon the resources of the country, and where mo- 
notony, darkness, and hunger did not weigh upon 
them in any extraordinary degree. 

Before hearing up for Cape Lisburne (the next 
rendezvous that Capt. Collinson had appointed), and 
where the “ Herald,” Capt. Kellett, was known to 
be cruising, all the letter-bags of the “Investi- 
gator ” were sent on board the “ Plover ; ” and at 
the same time that admirable despatch from Capt. 
M‘Clure to the Admiralty, in which he clearly 
stated what his intentions were, should he be left 
to act upon them. How to the very letter he car- 
ried them out, aided by his gallant officers and 
men, will be seen in the sequel. 

Copy of a Letter from Commander McClure to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

" Her Miycsty’s Discoyery Ship ‘Investigator,’ at Sea, 
“ (Lat. 51® 26' N. ; Long. 172® 35' W.), 

“20 July, 1850. 

“Sir, 

“ As I have received instructions from Captain 
Collinson, C.B., clear and unembarrassing (a copy 
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of which I enclose), to proceed to Cape Lishurnc, 
in the hope of meeting liim in tliat vicinity, as ho 
anticipates being detained a day or two by the 
‘ Plover ’ in Kotzebue Sound, it is unnecessary to 
add that every exertion shall bo made to reach 
that rendezvous ; but I can scarcely venture to hope 
that, even under vciy favourable circumstances, 
I shall be so fortunate as to accomplish it ere the 
‘ Enterprise ’ will have rounded that Cape, as, 
from her superior sailing, she hitherto having 
beaten us, by eight days to Cape Virgins, and 
from Magellan Straits to Oahu by six. It is, 
therefore, under the pi’obablc case that this vessel 
may form a detached part of the c::^edition, that 
I feel it my duty to state, for the information 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
the course which, under such a contingency, I 
shall endeavour to pursue, and 1 have to request 
that you will lay the same before their Lord- 
ships. 

“ 1st. After passing Cape lAsbume^ it is my in- 
tention to heep in the open xoater^ which, from the 
different reports that 1 have read, appears, dboui this 
season of the year, to make letwem die American 
coast and the main paeh, as far to the eastward as 
the IWth meridian, unless a favourable opening 
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should earlier appear in the ice, which would lead 
me to infer that I might push more directly for Banks 
Land, which I think is of the utmost importance to 
thoroughly examine. 

“ In the event of thus far succeeding, and the sea- 
son continuing favourable for further operations, 
it would be my anxious desire to get to the north- 
ward of Melville Island, and resume our search 
along its shores, and the islands adjacent, as long 
as the navigation can be carried on, and then se- 
cure for the winter in the most eligible position 
which offers. 

“ 2nd. In the ensuing spring, as soon as it is prac- 
ticable for travelling parties to start, I should de- 
spatch as many as the state of the crew will admit 
of, in different directions, each being provided with 
40 days’ provisions, with directions to examine 
minutely all bays, inlets, and islands towards the 
N.E., ascending occasionally some of the highest 
points of land, so as to be enabled to obtain ex- 
tended views, being particularly cautious, in their 
advance, to observe any indication of a break-up 
in the ice, so that their return to the ship may be 
effected without hazard, even before the expendi- 
ture of their provisions would otherwise render it 
necessary. 
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“Srd. Supposing the parties to have rctm'ned 
(without obtaining any clue of the absent ships), 
and the vessel liberated about the 1st of August, 
my object would then be to push on towards Wel- 
lington Inlet (assuming that that channel commu- 
nicates with the Polar Sea), and search both its 
shores, unless, in so doing, some indication should 
be met with to show that parties from any of Cap- 
tain Austin’s vessels had previously done so, whei\ 
I should return and endeavour to penetrate in the 
direction of Jones’ Sound, carefully examining 
every place that was practicable. Sh*, should our 
efforts to reach this point be successful, and in the 
route no traces be discernible of the long-missing 
expedition, I should not then be enabled longer to 
divest myself of the feeling, painful as it must be 
to arrive at such a conclusion, that all human aid 
would then be perfectly unavailing, and therefore, 
under such a conviction, I would think it my duty, 
if possible, to return to England, or, at all events, 
endeavour to reach some port that would ensure 
that object upon the following year. 

“ 4th. In the event of this being our last com- 
munication, I would request you to assure their 
Lordships that no apprehension whatever need be 
entertained of our safety until the autumn of 1854, 
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as we have on board three years of all species of 
provisions, commencing from the 1st September 
prozimo, which, without much deprivation, may 
be made to extend a period of four years, as, more- 
over, whatever is killed by the hunting parties I 
intend to issue in lieu of the usual rations, which 
will still further protract our I’esources. 

“ It gives me great pleasure to say that the good 
effects of the fruit and vegetables (a large quantity 
of which we took on board at Oahu) are very 
perceptible, in the increased vigour of the men, 
who at this moment are in as excellent condition 
as it is possible to desire, and evince a spirit of con- 
fidence and cheerfulness of disposition which are 
beyond all appreciation. 

“5th. Should difficulties apparently insunnouni- 
able encompass our progress, so as to render it a 
matter of doubt whether the vessel cotdd be exti'icated, 
I shotdd deem it esipedient, in that case, not to hazard 
the lives of those entrusted to my charge after the 
winter of 1852, but, in the ensuing spring, quit the 
vessd vnth sledges and boats, and make the best of our 
way to either Pond^s Bay, Leopold Harbour, the Mac- 
henzie, or for the whalers, according to circumstances. 

“Finally. In this letter I have endeavoured to 
give an outline of what I wish to accomplish (and 
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what, under moderately favourable seasons, appears 
to me attainable), the carrjdiig out of which, how- 
ever, not resting upon human exertions, it is im- 
possible even to surmise if any or what portion may 
be successful. But my object in addressing you is 
to place their Lordships in possession of my inten- 
tions up to the latest period, so, as far as possible, 
to relieve their minds from any unnecessary anxiety 
as to our fate ; and having done this — a duty which 
is incumbent on me, from the deep sympathy ex- 
pressed by their Lordships, and partieijiated in by all 
classes of our countrymen, in the interesting object 
of this expedition, — I have only to add that, with the 
ample resources which a beneficent Government and 
a generous country have placed at our disposal (not 
anything that can add to our comfort being want- 
ing), we enter upon this distinguished service with 
a firm determination to carry out, as far as in our 
feeble strength we are permitted, their benevolent 
intentions. 

“ I have, &c. 

“ (Signed) Robert McClure, Commander." 


Not a letter written that day contained any ex- 
pression but that of a hopeful issue to tlicir enter- 
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prise, and if anxiety was expressed, it was only that 
of being delayed, or being too late. The calm and 
resolute spirit of their leader is marked in the para- 
graph penned this same night. “ I consider,” he 
writes, “ that we have said adieu to the world for 
the next two years. May that arm which has con- 
ducted us so far in safety, still continue its protec- 
tion upon a service where all else is weakness 
indeed !” 

On July 31st, the vessel was prepared for falling 
in with the ice ; the crow’s-nest was sent up to the 
mast-head, ready for the look-out men to take their 
station in ; whale-lines and ice-anchors were placed 
at hand ready for heaving, or tracking the ship 
through loose ice ; and ice-chisels, saws, ladders, 
and all the many articles of equipment peculiar to 
arctic service were placed on deck. 

The curr-ent had swept the “ Investigator ” thirty 
miles north of her reckoning, and Cape Lisburne 
was far astern when H.M.S. “ Herald, ” Captain 
Kellett, hove in sight. 

This vessel, it will be remembered, was annually 
ordered from her surveying service in Central 
America, to communicate with, and replenish the pro- 
visions of the “ Plover” dep6t-ship. The “ Herald” 
usually arrived in June, and left Behring’s Straits 
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in September. Her object in cruising about the 
Strait was mainly the hope of falling in with the 
squadron of Sir John Franklin, should either of his 
ships have accomplished the passage from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean; but the “ Herald” like- 
wise did good service in correcting the charts of this 
neighbourhood, and in adding materially to our 
geographical knowledge. The most important dis- 
covery, however, that Captain Henry Kellett had 
made, and one which, in connection with the nature 
of the ice met with by the “ Investigator ” westward 
of Banks Land, is deeply interesting to those curious 
about the yet unkno\vn regions which lie around 
our pole, was the sighting of an extensive land 
north and north-west of Behring’s Strait. In 
Captain KeUett’s despatches to England, bearing 
date 1849, the discovery is graphically described. 

“At 3 A.M. the 17th of August, the temperature 
of the sea suddenly fell from 40° to 36° ; the wind 
became light, and excessively cold. Shortened sail, 
supposing that I was very near the ice ; frequent 
snow showers. 

“ At 5 A.M:. wind shifted suddenly from the N-W. 
in a sharp squall with heavy snow. Shortly after 
8, when one of these snow storms cleared off, the 
packed ice was seen from the mast-head from S.S.W. 
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to N.N.W., five miles distant. The weather was 
so bad that I bore up for the rendezvous. The 
weather, however, as suddenly cleared up, and I 
hauled my wind for the north-western extreme of 
the ice that had been seen. At 9 40 the exciting 
report of ‘Land-ho ! ’ was made from the mast-head ; 
they were both soon afterwards crowded. 

“ In running a course along the pack towards 
our first discovery, a small group of islands was re- 
ported on our port beam, a considerable distance 
within the outer margin of the ice. 

“ The pack here was not so close as I found it 
before. Lanes of water could be seen reaching 
almost up to the group, but too narrow to enter 
unless the ship had been sufficiently fortified to 
force a hole for herself. 

“ These small islands at intervals were very dis- 
tinct, and were not considered at the time very 
distant. 

“ Still more distant than this group (from the 
deck) a very extensive and high land was reported, 
which I had been watching for some time, and 
anxiously awaited a report firom some one else. 
There was a fine clear atmosphere (such a one as 
can only be seen in this climate), except in the di- 
rection of this extended land, where the clouds 
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rolled in numerous immense masses, occasionally 
leaving the very lofty peaks uncapped, where could 
be distinctly seen columns, pillars, and veiy broken 
peaks, characteristic of the higher headlands in 
this sea — East Cape and Cape Lisburne, for ex- 
ample. 

“ With the exception of the N.E. and S.E. ex- 
tremes, none of the lower land could be seen, unless, 
indeed, what I took at first for a small group of 
islands within the pack edge was a point of this 
great land. 

“ This island or point was distant 25 miles from 
the ship’s track; higher parts of the land seen, not 
less, I consider, than 60 miles. When we hove to 
off the first land seen, the northern extreme of the 
great land showed out to the eastward for a 
moment, and so clear as to cause some who 
doubts before, to cry out, ‘ There, Sir, is the land 
quite plain.’ 

“ From the time land was reported until we hove 
to under it, we ran 25 miles directly for it. At first 
we could not see that the pack joined it, but as we 
approached the island we found the pack to rest on 
the island, and to extend from it as far as the eye 
could reach, to the E.S.E. 

“ The weather, which had been fine all day, now 
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changed suddenly to dense clouds and snow showers, 

blowing fresh from the south, with so much sea that 

I did not anchor as I intended. 

* 

“ I left the ship with two boats ; the senior lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Maguire, Mr. Seemann, naturalist, and 
Mr. Collinson, mate, in one ; Mr. Goodridge, sur- 
geon, Mr. Pakenham, midshipman, and myself in 
the other, almost despairing of being able to reach 
the island. 

“ The ship kept off and on outside the thickest 
part of the loose ice, through which the boats were 
obliged to be very careful in picking their way, on 
the S.E. side, where I thought I might have as- 
cended. We reached the island, and found running 
on it a very heavy sea ; the first lieutenant, however, 
landed, having backed his boat in until he could 
get foothold (without swimming), and then jumped 
overboard. I followed his example; the others 
were anxious to do the same, but the sea was so 
high that I could not permit them. 

“We hoisted the jack and took possession of the 
island with the usual ceremonies, in the name of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

“ The extent we had to walk over was not more 
than thirty feet. Prom this space, and a short dis- 
tance that we scrambled up, we collected eight 
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species of plants ; specimens of the rock were also 
brought away. 

“ With the time wc could spare and our mate- 
rials, the island was perfectly inaccessible to us. 
This was a great disappointment to us, as from its 
summit, which is elevated above the sea 1,400 feet, 
much could have been seen, and all doubt set aside, 
more particularly as I knew the moment I got on 
board I should be obliged to carry sail to get gS 
the pack, and out of the bight of it we were in ; 
neither could I expect that at this late period of the 
season the weather would improve. 

“ The island on which I landed is four miles and 
a half in extent east and west, and about two and 
a half north and south, in the shape of a triangle, 
the western end being its apex. It is almost inac- 
cessible on all sides, and a solid mass of granite. 
Innumerable black and white divers (common to 
this sea) here found a safe place to deposit their 
eggs and bring up their young ; not a walrus or 
seal was seen on its shore, or on the ice in its vici- 
nity. We observed here none of the small land 
birds that were so numerous about us before making 
the land. 

“ It becomes a nervous thing to report a disco- 
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very of land in these regions ■without actually land- 
ing on it, after the unfortunate mistake to the south- 
ward ; but as far as a man can be certain, who has 
130 pairs of eyes to assist him, and all agreeing, I 
am certain we have discovered an extensive land. 
I think, also, it is more than probable that these 
peaks we saw are a continuation of the range of 
mountains seen by the natives off Cape Jakan (coast 
ofAsia), mentioned by Baron Wrangel in his ‘Polar 
Voyages.’ I returned to the ship at 7 p.m., and 
very reluctantly made all the sail we could carry 
from this interesting neighbourhood, to the south- 
east, the wind at the time allowing me to lie just 
dear of the pack.” * 

This land some geographers suppose to extend 
in continuous or broken masses to the oast and 
northward, and to form a portion of the vast archi- 
pelago of islands lying north of Barro'w’s Strait ; 
and directly that Captain Kellett’s discovery was 
reported in England, it gave rise to a strong hope 
that Captain CoUinson’s expedition would be able 

* An American report of a later date denies the existence of 
this land, of whose existence Captain Ifcllett says he feels pretty 
certain ; but until some one actually sails orer the spot, we 
have as mu ch reason to believe those who saw land as those 
who did not. 
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to reacli it, and follow along the southern coast 
towards Melville Island, as Sir Edward Parry had 
succeeded in doing from the opposite direction, 
thirty years before. 
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CHAP. V. 


The "Inrestigator* gives up the Hope of meeting the '“Enter- 
prise,” and departs alone. — The first Ice. — Immense Herd 
of Walruses. — Mothers and Babies. — Value of the Walrus 
to the Esquimaux. — A Blind Lead. — Cape Barrow doubled. 
— Proceeding in a North-easterly Direction. — Great Excite- 
ment. — Three Esquimaux met with. — Their Astonishment 
at Sight of the Vessel. 

The most extensive body of “ open water ” in 1850 
lay in the direction of Point Barrow, the turning 
point of America, a position the Investigators 
were impatient to reach. The “ Enterprise ” had 
not yet been seen ; but the fogs had been dense, and 
the weather unfavourable for meeting her, so that all 
conspired to make the anmous men and officers 
conjecture that she was still far ahead, and waiting 
for them. Captain Kellett, the senior officer, was 
not so sanguine as to the “ Enterprise ” having 
made an equally quick passage ; yet he felt the re- 
sponsibility he should incur, should she have 
passed, by detaining her consort. Captain M‘Clu e, 
too, pointed out how valuable every hour was to 
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him, and to the important service he was upon ; for 
he well knew the value of the arctic maxim, that 
a day lost often entails a whole season of fruitless 
labour. At last Captain Kellett consented that the 
“ Investigator ” should part company ; but he first 
supplied Captain M'Clure’s wants, by giving him 
three volunteers, and furnishing him with such 
articles as his own stores would admit of. The 
reader will sympathise with the generous feelings 
of those who, like the captain and officers of the 
“ Herald,” were thus for the last time, perhaps, in 
this world, shaking by the hand men bound upon a 
service as hazardous as it was glorious, and they will 
understand how trying a moment it must have been 
for one circumstanced as Captain ICeUett was, to 

say to such a body as the Investigators “ Go 

on ! ” when he knew full well that from where they 
then stood there lay before them, for 900 miles, 
upon the one hand a shoal and dangerous coast, 
upon the other a heavy and hopeless sea of ice. 

The “ Investigator ” had not long borne up on 
her solitary course under a heavy press of sail, 
when the signal was made, — “ Had you better not 
wait forty-eight hours ? ” 

The reply was characteristic: '•^Important duty. 
Carmot upon my ovm respomitMity."' In a few 
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hours the “Investigator” was alone, the wind 
changing to the N.E. quarter. 

On the 2nd August in the morning the first ice 
was seen extending across ahead, the latitude at 
the time being about 72“ north. On getting close 
to it immense herds of walruses were seen basking 
upon the loose masses : huge bulls, with splendid 
tusks, which would have delighted the eye of 
a Gordon Gumming ; females, with their numerous 
cubs playing about, formed a sight novel and 
interesting even to the old Greenland ice-master. 
A gun was at first loaded with grape and canister 
for the purpose of shooting some of them j but 
the order was countermanded by Captain M'Clure, 
from the kindly feelings awakened by the affection 
evinced between the mothers and babes of this 
brute community. Some of these creatures were 
conjectured to weigh as much as thirty-five hun- 
dredweight; and the ice when relieved of their 
weight rose about two feet. 

These ferocious-looking creatures are found in 
great numbers in Behring’s Strait, and have been 
so since the earliest dates. All our early voyagers 
speak of them; and the well-known sketch in 
Cook’s Voyages of the conflict between his men 
and the walruses has been seen by most people. 
It is only fair to observe, however, that this ropre* 
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sentation does some injustice to a brute whose 
character is naturally inoffensive : although, when 
assailed in the water, it is not deficient in courage. 
If in company with the female or its young, the 
self-devotion it evinces excels that of most animals. 
Both male and female have tusks ; hut these are 
so situated as to be of but little use when the crea- 
ture is out of the water, unless for aiding them 
in scaling the steep and rugged sides of icc-hum- 
mocks. The females are sometimes seen with two 
cubs at a time, but more generally with only one. 
They suckle their young, and from the different 
sizes and periods at which they have been seen 
doing so, voyagers are led to believe that for 
twelve or eighteen months the young one is depen- 
dent upon the mother for nourishment. They feed 
upon the submarine plants of the arctic regions ; 
and as far as may be judged from the teeth, they 
do not appear to eat fish or seal, although it is 
sometimes asserted that they do so. Their thick 
skins, plentiful blubber, wholesome flesh, and ivoiy 
tusks, render the walrus a valuable prize to the 
Esquimaux wherever they are found; and in 
Behring’s Strait a considerable traffic is carried 
on by the Esquimaux with the Siberian traders, 
in the exchange of ivoiy for Eussian knives and 

kettlpa. 
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Whilst we have been making this digression 
about walruses, the “ Investigator ” has been run- 
ning on nearly due north, in the 166th meridian, 
or at least as much so as the ice would let her ; 
the current aiding her the while, to the extent of 
sixteen miles in twenty-four hours. On August 4th, 
Captain M'Clure discovered that he was running 
and working up a “ blind lead,'' or cul-de-sac ; out of 
which it was advisable to make his way, by retracing 
his steps to the southward. This was done as 
rapidly as possible, and they arrived on the 5th 
August, off Wain Wright Inlet, and again sighted 
the “ Plover ” for a short time. 

Keeping now very close to the American coast, 
or as much so as the ice would admit, the vessel 
made rapid progress towards Point Barrow. At 
midnight, being at the distance of about ten miles 
from the land, and in seventy-three fathoms water, 
they rounded the north-west extreme of the Ameri- 
can continent, and began their progress towards 
the eastward, and towards home I What joy was 
in that sound, and in the thought of having at any 
rate achieved one difficulty that had never before 
been mastered by a ship. On the morning of the 
6th August, 1850, the officers and crew of the 
“ Investigator ” felt free from all anxiety upon the 
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score of being able to enter tbe Arctic Ocean from 
Behring’s Strait and turn their backs upon the 
Pacific. That ■was now an accomplished fact ; and 
a good month of the best navigable season was 
still before them. 

Their next aspiration was to reach Melville 
Island j but as far as the cje could reach in that 
direction, a waste of ice was before them, and such 
ice as few if any navigators, even in the Arctic 
Zone, had ever seen before ; and the fact of a two- 
knot-per-hour current setting southward off Point 
Barrow, told Captain M‘Clure pretty plainly whither 
the pack would drift him, if he got entangled or 
beset in it. To reach the land- water ^ or the space 
between the American coast and the line of heavy 
ice, which from its great draught of water was 
checked by the shallow nature of the sea, at dis- 
tances varying from a few yards to sometimes a 
mile in width, and, once in that land-water, to 
struggle to the eastward for that open sea off the 
Mackenzie River which Sir John Richardson speaks 
of from Esquimaux report, was the course he now 
decided upon. 

The wind came round to the E.S.E., with rain 
and mist j and against these obstacles the good ship 
struggled. On the one hand, lay a low and dan* 
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gerous coast devoid of any shelter or haven, on the 
other a barrier of packed ice formed of great floe 
pieces and hummocks, the intervening space also 
being much covered with stray masses, so dense 
and heavy in their nature as to cause the vessel to 
tremble in every timber whenever she unavoidably 
struck any of them. Now they were sailing in a 
dense fog, the hand-lead and look-out man their 
only security against shipwreck; and anon in a 
gleam of sunshine and calm, towing with all their 
boats ahead. The excitement was great for all; 
and all anxiety for the future was merged in joy at 
the present. The men entered fully into the en- 
thusiasm of the officers ; and loud songs and cheers 
rang through the solitudes of that lonely sea, as 
each fresh difficulty was mastered, and another 
mile of easting attained. 

On August 8th, when close to Point Pitt, about 120 
miles east of Point Barrow, the master, Mr. Court, 
was sent on shore to place a notice of the “ Investi- 
gator” having passed, and to erect a cairn. On 
landing, the boat was met by three Esquimaux, 
who, although at first extremely timid, gained 
confidence when the polite and pleasing operation 
of rubbing noses had been properly gone through 
in token of friendship. 
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Through Mr. Mierching, the Moravian mis- 
sionary, who accompanied the “Investigator” in 
the character of interpreter, a communication was 
readily established with the Esquimaux. These 
three men were, it appears, a portion of a petty 
tribe residing in this neighbourhood. The “ Inves- 
tigator” had been first seen by them on the 
previous night ; and as they had never seen any- 
thing like her before, she had caused no small 
sensation in the community, and a general meeting 
had taken place in consequence. The most astonish- 
ing thing of all was, how those “ three great trees ” 
(the masts) came to be moving about ; and many 
different opinions were offered. They could give 
no name to this new wonder but that of “ Omiack,” 
the same they give to their large canoes. These three 
men had been deputed to watch and follow this 
wonderful Omiack ; and they were the men Mr. 
Court had fallen in with. 

In reply to the queries made to them, they held 
out the gratifying promise of a channel of water 
being found continuously to the east, and that at 
this season it would vary from three to five miles, 
the distance the pack then lay off Point Pitt. The 
ice, they said, never went farther off than at the 
present time, and at one season (that is, in the 
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winter) there was no water at all along the coast. 
They could give no idea of when the water ceased 
to exist, or when the winter season may be said to 
commence in this region. 

Communication being established with the tribe 
generally, some one or two of the men owned to 
having seen aship before to the south (the “ Plover,” 
no doubt), in Kotzebue Sound. They spoke also 
of trading with other natives, who gave them 
Russian articles in exchange for their furs — and 
promised, if Captain M‘Clure would return, to have 
some skins and ivory ready for him. The tribe 
generally were a stalwart set, but the men hideously 
disfigured by the labrets in the lower lip, most of 
them having two apertures on either side of the 
mouth, half an inch wide, into which those dis- 
gusting ornaments were thrust. The women might 
have been good-looking, according to the standard 
of thorough-bred Mongolian beauty ; they were 
slightly tattooed about the chin, but it was barely 
perceptible, any more, it must be added, than the 
natural colour of their faces, from their want of 
acquaintance with fresh water. General obesity 
prevailed in this arctic family, and they seemed to 
be in possession of stores of meat, as they offered 
to supply it for barter if the ship would wait. 
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Thieving, performed in a most artless manner, though 
not altogether without skill, appeared their principal 
accomplishment. Whilst Captain M‘Clure was giving 
out some tobacco as a present, he felt a hand in his 
trousers’ pocket, and on looking down found a 
native actually, while receiving with one hand, pick- 
ing his pocket with the other. Yet, when detected, 
the fellow laughed so good-humouredly, and all 
his compatriots seemed to enjoy the joke so amaz- 
ingly, that even the aggrieved parties joined in the 
merriment. In Esquimaux society, this tendency 
to pocket-picking was evidently considered an 
amiable weakness. Captain M'Clure told these 
people that he was looking for a lost brother ; and 
they promised, if they should ever find any white 
men in distress, to be very kind to them, and “ give 
them deers’ flesh.” F rom some of this tribe the fact 
was gleaned of their having observed Lieutenant 
Pullen when, in 1849, he sailed along the coast to 
the Mackenzie River; and Captain M'Clure also satis- 
fied himself that the “ Erebus ” or “ Terror ” had 
never reached this neighbourhood. 

A letter was left with these Esquimaux to be 
given to any Europeans they might meet with, 
and they promised faithfully to deliver it, in con- 
sideration of the numerous presents they received ; 
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b ut little faith can be placed in such savages ; for 
it was not until May 1852, when that energetic 
officer Captain Maguire succeeded in opening a 
communication with them by means of his boats, 
that he accidentally observed a small canvass bag, 
‘directed “ To the Chief Trader of the Eussian 
Settlements, America,” and eventually discovered 
a remnant of the original document. It only 
reached England in 1853, after Lieut. Cresswell, 
who had been sent home by way of Baffin’s Bay 
with despatches, had reported the “ Investigator’s ” 
safety. 



CHAP. VI. 


The Narrative of Captain Maguire. — The Esquimaux Tteport. — 
The Coast of America in this Region. — The Pack Ice anti 
Floes. — Reach Jones’ Island. — Visited hj Twenty-four 
Natives. — Recognition of the Chief. — Simple Cunning of 
the Savages. — A Fair Malefactor.— Gallantry of the In- 
vestigators. — Hazai'dous and Difficult Navigation. — The 
Delta of the Mackenzie. — The Ship Aground. —Serious 
Loss of Provisions. 

While the good ship is working slowly along 
the coast, I may take the opportunity of showing 
how ably her trail was discovered by Capt. Maguire 
in 1852-3, and by what a faint clue he ascertained 
the fact of both the “ Investigator ” and the “ En- 
terprise ” having in successive years been seen by 
these same saviiges. 

It will he remembered that Captain Maguire, in 
the “ Plover” depbt ship, succeeded in reaching a 
more advanced wintering-place than Captain Moore 
had ever been able to attain, and in so doing he 
arrived at the haunts of the natives seen by Captain 
M'Clure. 
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Captain Maguire’s admirable narrative, which I 
have ^ven in the Appendix, is one of the most in- 
teresting that has been written upon a winter in the 
ice : it describes his arrival amongst the Esquimaux, 
and his preparations for winter; their thievish 
propensities ; his difficulties and noble forbearance. 
“One day,” to use his o^vn words, “returning 
across the bay to the ship, we were accompanied 
by a young man and a boy, who talked a great deal 
more than we could understand ; but the former, in 
explaining to us the sort of tobacco that had been 
given him on board a ship, tioisted Ms fingers to- 
gether so as to describe American twist or negro-head. 
This led us to believe that the vessel where he had 
obtained it might have been the ‘Investigator’ 
or ‘ Enterprise,’* when they were leaving the ice 

this last season The two men willingly 

accompanied us on board ; and I was glad to avail 
myself of Lieutenant Vernon’s knowledge of the 
language to sift the story more th oroughly. Ho 
allowed them most patiently to describe all they 

* Ships generally carry tobacco in the Uaf for the use of 
their crews; but in 1850 manufactured tobacco was adopted 
in arctic discoveiT' ships, to economise stowage ; and Caven- 
dishj or flat compressed slabs ; or negro-heady or twisted sticks, 
were supplied by the Admiralty to Captains Collinson and 
Austin’s expedition. 
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had seen, in their own way, and eventually ascer- 
tained that the ship they had been on board of had 
diagonal * decks, and had an ice-chockf larger than 
the ‘ Plover’s.’ The illuminators in the deck, they 
remarked, were square. These arc the points that 
seem to have caught their attention ; and these wore 
sufficient to show that they had been on board one 
or other of the ships ; but when the captain was 
described as wearing spectacles, Captain Collinson 
was at once identified ! 

“ It is worthy of notice,” remarks Capt. Maguire, 
“ that a particular kind of tobacco, with which we 
knew the ‘Enterprise’ and the ‘Investigator’ to 
have been provided, led to a voluntary description 
from the Esquimaux of their having boarded a 
ship, thus affording more information in a few 
minutes than all our inquiries of the chiefs and 
others in several months had done;” and had not 
the expedition of Captain Kellett, by great good 
fortune, been sent to Melville Island in 1852, against 
the opinion of many, we should, for our information 

* The planking of ships’ decks is general^ in lines parallel 
to their keels ; but in arctic ships tlie doubling is placed dia- 
gonally across the original deck, to give a greater d^ree of 
strength in the event of being nipped by the ice. 

t A strengthening piece of wood, which goes round the ship 
outside. 
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concerning tlie “Investigator,” have been mainly 
indebted to the keenness and skill of Capt. Maguire, 
and the observation of a savage upon the pecu- 
liarity of her tobacco. By this means we attained 
the certainty of her having passed Point Pitt. 

To return to the voyage of the “Investigator.” 
The 9th of August was passed in working against 
an adverse wind, through very narrow and intricate 
lanes of water, the ship seldom more than five 
minutes upon one tack, and so close to the land as 
to allow the natives to be constantly visiting her, 
and to ensure a close and careful search for any 
signs of Franklin’s crews having passed. 

The coast of America in this neighbourhood is 
described as one vast plain ; the soil as a dark blue 
clay, -without a stone or elevation to break its 
strange monotony. From the beach the eye 
ranges over an immense green flat, variegated 
with moss, grass, and flowers, and broken here 
and there by fine sheets of fresh water. Large 
herds of reindeer were seen by the “Investigator;” 
and the whole landscape was strangely novel to 
our navigators, and totally unexpected in the near 
neighbourhood of a sea of eternal ice. The bottom 
of the sea partook of the level nature of the land ; 
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and the soundings were wonderfully regular, en- 
abling the “Investigator” to work along in spite 
of flying mists, by alternately standing into three 
fathoms water, and off to six or seven, where they 
generally found the edge of the heavier ice brought 
up and aground. Its enormous thickness may be 
best estimated by considering that to be aground 
in seven fathoms water the floes must have ranged 
from thirty-Jive to fm'ty feet in depth ; and this, of 
course, being the outer edge of the pack, was 
lighter than the rest. In vain, over this vast wild 
scene of ice, did the aching eyes of the “Investi- 
gator’s” crew look for one glimmer of a water sky. 
The natives, whenever they were questioned by 
Mr. Mierching, told the same talc. They knew of 
no lands north of them, for it was not possible 
in their seal- skin kyacks to go far. Sometimes 
they had been up lanes of water, which formed in 
the ice, to the north; but never had they been able to 
advance more than a day and a half s journey (or 
thirty miles), and this only under the most favour- 
able circumstances. They then came to ice which 
forbade all further progress. There were, besides, 
no seals to be seen ; and these form, of course, their 
only inducement for such perilous voyages. This 
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great ice, which the “Investigator” had afterwards 
to battle with, appalled even a race whose lives 
were spent in its neighbourhood. 

As they approached the vicinity of the Colville 
River, its influence became plainly perceptible, in 
rendering the water brackish and muddy. 

"VVater-fowl, such as the common and king eider 
duck, were very numerous, especially in Harrison 
Bay. 

The current hitherto, since rounding Point Bar- 
row, was found to be at the rate of eighteen miles a 
day in an east by north direction ; and it, as well as 
the smoothness of the narrow lane of water, enabled 
the “Investigator” to work to windward between 
thirty and forty miles a day, — a rapid progress for 
her. Every precaution that the invention or inge- 
nuity of individuals could devise was adopted to 
ensure that the fact of the ship having advanced 
so far should be made known to those who might 
hereafter communicate with the natives in the 
neighbourhood. The name of the ship was 
stamped upon the knives, and cut with a dia- 
mond upon the looking-glasses that were given 
away ; and Captain M‘Clure, by way of preventing 
the people from obliterating the name from the 
knife-blades by sharpening or polishing them, told 
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them that the letters there engraved would he a 
charm to make the hunter fortunate so long as 
they remained, — one of Dr. Paley’s justifiable fibs, 
that in such a case everyone will allow to have 
been pardonable. 

The temperature of the air and sea-water was, 
on the 11th of August, and had been for some 
days, strikingly equable. The former ranged about 
34 ® + Fahr. in the shade, and the latter 33° + Fahr. 
This may be regarded as the height of summer in 
Harrison Bay, out of which they had just worked. 
They reached Jones’ Island, in lat. 70° 33' N., 
and long. 150° 16' W. of Greenwich; and, as they 
approached it, the oflBlcer of the watch reported a 
spar erected as if for a signal ; and considerable 
anxiety was felt, until Mr. Court went to examine 
it, and reported it to be merely a piece of drift- 
wood forced into that position by the pressure 
of the ice. The beaches here were found strewed 
with drift-wood; and one spar was observed which 
was as large as the “Investigator’s” main-mast. 
The centre of Jones’ Island was one great swamp, 
the breeding-place of large flocks of wild-fowl. 

On this forenoon they were visited by two baidars, 
containing twenty-four natives; and it is curious 
that, from the chief having in his possession an old 
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musket with the date “ 1840, Barnet,” marked on 
the lock, we are able to trace the fact that this ma n 
and his people hunt over the ground from Point 
Barrow thus far to the eastward : for it was this 
very man with whom Captain Maguire had such 
difficulty, as he mentions in his narrative (given in 
the Appendix) ; and there is little doubt that it was 
he who headed the attack on Lieut. Pullen in 1849. 
However, he was civil enough now ; and both he 
and his compatriots made a most favourable im- 
pression on Captain M'Clure. “ The size of the 
vessel,” he says, “ and particularly that of the large 
handkerchiefs (the sails) excited their admiration. 
The whale-boats, as coming more within the grasp 
of their conception, were much admired ; and they 
expressed curiosity to know where trees fit to make 
such boats out. of grew, believing, as they did, that 
they were in one piece, and merely hollowed out.” 
They readily parted with whatever fish and wild- 
fowl they had, in barter for tobacco, and offered, if 
Capt. M'Clure would stay, to bring abundance of 
venison, which they had in store upon the main. 

The currency of this region is tobacco; and Capt. 
M‘Clure became his own Master of the Mint, by 
catting the sticks into pieces about three inches 
long, and paying with them as he thought just. An 
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amusing instance was noticed on this occasion of 
the cunning of these savages. One of them having 
observed that every fish was paid for by one piece 
of tobacco, with a view of increasing his profits, 
cut his fish into pieces, and with barefaced assurance 
proposed that he should be paid the same amount 
of tobacco for each portion that he had been paid 
for the whole. The joke afiPbrded great amusement 
amongst the crew of the “Investigator;” and the 
fellow himself seemed to enter into the fun when 
he found his ruse unsuccessful. 

Another party of natives, in the course of the 
same day, succeeded in obtaining an interview from 
the “ Investigator,” by hanging out the rather 
original ensign of a pair of sealskin trousers from 
the top of a pole. After exchanging the usual 
signs of peace, by holding up hands on either side, 
and by a general chorus of Timouh I or Peace, the 
more affectionate salutation of rubbing noses was 
gone through, and cheerfully too, for these Esqui- 
maux, wonderful to state, happened to be this 
time pleasantly dean. Through the aid of Mr. 
Mierching, the natives informed the Investigators 
that they had never before seen a European; and 
they promised to take care of any who should ever 
come that way. These people barter their furs 
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with the natives westward of them for Eussian pro- 
ducts; hut, remote as they are, few articles ever 
reach them, for even a knife was an object of the 
greatest possible delight and wonder. Their sum- 
mer residence and hunting-grounds were on the 
sterile islands lying off the coast ; their winter 
lodges were a short distance inland upon the main. 

The tendency to theft was the prevailing vice 
among these Esquimaux, as is naturally to be 
expected from all savages who for the first time see 
such incalculable wealth, in the shape of wood and 
iron, thrown almost into their possession ; and the 
same may be said of all the tribes the “ Investiga- 
tor” fell in with along this coast. Even after 
receiving the most lavish supply of presents, and 
when apparently unable to express all their delight 
and gratitude, the temptation of any loose article 
was too great for their honesty. Nothing ever was 
“ too hot or too heavy” for them. On the 12th, 
for instance, whilst every kindness was being shown 
to a party of men and women, one of the ladies 
contrived to secrete under her ample proportions a 
couple of iron winch-handles and a small ice-anchor. 
She settled over them like a hen over a nest of eggs; 
but the ends of one of the handles peeped out, and 
a lynx-eyed corporal of Marines detected what 
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would in those I’egions have been a serious loss. 
The fair delinquent, when taxed with the offence, and 
upbraided in that rough but energetic language 
which seamen believe must be understood from pole 
to pole, pointed at her husband, and evinced a wish 
that he should share in the responsibility. Of 
course gallantry was at a high pitch amongst a 
crew who had left all womankind behind them so 
many months since, and might shortly again do so 
for a length of time painful to contemplate; but it 
is amusing, in reading over the journals of the 
officers, on the same page with the above anecdote, 
to find such a passage as the following: — “These 
children of nature, inhabitants of one of her most 
desolate re^ons, appeared free from' vice! and 
evinced the liveliest max*ks of gratitude for the 
trifling presents we made them ! ” How much such 
amiable forbearance, even in the passing of judg- 
ment upon these creatures, tells us of the tender- 
heartedness of this body of resolute men ! They 
found a pleasure even in communicating with the 
veriest savages on earth as a relief to the monotony of 
the voyage; and probably the anticipation of success 
already threw its sunshine over everything they saw. 

These interviews with the natives formed now 
the only breaks to the daily routine, beyond the 
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general satisfaction felt when, every day at noon, 
the master reported so many more miles achieved 
to the eastward. 

On August 14th, the “Investigator” had reached 
longitude 148° 17' W., and became much hampered 
amongst the low and, for a ship in thick weather, 
dangerous islands which line the coast in this 
neighbourhood. They had now passed the Return 
Reef of Sir John Franklin, the spot from whence he 
bore up, in 1826, after his unsuccessful attempt to 
reach Behring’s Strait from the Mackenzie River ; 
and they might be said to be nearing the delta of 
that great stream. 

The navigation, always most anxious work for 
the responsible officers, now became, if possible, still 
more so. Hazardous shoals were in some places 
hidden by floes which had run over them ; in others 
the soundings altered so abruptly as to deceive the 
most careful. Sudden and dense fogs, with change- 
able and sometimes rapid currents, all tended to 
give the commander and master every cause to be 
watchfuL The shoals lining this American Tundra 
are of the same character, Capt. M'Clure assures 
us, as those at the mouths of many large rivers in 
various parts of the world, and which are especially 
remarked by Wrangel as lying off the mouths of 
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the great Asiatic streams that debouch into the 
Arctic Sea. They are composed purely of drift- 
wood and the alluvial deposits of neighbouring 
rivers. A mass of the former takes the ground, or 
becomes fixed by some accident, in three or four 
fathoms water ; the current soon feels the impe- 
diment, and begins to deposit, in and around the 
nucleus, matter that forms a shoal ; the shoal grows 
rapidly, more drift-wood grounds, more sediment 
is deposited, and even within the lifetime of a man, 
as one Esquimaux assured Mr. Mierching, an 
island rises from the bottom of the sea. 

After one or two nari’ow escapes on the 14 th 
of August, the “ Investigator ” found herself quite 
beset with these shoals ; and at last, in trying to 
escape through a narrow three-fathom channel, she 
unfortunately took the ground ; a press of can- 
vass was at first carried, in the hope of dragging 
her through it, but that proved to be hopeless ; a 
kedge anchor Was next laid out, but it, as well as 
a stream one and chain, failed to heave the vessel 
afloat. No time was now to be lost j the boats 
were got out, all the deck-load of provisions em- 
barked in them, some tons of fresh water were started 
from the tanks in her hold, the anchors lowered 
into cutters, and then, on a fresh attempt, the 
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“ Investigator ” was got afloat, after being aground 
for five hours. Unfortunately, the ship being 
obliged to carry canvass to get into deep water, one 
of the boats laden with provisions capsized whilst 
in tow, and eleven casks of salt meat were lost, — a 
real calamity to men under their circumstances. 
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A Thunder-storm. — Slow Progress. — Signs of the near 
Approach of Winter. — Going ahead again. — The Ship runs 
into a Trap in the Mam Pack. — Works out again. — Com- 
mander Pullen and a Boat’s Crew pass without being seen. 
— Land at Point Warren. — Hostile Reception. — Recon- 
ciliation. 

The 15th of August was a lost day ; and, entangled 
by shoals of ice, the vessel had to anchor off 
Yarborough Inlet, to avoid again getting ashore. 
In the evening came a westerly wind, and with it 
a hope of release from the dispersing of the ice, 
which shut up all the navigable channels ; but it 
was attended by a thunder-storm, a phenomenon 
rarely witnessed by an Arctic navigator. 

“The west wind,” wTites Captain M'Clure, 
“was ushered in with rain, and thunda- and 
lightning. The two latter T never before witnessed 
in such a latitude (70° N.). The thermometer 
rose to 45°-f Fahrenheit, and the air was quite 
sultry, with dark heavy clouds rising overheail, 
resembling those seen in a thunder-storm in our 
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own country. The packed ice to-day,” he con- 
tinues, “ as far as the eye can reach, appears solid 
and heavy, without a drop of water discernible. 
The refraction has been considerable, giving to the 
edge of the pack the appearance of a continuous line 
of chalk cliffs, from forty to fifty feet in height. 
From the light shady tint which in different parts 
of the pack is distinctly visible, I should be inclined 
to think that there may be many of the same kind 
of islands as those we have met with, extending 
to the northward, and impeding the progress of 
the ice, thereby keeping this sea eternally frozen.” 

Scarcely any progress could be made on the 16th 
or 17th, though the men ■worked hard and inces- 
santly, — now towing, now warping, and, when 
any wind served, pressing the old craft to her work 
until the bells in the ship ran again with the con- 
cussion of her hows against the floating masses 
of ice. 

An attempt to catch fish ■with the seine upon 
one of the shoals, by a party of volunteers, proved 
abortive, nothing but drift-wood repaying them 
for their industry; and on the night of the* 17th 
the surface of the sea was seen, for the first time 
this season, to have a coating of ice formed over it. 
The fact was observed and remarked upon by all : 
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it told of the ncai* appi-oach of winter, with all its 
disagreeables, and caused some, who had limited 
their aspirations for this year to the ]\rackenzie 
River, to question if they should even reach so ihr. 

On the 18th, the “ Investigator ” made some 
progress, and passed Flaxman’s Island. She was 
now fairly about to cross the lai'gc angle formed 
by the mouth of the Mackenzie River ; and, affected 
no doubt by its influence, the main packed ice was 
found more slack and more remote from the coast. 

Tempted by what seemed a sea of water, the 
“ Investigator ” ran off, steering a N. E. course for 
Banks Land; a slight pitching motion, the first 
they had felt for some time, loading to the hope 
of large water. The rapid deepening of the sea, 
too, during the first watch, from nine to thirty-two 
fathoms, likewise strengthened their hopes ; and 
darkness and a thick fog hid the reality from their 
eyes. 

August the 19th came, with a fresh westerly 
breeze, snow squalls, and mist; and in happy 
ignorance they rattled on, sighting every now and 
then what looked like the pack edge, or tumbling 
into bights of ice, where there was no way out but 
by returning for a while upon their footsteps. 
At noon they sounded in 195 fathoms without 
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bottom ; and shortly afterwards the disagreeable 
fact of the “ Investigator ” having run into a trap 
in the main pack pressed itself on the mind of the 
captain. Ice, of stupendous thickness, and in 
extensive floes, some seven or eight miles in length, 
was seen on either hand; the surface of it not 
flat, such as we sec it in Baffin’s Strait and the 
adjacent seas, but rugged with the accumulated 
snow, frost, and thaws of centuries. Ninety miles 
had they run into a blind lead in this dangerous 
ice ; and if the wind should shift and the ice close, 
the position of the ship would be critical indeed. 
Captain M‘Clurc now hauled to the southward, 
working against the wind, which freshened and 
forced him at one time to carry double-reefed 
topsails. 

Next day a distant view of the Buckland Moun- 
tains was obtained, and the ship had eventually to 
I’etrace her steps seventy miles to the southward, 
before she was safe from the jaws of the pack, — 
an escape which all were truly grateful for, there 
being no two opinions in the ship as to what would 
have been their fate had the ice closed upon 
them. 

On the 21st August, the sea was sufficiently clear 
within the edge of the packed ice to allow the 
“ Investigator ” to steer a coui’sc outside the Pdly 
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Islands, wliich lie off the mouth of the Mackenzie 
Kiver, and fifty miles distant from the mainland. 
At 10 A.M, the ship passed distinctly athwart the 
stream of the Mackenzie, overrunning the sea-water. 
The temperature of the water rose from 28°+ to 
39°+ Fahrenheit. The colour of it was as muddy 
as the Thames at Woolwich, and the taste only 
slightly brackish. The depth of water being but 
four fathoms warned Captain M'Clure that he must 
not attempt to approach the mainland any closer, 
anxious as he was to do so. 

Little did Captain M‘Clure or his gallant com- 
panions imagine that on that 22nd August the 
boat’s crew of Commander Pullen “was only a few 
iniles off, on their return homeward from a visit 
to Cape Bathurst; but such are the unavoidable 
accidents of Arctic service. The two following 
extracts from Captain M'Clure and Lieut. Pullen’s 
journals will, by a reference to the chart, show 
how near they were to each other. 

Captain M'Clure on the 22nd, p.M.j and going 
eastward, observes Richai’d’s Island bearing/B-jEy 
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more convincing pi’oof be given of the difficulty of 
meeting in Polar seas, or of such a seai’ch as that 
undertaken for Franklin’s expedition ? For, be it 
remembered, both officers knew of the importance 
attached to communication between parties em- 
ployed upon such sex’vice ; and therefore cei’tainly 
did their best to pass nothing unseen. Perhaps, 
however, it was as well for the future fame of the 
British Navy, that Captain M'Clure did not meet 
Lieut. Pullen ; as the latter’s unfavourable report 
of what an ice- encumbered sea he had seen from 
Cape Bathurst might have induced Captain IPClure 
to adopt some other course instead of the one he 
did. 

After passing the Pelly Islands, whales wore 
again seen for the first time since they left Point 
Barrow — the ice-master, however, said they were 
small, and not worth much to fishermen, either in 
bone or oil. 

On the 24th August, observing some native huts 
near Point Warren on the eastern shore of the Mac- 
kenzie, the ship hauled in fqr them, and Captain 
M'Clure landed with the hope of inducing some of 
the natives to carry to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
posts, intelligence of his having passed ; for the 
voyagers were now fairly within the limits of a 
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region whereon, it was to be expected, the civilising 
influence of that wealthy company of monopolisers 
might be perceptible. Hitherto, they had been 
coasting along Russian America ; but now British 
Ameiica had been entered upon. 

But the reception of the Investigators by their 
Esquimaux fellow-subjects of Queen Victoria de- 
noted anything but confidence in white men. Two 
of them yelled and shouted, waving a knife in de- 
claration of war, and threatening even with bow 
and arrow. Every method which had hitherto 
been considered of avail in propitiating the good- 
will of Esquimaux, was made in vain, until at last 
Mr. Mierching, attired as one of themselves, suc- 
ceeded in assuring them of the good intentions of 
their visitors, and that they neither contemplated 
robbing nor murdering them, — a pleasant contin- 
gency which they evidently considered likely to arise 
on a visit from “ Kabloonas,” or white men. Confi- 
dence had only just been established, when suddenly 
a couple of muskets were espied in the hands of the 
boat’s crew, and thereupon all the fury of the new 
acquaintances burst out afresh ; nothing appeased 
them until the muskets were sent back to the boats. 
It appeared that, when the vessel was first seen in 
the morning, all the natives had decamped with 
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their baidars and household gods, leaving only 
the chief and his son, who had bravely refused 
to fly, and remained to defend a sick youth and 
the encampment. This invalid soon made his ap- 
pearance with his mother ; and Dr. Armstrong 
kindly sought to give the poor creature such aid as 
was in his power ; but it was too late, his foot was 
evidently in an advanced state of mortification, and 
death must have soon come to put him out of his 
misery. 

Through the interpreter they learnt that this 
tribe was at war with its iieighboxirs, and had no 
communication with the Indians of the Mackenzie 
River. Their barter or trade was carried on, after 
the sea froze over, by crossing to the western shore, 
and meeting the natives seen by the Investigators 
on her I’oad hither. The chief recognised the name 
of one of the petty chiefs Mr. Micrching had met, 
and said, with some degi’ee of pride, “Ah, he was a 
great chief! He should,” he added, “ see Attauwoo 
very soon,” and “ he had a quantity of blubber and 
whalebone to barter with the western people, for 
his people had killed three whales in the present 
season.” When asked why they did not trade 
with the Avhite men up the big river, the reply 
was, they had given the Indians a water which 
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had killed a great many of them and made others 
foolish, and they did not want to have any of it ! 

From this tribe Captain M'Clure heard of two 
boats having been to Cape Warren from the west- 
ward, and having returned again ; and he was for 
some time rather puzzled at a story they told him, 
of a white man having been killed and buried in 
this neighbourhood. To the inquiry of when it 
had taken place, all that could be learned was, that 
“ it might have been last year, or perhaps when 
the narrator was a child ” ! an Esquimaux mode of 
dealing with dates not a little perplexing.* 

Although the natives offered to show where this 
body was interred, it was not until next day that 
circumstances admitted of an examination being 
made in the locality pointed out ; and then it was 
without any success, although the ruined remains 
of a couple of drift-wood huts, so well described 
by Sir John Richardson in his journey through 
Prince Rupert’s Land, were there to excite cu- 
riosity and afford grounds for conjecture. 

• There is every reason to believe th.tt this story referred to 
the death and burial of a man near this place, in one of Sir John 
Richardson’s early journeys from the Maokenaie to the Copper- 
mine River. Captain MKDlure, not having been supplied with 
the needful books on Arctic Discovery, was not aware of this 
circumstance. 
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OIIAP. VIII. 

Approach to Capo Bathurst. — Whale-fishing of the Natives. 
— Celebration of their Victories over the Leviathan. — 
Esquimaux Charmers. — The Joys of Cape Bathurst. — 
The Land of the White Bear. — An Esquimaux Swindler, 
— ^Llode of settling Quarrels- — Judicious Missionaries de- 
sirable for these People, — Admirable Qualifications of Mr. 
Mierching. 


Tub 26 tli and 27 th of August, 1850, were spent in 
making the best of their way from Cape Warren to 
Port Dalhousic, the vessel being kept as near to 
the land as the soundings would admit of, which 
was not nearer than two miles. Captain M‘Cluro 
would have sent a boat to render the search more 
perfect; but the incessant mists and variable 
weather made it hardly prudent to detach any of 
the men, with the possibility of their being misled. 
The extent of open water off the land seemed to 
increase as they approached Cajio llathurst; but 
the floes that were found floating about in it were 
of gi’eat magnitude, and occasionally gave much 
trouble in keeping the ship clear of them. The 
nights were closing perceptibly; and from per- 
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pctual day they had now three hours of perfect 
darkness, during which time guns and rockets 
were fired at intervals, in case any of Franklin’s 
expedition, or the “Enterprise,” might be near. 
Arriving off the western entrance of Liverpool 
Bay, Captain M'Clure was very anxious to run 
into it, in order that he might form an idea of its 
fitness for winter quarters ; the probable necessity 
for which, with due forethought, he felt it right to 
keep in mind. For as yet, along the whole extent 
of the American coast that he had traversed since 
leaving Behring’s Strait, not a hai*bour had been 
found. The shallow and intricate navigation of 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River forbade his 
thinking of bearing up for it at any time; and 
he saw full well that to winter off such a coast, 
with the possibility of the Avholc weight of the 
northern ice setting down on it during November 
and December gales, would be certain destruction. 
Liverpool Bay, however, was as shoal as the rest ; 
and the “ Investigator ” pushed on, trusting to Pro- 
vidence to find a safe spot when the winter came. 
Indeed, some already talked of not wintering at 
all ; and the more sanguine pointed out that they 
were close upon the longitude of Melville Island, a 
place reached by Parry from the opposite direc- 
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tion : that goal reached, the rest of the voyage would 
be easily done. 

Crossing Liverpool Bay, and seeing several 
whales, some large, but the majority small, they 
reached Cape Bathurst on the 31st of August. 
The depth of water near the land allowed a nearer 
approach by the ship ; and it is generally described 
as exhibiting, along the coast, blue clay cliffs about 
thirty feet perpendicular, having on their suifface a 
good depth of rich black mould resembling bog- 
earth. A fine plain rolled away into the interior, 
rich in hypoborean plants, and abounding in rein- 
deer, whilst, apart from whales, there were seen at 
several places positive proofs of fish having been 
plentiful as well as wild-fowl. At and about 
Cape Bathurst, Captain M'Clure made a final 
effort to communicate his position to the Hudson 
Bay posts, through the Esquimaux, who are there 
particularly numerous. 

Aided by Mr. Mierching as interpreter, and by 
the favourable impression which Sir John Richard- 
son’s visit to them in 1848 had made, the intercourse 
with this tribe, numbering three hundred souls, 
was extremely interesting. Even a few women 
who first met the Investigators showed no signs of 
mistrust, but cordially welcomed them, and volun- 
teered to show the way to their companions. Cap- 
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tain M'Clure describes them as an extremely 
fine-looking body of men and women; many of 
the latter indeed were, according to his account, 
exceedingly pretty. Healthy, well fed, and well 
clothed, they seemed to lack nothing; and their 
intelligence, courage, and good-natured confidence 
in the men and officers won everyhody’s good- 
will. 

The chief promised to convey the letter to a 
tribe that communicated with our posts on the 
“ Big River ” (the Mackenzie River) ; they them- 
selves bartering with an intervening race, probably 
Louchoux Indians. 

As far as could be gleaned, they would pto- , 
cCed South fot the latter purpose in about thFee 
weeks’ time, leaving only a few men and most of 
the women to winter at Cape Bathurst. Whaling 
was at present their object; and their mode of 
killing those leviathans was primitive enough. 

An or women’s boat, is by ladieSj 

having as harpooner a chosen man of the tribe 5: 
and a shoal of small fry, in the form ^ j 

;.aih^-naiSn.;canoes,^',are . in - attendaimei;;:;l5p|^?^^ 

■ otit: a ! .fishy:; and. .di»^v|i|{^p|M 

.;atta^ed-‘-l5y i -iWOafiiS 
,wounded:-;fi^ 
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men in the kyacks with weapons of a similar de- 
scription, a number of which, when attached to the 
whale, baffle its efforts to escape, and wear out its 
strength, until, in the course of a day, the whale 
dies from sheer exhaustion and loss of blood. 

The harpoon ei', after a successful day’s sport, is 
a very great personage, and invariably decorated 
with the Esquimaux order of the Blue Eibbon ; 
that is, he has a blue line drawn across his face 
over the bridge of his nose. This is the highest 
honour knoivn to the heroes of Cape Bathurst ; but 
to it is attached also the happy privilege of the 
decorated individual being allowed to take unto 
himself a second wife. Great orgies occur upon 
such occasions ; and, if all tales be true, it is to be 
feared that morality is at rather a low ebb in these 
latitudes, and that Byron’s theory concerning cold 
climates and chastity is not always supported by 
fact. These “ children of nature ” stole, of course, 
when the chance offered, like their brethren farther 
west ; and the thieves were generally of the fair 
sex: it appeared to bo a sort of tax which they 
levied upon the amused, and, in some cases, 
admiring seamen. When they came to pay a visit 
to the ship, they were soon quite at their ease, 
and having carried up their light canoes and dcpo- 
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sited them on deck, they ranged about full of 
astonishment and curiosity ; the pictures and look- 
ing-glasses in the officers’ cabins being especial 
objects of admiration. They then had a dance with 
the crew, and invited them ashore ; and charming 
young ladies, with brightest of eyes and whitest of 
teeth, assured their admirers that all the night 
of the 31st of August they had j_been expected. 
Venison had been roasted, whale stewed, and other 
racy and tempting delicacies prepared. Wc have 
been assured that some of the men, in the solitudes 
of Banks Land, often looked back to this oasis of 
Cape Bathurst with a sigh, and would have ex- 
changed, for the certainty of existence there, the 
uncertain prospect of an escape to Europe. Cape 
Bathurst was to the “ Investigator,” in her long 
voyage, what Otaheite was in the olden day to our 
early circumnavigators. 

The skill in delineating the outlines of the coast, 
or chart-drawing, which has been so often men- 
tioned by navigators as existing amongst the 
Esquimaux, was really found here ; but nothing 
could be learnt of what lay to the North. They 
did not know whether it was sea or not ; but they 
said, pointing to it with an expression of anxiety, 
“ That is the Land of the White Bearl ” They 
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appeared to be much alarmed, too, when the ship 
for a time stood off towards it. The bears they 
described as coming from it were said to bo very 
fierce and dangerous ; and one of the women, with 
tears in her eyes, told how lately one of those 
brutes had carried off her child when playing on 
the beach at a short distance from her. Even 
those whom superior weapons rendered fearless of 
bears, could not but enter into the feelings of super- 
stitious awe, with which the Esquimaux pointed at 
that vast and mysterious sea of ice, which lay away 
to the north-west; a sea which ship could not 
sail through, nor man traverse. “ Rightly,” says 
Captain M'Clure, “ did they call it the Land of the 
White Bear.” 

A constant trafS.c in the exchange of garments 
went on between the seamen and officers on the 
one side and the natives on the other ; but one in- 
dividual, more knowing than the rest, hit upon an 
ingenious plan to obtain clothing without giving 
a quid pro quo. He went to several individuals 
of the “Investigator’s” company, commencing 
with the commander, and pretended to be suffering 
from excessive cold. His teeth chattered and his 
whole frame shook so, that compassion was imme- 
diately aroused, and a Guernsey frock given him ; 
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then he felt better, but, watching an opportunity, 
the rogue would slip it off, stow it away in his 
kyack, and then return to pigeon a fresh hand. 
At last, however, an old quarter-master, who had 
been watching him- with some degi*ee of amuse- 
ment, flew into a passion at the fellow trying the 
same trick on with him, called him “ a Jew” and 
threatened to knock his head off, accompanying his 
threat with a demonstration from a large homy 
fist, which the Esquimaux understood better than 
the profuse volley of adjectives that rolled out at 
the same time over the quarter-master’s quid. 

With regard to the story told of a white man 
being buried at Cape Warren, they merely said 
they knew nothing of it or of the natives residing 
there ; indeed, they were at variance with them. 
They appeared to have no idea of any religious 
ceremonies, and knew of no Supreme Being. They 
were generally happy, and agreed well together in 
their tribe ; and when any quarrel did occur, they 
only packed up their goods and quitted the com- 
munity, settling somewhere else on the coast. 

If a mortal grudge should arise, a thing of 
rare occurrence, the aggrieved party, concealing 
his passion, waited quietly for an opportunity of 
revenge ; and, when it offered, he killed his enemy. 

H 
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No retaliation took place at the time ; but some 
one of the murderer’s family eventually atoned for 
the deed, the actual perpetrator, however, often 
escaping. Such was the principal information 
gleaned from these people. A despatch -was left 
with them, which has not yet come to luuid ; but 
they promised to be kind to any strangers, “ "white 
men,” who might come amongst them ; a promise 
that they appeared likely to keep from interested, 
if not from better motives. 

No apology need be given for relating what 
little is known of these interesting arctic fisher- 
men — cut off from civilisation by a di’eary wilder- 
ness but seldom traversed — hemmed in by a brutal 
and blood-thirsty race which not aU the romantic 
fiction of a Fenimore Cooper can redeem from 
the curse of all Christian men, and "wandering 
along the farthest shores of a territory farmed to a 
company of furriers (the Hudson’s Bay Company) 
whose dividends depend upon the race of beasts 
being multiplied rather than that of men. Wo 
shall probably not hear much more of these poor 
creatures now that, for a while at least, there is a 
lull in arctic exploration ; and we cannot take 
leave of them without echoing a wisli continually 
expressed throughout Captain M'Clure’s Journal; — 
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“ Would that some practically Christian body, such 
as the Moravian Mission, could send a few of their 
brethren amongst the tribes of Esquimaux who 
wander along the Polar Sea, to carr}'^ to them the 
arts and advantages of civilised life, and trust to 
God, in His own good time, showing theui the way 
of eternal life.” Such men as Mr. Mierchins: 
would in a few years perfectly revolutionise this 
docile and intelligent race. He was, as 1 have Siiid, 
a native of Saxony, and had for maiiy ycai’S been 
a missionary in Labrador. Nothing came amiss 
to this valuable person ; he could make a pair of 
shoes, or crochet an antimacassar, build a house of 
mud or wood, — or sing a song and play the guitar. 
He was strong in frame, and cheeidul and contented 
under all circumstances, perhaps partly because he 
had always been accustomed to a life of trial. 
Such a man as this is worth a hundx'od of the 
pretenders to piety who have fallen, like locusts, on 
the loaves and fishes of many of the races of un- 
civilised man, under the plea of “ plucking brands 
from the burning ” 1 
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CHAP. IX. 

Cape Bathurst left. — Fires observed on Shore — prove to be 
Volcanoes. — Cape Parry reached. — New Land discovered. 
— Possession taken in the Queen’s Name. — The “ Inves- 
tigator ” proceeds on a north-easterly Course. — Barrow’s 
Strait only Sixty Miles further. — Captain M*Clure’s 
Journal. 


Sbptembbb has come. The “ Investigator ” is push- 
ing ahead, the winds are light as they ever have 
been since leaving Behring’s Strait, except for a 
few hours when she was entangled in the pack off 
the Mackenzie Eiver. 

From the 1st to the 5th the vessd was round- 
ing the Bay formed by Capes Bathurst and Parry ; 
whales were very numerous, no less than fifteen 
being seen at one time, although none of a large 
size. The water was deep, eighty-four fathoms 
being obtained, only four miles off shore, when 
at the mouth of the Horton Eiver. On the 4th 
large fires were seen on shore, and at first sup- 
posed to be lighted by the natives to attract 
attention. As, however, Mr. Mierching questioned 
such extravagance in fuel being committed by 
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Esquimaux, on tlie next day (Sept. 5th), -when it 
happened to bo calm with rain, Lieutenant Guvney 
Cresswell, Doctor Armstrong, and some others wore 
sent to examine the spot. 

The fires proved to be volcanic, and issued in 
smoke strongly impregnated with sulphur, from 
fifteen diflbreut conc-like apertures I’csembling 
lime-kilns. Dr. Armsti'ong collected a considerable 
quantity of specimens of earths and minerals, in 
which the place was lich. The general appearance 
of the land was flat, though rising in places to an 
elevation of 300 ft. to 500 ft., and intersected with 
ravines, exhibiting blue clay. The volcanoes wore 
about fifty feet above water, and situated on an old 
land-slip, not unlike the undercliff of the Isle of 
Wight; some pools of water near these volcanic 
cones were strongly impregnated with copperas; 
and altogether the testimony of our voyagers 
would lead us to suppose that the subterranean 
fires at this spot have a different origin to those 
found existing here and there, in about the 56th 
parallel of north latitude, on the western side of the 
Kooky Mountains, where such fires are generally 
imputed to the substratum of coal having caught 
fire by spontaneous combustion. 

On September 6th, 1850, Cape Parry was 
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reached, while a fresh breeze was blowing, but 
with gloomy overcast weather, and the pack ex- 
tending east and west in a close and heavy body, 
about three miles off shore. At noon, the sky 
lifted a little to the northward, and showed 
high bold land, lying off to north-east, the ex- 
tremes of its bearing N. by E. and E. N. E. true. It 
was a first discovery ; for hitherto the chart had 
been a blank in that quarter. This was satisfactory 
in more ways than one, for it was upon the bearing 
of Melville Island, and Captain M‘Clure knew full 
well the advantage, and the prospect of reaching it, 
that was now held out, if the land which he saw 
was an extensive one. 

Land-ioater had already brought him nearly 
half-way to Baffin’s Bay ; next season, if not 
in this, land-water would enable him to achieve 
the rest I 

A freshening north-east breeze and clear weather, 
with more open water, enabled the gallant “ Inves- 
tigator” to stretch off from the American continent 
this night ; and the water became more free from 
ice as they reached under the weather and newly- 
discovered land ; and next day, 7th Sept., at 9.80 
A.M Captain M‘Clure landed to take possession of 
this addition to the realms of his Royal Mistress. 
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Some have blamed him for this; but I think 
few men would have hesitated to do the same 
under similar circumstances. The devotion and 
enterprise, which had brought that company of 
sixty British seamen so far, wei’e alloyed by no 
selfish vanity; thei’e wci’e none but themselves 
in those wild solitudes to re-echo their cheers ; 
and the loyalty with which they hailed their 
first addition to Queen Victoria’s broad i*ealins, 
was as sincere as that which had buoyed them 
up in past difficulties, and cheered and invigo- 
rated them for future trials. It was not for them 
to weigh the value of what they had discovered, 
it was enough that they had done their duty ; and 
an honest conviction of that fact gladdened officer 
and man that day as they stood on the cape which 
marked the half-way of their journey. They 
might not be the men fated to tell their own tale, 
and to reap the reward of their toils ; but come 
what might, they trusted that if at some future 
day their country should loam how honestly they 
had devoted their lives to her glory, she would 
not fell to do honour to their memory. Such were 
the high and ennobling thoughts which filled the 
hearts of the humblest of that little band : well 
might their leader feel proud of them, and they of 
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him ; and both may well smile at any attempt to 
rob them of this honest fame, or sneer at their just 
enthusiasm. They christened the Land “ Baring 
Island,” after the then first Lord of the Admiralty, 
Sir Francis Baring, under the supposition, after- 
wards found erroneous, that it was not connected 
with Banks Land. The headland they were stand- 
ing upon is a remarkably striking one, full 1000 
feet high, and of a castellated appearance; this 
was appropriately named after Lord Nelson, who, 
as a dead hero, has not been sufficiently remem- 
bered by modern naval discoverers. 

Having a southern aspect, the vegetation, for 
this latitude, was somewhat abundant, and the 
arctic flora was seen in perfection. Kecent traces 
of reindeer and hares were a satisfactory sight to 
the Investigators; and some wild geese were 
soaring over head. The ice which was beginning 
to make in the pools and on the land had sent the 
ducks to milder regions southward ; but that they 
came here in large numbers in the summer months 
was very evident. 

Better than all, too, — for who was then going 
to contemplate wintering there ? — from a consi- 
derable elevation, which, as they guessed, embraced 
forty miles of horizon to the north-east, the sea 
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was more open and free from ice. Oh, for a fair 
wind ! was the exclamation that burst from all lips. 

The vessel was now worked along to the north- 
east, against a moderate east wind, with weather 
alternately foggy and fine. The coast of Baring 
Land, as they advanced, showed out point after 
point ; the outline generally picturesque, and 
sloping to the sea. Limestone prevailed in its 
structure, but as yet covered with a considerable 
amount of verdure. Throughout the 8th Septem- 
ber, the “ Investigator ” advanced as rapidly as her 
speed on a wind would admit of, the soundings 
var 3 dng steadily from nine fatlioms to seventy-six 
fathoms, the bottom a dark mud, and in places 
yellow cla}^ The marked continuance of the land 
began now to lead them to suppose that its con- 
nexion with Banks Land was possible ; and when 
next day, the 9th, after a shift of wind had enabled 
the “ Investigator,” to run awhile upon her course 
to the north-east, and land showed out on the 
starboard bow, great anxiety was felt by some, lest 
they should be running into some deep ford or 
inlet without an egress into Barrow’s Strait. 

Should this be the case, they would have to re- 
trace their steps ; but the season for navigation was 
now to bo told in hours, and there was no time 
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for hesitation and doubt ; so the land on the star- 
board bow was at once declared to be another 
island, and named Prince Albert’s Land. Their 
course lay between them, and was shaped ac- 
cordingly. The distance between the two lands 
was conjectured to be thirty miles ; and at an equal 
number of miles from each the “ Investigator ” held 
on her way, iu spite of fogs, and snow squalls. A 
few gulls and seals were seen, and some ducks flying 
south, — an unerring signal of the advent of an 
arctic winter. 

“ The soundings in midchannel were about 
thirty-seven fathoms mud,” says Captain M‘Clure; 
“ and on the evening of the 9th no snow was yet 
to be seen lying on the adjacent land. On Septem- 
ber 10th, in a fog, the ship fell in with two islands ; 
and it was afterwards seen that the strait they were 
going up contracted here to only fourteen miles, 
and some ice was seen hanging about the western 
shore. 

“Sept. 9th, 1850 — Albert Land, on the starboard 
hand, exhibited, in its interior, ranges of mountains 
covered with snow ; but the lower grounds were as 
yet free ; here and there peaks of a volcanic cha- 
racter and outline were seen, but none that appeared 
active, and the rocks were mostly limestone, as on 
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the western shore.” Among the islands gulls still 
lingered, giving a hope of muter having delayed its 
arrival; and that arrival was now what the 
voyagei'S most feared. They felt as if they would 
give all they held dear in life for another week of 
summer. The dangers of the navigation, cold, 
hunger, and hai'dship, — all were forgotten. ‘‘ Only 
give us time,” they said, “ and we must make the 
North-west Passage.” At noon the observations 
placed the “Investigator” only sixty miles from 
Barrow’s Strait. “ I cannot,” writes Captain 
M‘Clure, in his private journal, “ describe my 
anxious feelings. Can it be possible that this 
water communicates with Barrow’s Strait, and 
shall in’ovo to be the long-sought North-west 
Passage ? Can it bo that so humble a creature as 
I am will be permitted to perform what has baf- 
fled the talented and wise for hundreds of years ! 
But all praise be ascribed unto Him who hath con- 
ducted us so far in safety. His ways are not our 
ways, or the means that He uses to accomplish His 
ends within our comprehension. The wisdom of 
the world is foolishness with Him.” 

Captain M‘Clure, I am sure, need be under no 
apprehension that his feelings, and those of his gal- 
lant supporters, will not be properly appreciated. 
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One such paragraph as that above quoted is enough 
to show how well in that hour of joy, as well as in 
future ones of anxiety and distress, they both 
placed their trust where there could be no dis- 
appointment. An eloquent tribute to this truly 
chivalrous dependence upon God and a good cause 
has been furnished by a continental writer.* He 
says, after quoting such a paragraph as the above : 
“ Le sentiment intime de la Bible si coramun aux 
Anglais, les suit partont ; il les accoinpagne dans 
toutes les epreuves, les sentient dans tons les 
dangers. Quand le Calife Omar brhla la biblio- 
thfeque d’ Alexandrie, il dit : ‘ Si les livi’es ne contien- 
nent que le Coran il sent inutiles, s’ils contiennent 
autre chose, ils sent de trop sur la terre.’ Ainsi 
les Anglais avec leur Bible, ce livre unique leur 
sufS-t ; il contient tout. Et quand on les suit dans 
ces courses h4roiques qu’ils font dans les regions in- 
explor4es, on ne peut s’emp6cher d’ouvrir avec eux 
le Livre des livres. Ces intrdpides pionniers, ces 
pr4curseurs de la civilisation qui ouvrent k I’hu- 
manit4 de nouvelles voies, nous apparaissent 
comme des Moises qui vont ^ la conqu6te de la 
terre promise.” 

* M. Lemoine, in VIndependance Beige, 
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CHAP. X. 

Signs of a rapidly approaching Winter. — Critical Position of 
tlio “ Inv cstigatoi — ]\£ade fast to a Floe. — Safe for the 
Present. — Winter begun. — Winter Clothing. — Driven 
■with the Ice towards Bai row’s Strait. — Arduous Toils. — 
The Investigator ” reaches her most advanced Position. 
— Beset at Last. — Dangerous Agitation in the Icc. — Pre- 
parations for Shipwreck. — Sweeping with the Pack against 
the Cliffs. — Imminent Peril. — Safe once more. — And 
stationary. 


The 11th September, 1850, came in upon the “ In- 
vestigator,” and brought with it the first undoubted 
signs of winter. The ice, acted upon by a fresh 
north-west gale, had rolled down the strait and be- 
set her, its motion being at times appallingly rapid. 
The thermometer fell to 21°-!-, or 11“ below 
freezing point; and long dark nights added to 
the difficulties of navigating in such inclement 
weather. Harbour or winter quarters fit to secure 
the ship in, there were none in sight ; and if there 
had been, it would have been out of the question 
as yet to retreat upon one whilst Barrow’s Strait 
was so near at hand. 
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On the very same day, Captain Austin’s expe- 
dition, which it will be remembered left England 
shortly after Captain M’Clure’s did, to reach Mel- 
ville Island from Baihn’s Bay, was overtaken by 
similar signs of winter off Griffith’s Island, the 
position of the two parties (each ignorant of the 
other’s whereabouts) being about 400 miles in an 
E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction; and, strangely 
enough, as showing how much the seasons in the 
Frigid Zone agree year after year, it was exactly 
two years anterior, upon that very day (as Captain 
M’Clure remarks in his Journal), that the expedi- 
tion of Sir James Ross was frozen in permanently 
in Leopold Harbour. 

The “ Investigator’s ” position was now most cri- 
tical; for the westerly gales had caught her upon 
the eastern and lee shore of Prince of Wales Strait, 
and pressed her, together with the ice with which 
she was surrounded, down upon that coast. Her 
only safeguard from destruction, for some time, was 
in holding on, with strong hawsers and stream 
chain, to ice-anchors fixed in a heavy floe which, 
from drawing more water than the ship, served, 
when it grounded, as a natural dock or break- water 
for her. 

Along the westward side of the strait, the gale 
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caused a fine lane of water to be seen, — a tantalising 
sight for the imprisoned officers and men ! — it 
served, however, to feed anticipation, and to prevent 
their leader from thinking of winter quarters. 

On the I2tli September his Journal is to the fol- 
lowing effect : — “The temperature of the water has 
fallen to 28° Fahr. (freezing point of sea- water). 
The breeze has freshened to a gale, bringing with 
it snow, and sending down large masses of icc upon 
us. The pressure is considerable, listing the vessel 
several degrees. Fortunately a large floe, which was 
fast approaching the vessel, has had its progress 
arrested by one extreme of it taking the ground 
and the other end locking with a grounded floe 
upon our wcatlier beam. It is thus completely 
checked, and forms a safe barrier against all fur- 
ther pressure. As the rudder was likely to become 
damaged, it was unhung and suspended over the 
stern. We can now do nothing, being regularly 
beset, but await any favoui*ablc change of the ice, 
which we anxiously look for, knowing that the 
navigable season for this year has almost reached 
its utmost limit, and that a few hours of clear 
water will in all probability solve the long-sought 
problem as to the practicability of a North-west 
Passage.” 
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The 13th and 14th September brought no change 
for the better; the ice, acted upon by winds, tides 
and currents, kept in constant motion outside of 
the “Investigator,” and gave rise to illusory pros- 
pects of open water and fair leads. By dint 
of great labour and watching for favourable op- 
portunities, the ship was gi'adually warped, and 
hauled about 1200 yards farther off shore and to 
windward. 

The temperature of the air fell to 10“-}- of Fahr., 
or 22° below freezing point ; the surface of the sea, 
where free from pack or broken ice, congealed 
and froze rapidly ; the land became hidden under 
a general covering of snow ; the stern reign of an 
arctic winter had begun. 

Winter raiment was now generally adopted ! and 
more than one anxious wish was expressed for 
some sheltered cove to heave in sight, wherein the 
risk of being drifted with the pack of Prince of 
Wales Strait might be avoided. 

The likelihood of such an occurrence forced 
itself disagreeably upon the minds of all who 
looked in the direction of the Princess Koyal 
group, and saw those dark cliffs ripping up the 
ice which rolled down upon them. If, upon the 
other hand, enchained as the ship was in the pack, 
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she should touch the ground before the adjacent 
moving body of ice did, it would roll over them, 
entailing certain destruction of the ship, and at 
such a season most assuredly a great loss of life. 

The appearance of a few of the hardier gulls of 
those regions cheered the men a little; and the 
Captain remarks that the appearance of these bh’ds 
was a good omen, which he believed to indicate 
water somewhere near him ; and yet he does not 
deny that every day now lost by the ship being 
beset added to his intense anxiety. Should he 
winter in the pack, and even escape shipwreck, 
he could not tell whore he might be drifted to in 
the coming winter. 

On September the 15th, the wind veered a little 
more to the southward, up the channel, and 
the ice began to drive towards Barrow’s Strait, 
opening a little at the same time. All hands were 
set to work, of course, to reach the largest spaces of 
water in sight : and this labour was pursued even 
during the night, the men in the dark leaping and 
carrying the hawsers from piece to piece of ice, 
trusting to its white glimmer to see their road and 
secure a footing. It was satisfactory to find them- 
selves drifting along in a churning sea of ice, 
amid darkness and snow storm, so that it was to 

I 
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the north-east; but the sudden variations of the 
soundings which the men in the chains called out, 
sometimes only as little as five fathoms water, and 
then ofi^ again to twenty, reminded them of how 
perilous was the course they were pursuing. 

On the 16th September, she still made slow 
progress towards Barrow’s Strait, and on the 17th 
September, 1850, reached their most advanced 
position in lat. 73“ 10' N., and long. 117“ 10' "W., 
about thirty miles from the waters of that series 
of straits which, under the names of Melville, 
Barrow, and Lancaster, communicate with BaflS^n’s 
Bay. At this tantalising distance, the ship ceased 
to drift, and the ice appeared to have reached a 
point beyond which some unknown cause would 
not allow it to proceed. The heavy pack of 
Melville Strait lying across the head of the 
channel, was supposed to be the reason of the 
ice of Prince of Wales Strait ceasing to move 
on to the north-east; and the impassable nature 
of the pack in the same direction, in the following 
year, confirmed this hypothesis. On that day (the 
19th Sept., 1850), Captain M‘Clure tells us, he 
debated in his mind whether to abandon all hope 
of reaching Barrow’s Strait that year, and retrace 
his steps southward in search of a wintering place, 
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or to hold on, so far as he might, and run the 
risk of wintering in the pack. “ I decided,” he says, 
“ upon the latter of these two coui’ses ; ” and the 
consideration which influenced him in this difficult 
choice was, “ that to relinquish the ground obtained 
through so much labour and anxiety, for the 
remote chance of finding safe winter quarters, 
would be injudicious, thoroughly impressed as I 
was with the absolute importance of retaining 
every mile, to insure any favourable results while 
navigating those seas.” Besides this, it was de- 
sirable to hold as advanced a position as possible, 
in order that the spring sledge-parties which he 
contemplated despatching in 1851, should be at 
once set to work upon new and unsearched coast 
lines. To winter voluntarily in the pack was 
now as confidently decided upon as if arctic 
authorities had never said that such an attempt 
would result in certain destruction ; and ‘that same 
reliance upon an over-ruling Providence, which 
had carried them successfully so far, cheered them 
in the anxieties to which their novel ex^jaiment 
gave rise. 

The smallest pools of water now became rapidly 
covered with now-formed ice ; the eider ducks, the 
hardiest and strongest-winged of the feathered 
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tribe •which visits the polar seas, were last seen on 
the 23rd September; and the temperature of the 
air fast verged towards the zero of Fahrenheit. 
Although the ice had formed round the ship, and 
the pack was re-cemented to a certain degree, still 
it was far from quiescent. Sometimes a pressure 
would take place upon opposite sides of the body, — 
which was stiU detached from the coast of Banks 
Land as well as the Eastern shore, — the sheets of 
young ice would crack across, and one part over- 
run the other -with a sharp chirping noise, which 
reverberated through the frosty air; at another time 
some huge field of ice, which from its great depth 
was much more acted upon by the tides or 
currents than its neighbours, would rush with 
fearful velocity through the lighter ice, turning 
up everything that came in its way, and giving 
rise to fears lest such a moving field should touch 
and sink the ship. At another time the whole 
body of the pack, acted upon by north-east winds, 
would sweep gradually southward and towards the 
shoals and cliffs of Princess Royal Island : indeed, 
at one time, the “Investigator” drifted twenty- 
four miles south in three days. They had for- 
tunately laid hold of a large piece of ice which 
grounded upon the shoals westward of Princess 
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Eoyal Island; and there the ship held on under 
its lee, for security, as the rest of the ice swept 
by. Some idea of the stoin upon the ship, as 
■well as the desperate position she was in, may be 
gleaned by the fact, that at one time she was 
in five fcithoins water, and trusting for safety 
to every available hawser in the vessel, amounting 
in the aggregate to a thirty-one inch hemp cable 
and a stream chain in addition, yet she was every 
minute expecting to part, as the pressure took her 
broad bow, or surged against her trembling sides. 

Anticipating the worst that could occur, Cap- 
tain M‘Clure ordered a large (quantity of provisions 
and fuel to be placed upon deck, the officers 
and men to be carefully told off to their boats, 
and every one to have his appointed place and 
duty in the event of a final catastrophe ; tents 
and warm clothing were also prepared, and every 
precaution taken to save life, even if it were 
beyond human power to save the ship. 

On the 27th September, the temperature being 
then at zero, and the ice, as they fancied, sta- 
tionary, after the “ Investigator " had drifted tea 
miles south of the Princess Royal Island, prepara- 
tions were commenced for housing the vessel over, 
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and otherwise securing her crew from the intense 
cold and inclemency of a winter which was well nigh 
upon them. The officers had just time to congratu- 
late themselves upon the escape from past dangers, 
and to express thankfulness at having only lost 
thirty miles of latitude by the drifting of the pack, 
when a change of wind set it all again in motion. 
The 28th was spent in breathless anxiety, as, help- 
less in their icy trammels, they swept northward 
again toward the cliffs of Princess Royal Island. 
These cliffs rose perpendicularly from the sea at 
the part against which the ship appeared to be 
setting, and as the crew eyed them for a hope of 
safety, if the good craft should be crushed against 
those rocky precipices, they could see no ledge 
upon which even a goat could have established a 
footing ; and an elevation of 400 feet precluded a 
chance of scaling them. To launch the boats over 
the moving pack was their sole chance, and that a 
poor one, rolling and upheaving as it was under 
the influence of wind, tide, and pressure. 

It is in such an emergency that discipline, and a 
certainty that each would perform unflinchingly 
his duty, as well as the innate good qualities of our 
noble seamen, are shown to the best advantage. 
Dastards would in such circumstances have de-. 
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serted their ship ; but the Investigators were made 
of different stuff ; they knew too that One who is 
“ strong to save ” was watching over them, and 
they eyed the bleak cliffs, which in a few minutes 
might be frowning over their gi*aves, Avith the calm 
courage of resolute men. A finer picture than such 
a scene presented can hardly be imagined, and it 
was one repeatedly exhibited during this wonder- 
ful voyage ; but it would be an almost hopeless at- 
tempt to convey to the reader — by mere descrip- 
tion — an adequate idea either of the scenery so 
replete with the grim terrors of the polar regions 
or of the moral grandeur of self-devotion in the 
officers and men. “ It looks a bad job this time ! ” 
inquiringly remarked one of the sailors, as he 
assisted another old sea-dog in coiling down neatly 
a frozen hawser. “Yes!” was the rejoinder, as 
the other shaded his eyes from the driving snow, 
and cast a glance at the dark cliff looming through 
the storm ; “ the old craft will double up like an 
old basket when she gets alongside of them rocks!” 

The “Investigator’s” hour was not yet come, 
however; and when within 500 yards of the rocks, 
the ice coaclt-wheded her along them, and finally 
swept her past the islands upon the eastern side. 
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No water was in sight from the mast-head ; yet 
onwards they drifted slowly, and on September 
30th became again stationary in lat. 72° 50' N., 
and long. 117° 55' W., very nearly as far north 
as they had sailed a fortnight before. 
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CHAP. XL 

Severe Pressure on the Ice, — Dangerous Nips. — Farewell 
lo the Sun. — Housing the Vessel. — Good Health and 
Spirits of the Men. — Five Hundred Pounds of Meat 
found to be putrid, — Winter Rambles on the Ice. — Perils 
arising in some of these. — An Excursion to view the 
North-west Passage. — Hard Labour and Insufficient Food. 
— Suffering from Thirst. — The Passage seen. — Captain 
M‘Cluro lost for a Night. — Return of the Party to the 
Ship, — Success of Measures taken for the Health of the 
Crew. 

During the first week in October a change of the 
moon occasioned spring-tides, which of course led 
to considerable motion in the ice ; but that motion 
only manifested itself in the shape of severe pres- 
sure and nips, there being no water of sufficient 
space to allow the pack to drift either north or 
south. On the occasion of one of these nips, the 
“ Investigator ” was thro^vn much over to the star- 
board side, and lifted two feet out of the water by 
the ice pressing under her keel ; every timber in 
the vessel cracked and groaned, and the bells began 
to ring as she surged and trembled under the 
shock. There needed no boatswain’s pipe to bring 
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all hands upon deck ; and there, in an October 
night, with the temperature thirty-six degrees below 
freezing point, each man stood at his station, ex- 
])ecting a final catastrophe to the ship, and that 
they should themselves be left upon the surface of 
the frozen strait, to fare as best they might. Mag- 
nificent auroras lit up the heavens more than once 
about this time, and generally appeared most 
brilliant in its southern region. The pale sun 
swept, it is true, across the sky, in a daily-diminish- 
ing arch ; but his rays had ceased to give warmth, 
and the tiniest crystals of snow withstood his power. 
Light, however, he still gave for a while ; and all 
looked upon him as a friend for whose speedy 
return they should soon have to pray, that they 
might be released from the nine long months of 
solitary imprisonment now beginning. 

The housing was spread over the vessel, and the 
curtains nailed down to the gunwale upon the 
northern side, to shield the men from the cutting 
blasts of that quarter ; but to the southward every 
precaution was taken to enjoy the sun’s light as 
long as possible. The fact of life and light being 
almost synonymous terms was deeply impressed 
upon the mind of Captain M‘Clure; and to his 
constant remembrance of it we must in a great 
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measure impute the extraordinary exemption of his 
crew from scurvy. They, as ■well as the officers, 
appeared now to be in the best health and spirits ; 
and there were only two men upon the doctor’s 
sick-list on the 6th October. 

Every evening, after work was over, the after 
part of the lower deck was converted into a 
temporary stage, on which the “ clover dogs ” of 
the crew performed, danced, sang, or recited, for 
the amusement of those who were less accom- 
plished ; and the roars of laughter and light- 
hearted jokes, passing among them, bore good 
evidence that neither nips, frostbites, nor hair- 
breadth escapes, preyed upon the spirits of any 
of the audience. 

On examining some canisters of preserved meat, 
Captain M‘Clure found, much to his chagrin, that 
no less than 500 lbs. were so putrid as to necessitate 
throwing them overboard, a loss mainly occasioned 
by fractures made in the tins when stowing the ship’s 
hold in England. Greatly did Captain M‘Clure 
lament this additional diminution of his resources ; 
for it will be remembered a boat-load of meat had 
already been lost when the ship was aground off 
Point Manning. He consoled himself, however, 
with the hope that a certain surplus, .which the 
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contractor had promised to put on board to cover 
such contingencies, would replace this unfortunate 
deficit. 

Amongst the preparations made for the worst 
that could befall the ship, there is one which will 
strike every one as evincing carefulness and skill, 
and at the same time it will show how eritical the 
position of the vessel must have been. This was 
the blasting with gunpowder, and the employment 
of manual labour, to remove all the hummocks and 
inequalities upon the surface of the ice upon one 
side of the vessel, in order that a smooth surface 
might be ready to receive her, as there was a 
probability of her being thrown upon the ice. 
Nothing can better bring home to our minds their 
position, or the cool way in which it was met, than 
the above fact ; and to realise it. Captain M‘Clure 
need hardly add, in his Journal, that he despairs 
of being able to convey to us even a remote idea of 
the harassing anxiety he underwent whilst his 
vessel was settling herself in her icy cradle. “ The 
crashing, creaking, and straining are beyond de- 
scription,” he adds ; “ and the officer of the watch, 
when speaking to me, is obliged to put his mouth 
close to my ear, on account of the deafening noise.” 

From the 10th of October the ice in and about 
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the ship became quiet, although the pack -was still 
in some places detached from the shore, and moved 
slightly north and south with the tide. The work 
of housing over being completed, parties of men 
and officers began to stroll out for the purpose of 
acquiring some information of the neighbourhood, 
and going through the form of taking possession of 
their new discovery ; a ceremony which, though of 
no great importance when the acquisition was so 
entirely valueless, served at least to break the 
dreary monotony of such an existence as theirs 
now was. 

The incidents which arose upon such rambles 
afforded something to talk about, too ; and on some 
occasions unforeseen dangers added to the excite- 
ment of the journeys. One instance will serve 
to show how unpleasantly these parties of pleasure 
sometimes ended. 

On a calm fine morning, with the temperatui’c 
just forty degrees below freezing point. Captain 
M'Olure, Lieut. Ci'esswcll, Dr. Armstrong, and Mr. 
Mierching, wth some seamen, started to visit the 
eastern side of the strait, and take possession of the 
land. The road at first lay over the broken and 
rugged pack ; but they afterwards reached a belt of 
smooth ice of the present season’s formation, and it 
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carried them to a piled-up barrier of broken floe, 
formed where the new ice impinged against the 
heavy grounded hummocks which lined the coast. 

The tide happened at the moment to have 
brought the two edges together with much violence ; 
and the lighter ice (some feet in thickness, however) 
was turning up and rolling over, layer upon layer. 
Follow my leader was the idea of all the party ; and 
away they rushed over the pile formed by the bat- 
tling floes, cheering as they reached the land, and 
regardless of the fact that at turn of tide those 
very floes might part and cut off their retreat. 

Every one put his best leg foremost to reach 
some highland seen in the interior, from the 
summit of which, as they anticipated, there would 
be a possibility of seeing into Barrow’s Strait, and 
thus connecting their work with that of Sir Edward 
Parry in 1819 ; there was but little time, therefore, 
to think of how they were to return. The seamen 
were left on the first high ridge of land, to con- 
struct a cairn upon a spot duly christened after 
the illustrious consort of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty; and the officers, after another two hours’ 
hard struggle through deep snow and over a diffi- 
cult country, reached what was long afterwards re- 
membered as Mount Adventure. 
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Although some 1400 feet above the level of the 
sea, the trending away of the coast they were upon 
prevented their toilsome journey being rewarded 
by a view of the termination of Prince of Wales 
Strait upon the eastern side ; but on the W'cst there 
rose in the distance a headland which appeared 
like the termination of Banks or Baring Land, 
with a blank space between it and the east side 
of the strait, which confirmed Captain !M‘Clure in 
his belief of a channel through, and made his com- 
panions exclaim that they saw into Barrow’s Strait. 
This point, however, the Captain wisely decided upon 
placing shortly beyond all doubt or cavil, by tra- 
velling to it with a sledge party. Although tmees 
were seen on the snow of bears, deer, foxes, and 
lemmings, they did not fall in with a single living 
creature; and the view they obtained of Albert Land 
was not such as to afford much promise of game, 
for vegetation, the great test of the presence of ani- 
mal life in the far north, was exceedingly scanty, 
and little gladdened the eyes of our travellers be- 
yond small patches of dwarf willow and moss. 

“ We had returned to the shore,” says Captain 
M‘Clure, “ and were following our track back to the 
ship, anticipating the pleasure of a good dinner 
after a twenty miles’ walk, when, upon coming to 
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where the jxmction of the land (or fixed ice) and 
sea floes took place, we beheld a separation of fifty 
yards of clear black water! Our feelings are 
easier to be imagined than described, — nearly 
five miles from the vessel, a polar night closing in ; 
and the only provision amongst the whole party 
was a solitary tin of preserved meat which had 
been issued to the men for their dinner, but had 
now become so solidly frozen as to defy both their 
knives and teeth.” 

Just before dark, a point, a few miles to the 
southward, was observed, which gave some promise 
of being connected with the sea floe by a block or 
baiTier of ice. Towards it the fatigued party strug- 
gled, over very rugged and slippery ice. Every 
now and then one of their party would experience 
a severe fall into some deep cleft, or over some 
huge hummock ; and then, thoroughly jaded, they 
would sit down and feel inclined to drop off into 
a sleep from which they would never have awak- 
ened in this world. Captain M‘Clure, however, was 
aware of this danger ; and his voice aroused them, 
to exertion. After firing muskets for some time to 
attract attention, they were rejoiced to see rockets 
and guns discharged from the ship. It told them 
that those on board were taking measures for their 
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rescue; and meantime they continued to indi- 
cate their relative position to the ship by firing 
at intervals so long as the ammunition lasted, 
after which they could only hope for the best. 
About half-past eight a light was seen evidently 
approaching upon the sea ice. A shout of de- 
light, responded to as heartily, rang through the 
black stillness of a polar night. Then came the 
anxious hope that the people fi’om the ship had 
brought a boat ■with them ; for without it aid was 
out of the question. 

Even in such a moment the sailors’ light-heart- 
edness did not desert them ; for when one of the 
party exclaimed that “ the ship had fired another 
rocket! ” “Ah !” another observed, “I wish they 
would fire a Halkett’s boat * at us !” a wish in 
which assuredly all cordially joined. 

The relieving party at length approached within 
hail, upon the opposite side of the lane of water ; 
and, worn-out as Oapt. M'Clure’s party was, all lis- 
tened with indescribable anxiety for the answer 
when, to the momentous question put by the leader, 

* Halkett's boats aro the ingenious invention of Lieut. 
Peter Halkett, of the Eoyal Navy. They are made of indian- 
rubber, and, being inflated with air, are very portable and highly 
useful upon arctic service. 
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“ Have you a boat with you ? ” there was a pause 
in which the writer has been assured one could 
have heard a pulse beat, and then came across the 
darkness — “ No ! we did not know you wanted 
one.” Capt. M'Clure sent them back immediately 
to the ship for the Halkett’s boat, and meantime, 
aided by his officers, he exerted himself to keep 
the men from falling asleep. Happily the party, 
on its way to the “ Investigator,” was met by 
another conveying boats, and the two returned 
with all speed to the water, which had now become 
covered with bay-ice nearly an inch thick. 

Mr. Court, however, the master of the “Inves- 
tigator,” was just the man to meet such difficulties 
as now lay in the way of relieving his shipmates ; 
and in spite of bay-ice, and current, and moving 
ice, by midnight all the party were safely ferried 
across, and on their way to their ship. “ I can- 
not,” says Captain M‘Clure in his Journal, “ speak 
too highly of these excellent little boats, or of the 
ingenuity of the inventor, as without them my large 
party would have had to endure the rigours of an 
arctic night, without clothing, tents, or provisions, 
and the consequences of this might have been very 
serious.” 

By four in the morning the travellers had par- 
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taken of a substantial meal, and retired to their 
beds heartily tired after eighteen hours’ exertion, 
and grateful for so fortunate a termination to their 
adventure. 

From the 10th to the 21st of October, prepara- 
tions were made to despatch a sledge-party to 
the northward to reach Banw’s Strait, and as- 
sure themselves of the fact of their having dis- 
covered a North-west Passage. Even had they been 
ready to start at once, it would have been necessary 
to give time for the ice to fonn sufiSciently to 
insure the ship from being blown away with the 
drifting pack whilst the party was absent, — an ac- 
cident which, experience has shown to artic navi- 
gators, might occur up to a late date in October. 
A remarkable rise of temperature to 24® plus of 
Fahrenheit, from 2“ minus^ with the wind blowing 
fresh from north-east, would seem to indicate that 
the winter, of the region in which the “ Investi- 
gator ” was frozen in, is modified by the warm air 
from the open water of Barrow’s Strait, as well as 
that of southerly winds from the American con- 
tinent} but this sudden change was far from 
pleasant to the crew, for they had all put on their 
winter clothing, and had begun to close up the 
ship, ready to resist the rigour of the cold, so that 
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a momentary rise of this nature only created dis- 
comfort, and was of too transitory a nature to be 
beneficial. Indeed the men voted warm weather 
in the middle of October a nuisance ; and the old 
hands, with a knowing shake of the head and co- 
pious expectorations of “ ’baccy juice,” warned the 
novices against “ being fools enough to pull their 
clothes off on account of such a bit of sunshine, 
for perhaps in an hour’s time Zero would be about 
again.” Zero^ it must be observed, was invariably 
referred to as a veritable foe having an actual 
existence, and was to be combated as they would 
do the Arch-Enemy. About this time a landing was 
made on the islands named after Her Koyal High- 
ness the Princess Royal ; but they offered nothing 
remarkable beyond the remains of some ancient 
Esquimaux graves and fox-traps. Traces of ani- 
mals were, as usual, numerous, and excited as 
much Interest in the minds of the navigators as 
human footsteps did in that of Robinson Crusoe 
in his lonely island ; for already, with those who 
could appreciate the possible contingencies of arc- 
tic exploration, it became an important desidera- 
tum that game of some sort should be found, 
to eke out the resources of the ship, and keep the 
crew free from the ravages of scurvy. The pre- 
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served meats were constantly found decayed to an 
alarming extent ; and between the 12th and 18th of 
October no less than four hundred and iioeniy-four 
founds of it were thrown ovei’board as unfit for 
food, — much to the regret of Captain M'Clurc, who 
thus early began to see how carefully he should 
be obliged to husband his resoui’ccs, in order to 
carry his crew through their enterprise successfully 
and in good health. 

As yet, however, no reduction in the allowance 
took place; for the leader of that gallant ship’s 
company knew that, when the time came to render 
a straitened allowance actually necessai'y, his officers 
and men would cheerfully and manfully submit to 
the privation. 

October the 21st, 1850, came in with a tempe* 
rature ranging a little below zero, light winds, and 
an overcast sky. The ice of the strait appeared 
to have remained stationaiy during the last 
spring-tides, and the usual polar accompaniment 
of strong gales ; Captain M'Clure therefore deter- 
mined to start for Barrow’s Strait with a sledge 
manned with six men, and commanded by Mr. 
Court, his active and indefatigable master, aided 
for a while by a fatigue party of men under Mr. 
Wynniatt (mate), and Dr.Armstrong, and to leave 
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the ship to the charge of Lieut. Haswell. Nothing 
can he more delightful than the terms of warm 
praise in which Captain M‘Clure speaks of all the 
ofScers, when upon the eve of parting from them 
for a service not unattended with some peril. 
Hearty were the cheers, and Well-fare-ye ! ’s on 
either side, as the little sledge-party hade good-hye 
to ship and companions, and plodded on their 
lonely way, to bring hack one day to their ship- 
mates the most interesting intelligence ever told to 
the hundreds who have devoted health, strength, 
and energy to the problem of a North-west Pas- 
sage. 

The headlong zeal of the excited crew upon the 
sledge soon received a lesson in patience from the 
rugged and broken pack, by the repeated capsizing 
of the sledge, and its eventual fracture beyond all 
temporary repair. There was nothing then for it, 
but to send back Mr. Court to the ship for another 
sledge, whilst the rest pitched the tent, and slept 
their first night under canvas upon the frozen 
ocean. 

The “ Investigator ” had left England but little 
prepared for extensive sledge- work, and with few 
if any improvements upon the system of sledge- 
travelling ori^ally laid down by Captain Sir 
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James C. Ross. Consequently iu all her sledge* 
parties there was, if possible, a greater amount of 
hardship and privation than in those of the expe- 
ditions under Captains Austin, Kellett, or Belcher, 
who each improved upon their predecessors’ ex- 
perience. The smallest amount of work was done 
by those who had least comfort. We find that, at 
the close of the first day’s journey, the truly frugal 
meal of Captain M‘Clure and his men was a pint 
of tepid water apiece, into which a little oatmeal 
was thrown ; after which they retired to their 
sleeping-bags, to rest as best they might with a tem- 
perature of 6° minus. On October 22nd, the new 
sledge having joined them, and been loaded, the 
party proceeded to the northward, working over 
alternate patches of rough and smooth ice, until 
the night came on, and it became too dark to see 
their way. The tent was then pitched, and supper 
prepared; but such a supper! one pint of incited 
snow and a piece of frozen pcmmican ! Hunger, 
however, sweetened even this meal ; and, tired and 
cold, they got into their frozen blankets and fell 
asleep, as if safe on board their snug and comfortable 
ship, whilst an October snow rolled over their frail 
canvas tenement. Next morning before day-break, 
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the cook of the day was roused, and his culinary 
powers were called into play under the trying cir- 
cunastances of a temperature of 32“ below freez- 
ing point. Some water was warmed suf&ciently 
for a preparation of chocolate to be dissolved in 
it ; and a pint of this tepid beverage being given 
to each man, together with a biscuit and a half 
apiece, the party again manned the drag-ropes of 
the sledge and proceeded to the northward. 

After some difficulty in crossing ridges of broken 
ice — the hedge-rows of an arctic landscape, — they 
reached vast fields of smooth ice of the present 
season’s fornaation; and here an obstacle of a fresh 
nature awaited them. The autumnal snow had 
accumulated heavily upon the surface of these 
young ice-fields, and, weighing them down, caused 
the sea- water to flow through sufficiently to render 
the under part of the snow almost as tenacious 
as clay. The fatigue of haxJing two hundred 
pounds apiece through such a route was excessive ; 
but the gallant crew strained every nerve, and 
the distended veins and large drops of perspiration 
(freezing on the faces of the men) told how well 
they were working. Unfortunately no water could 
be had to appease their thirst — they might as 
well have been labouring on the great Sahara; 
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for every handful of snow which they thrust into 
their parched mouths augmented rather than 
assuaged their sufferings, as it contained more 
or less of the salts of the sea-water which, as I 
have before said, rendered the surface of the floe 
wet and tenacious. About noon, one of the best 
men of the party became perfectly exhausted, and 
two others were frostbitten. Captain M'Clure then 
stopped to give them the noonday meal of cold 
water and frozen pemmican; but the latter they 
did not taste of, for thirst had quite overcome 
hunger, and when they had drunk aU that the 
allowance of fuel for the day would thaw, they 
again trudged on till dark, when, as on the 
previous evening, the tent was pitched, and their 
rough meal and rougher bed prepared. That 
done, pipes were lit, and whilst some of the men 
repaired their torn mocassins and seal-skin boots 
by candle-light, the Captain read them a tale out 
of “ Chambers’s Miscellany,” until at last his tired 
companions fell off one by one into the land of 
dreams. “ October 2-ith,” says Captain M'Clure, 
“ was not so cutting a day, the thermometer hav- 
ing risen to 5“-(- Fahr. ; I walked ahead whilst 
the sledge was packing, ascended a point of land 
a hundred feet above the level of the sea, and ob- 
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served distinctly that the eastern shore of Prince 
of Wales Strait trended now far away to the east- 
ward, whilst that of the western coast (which we 
were upon) preserved its northerly direction. The 
point whereon I stood appeared to be the most 
contiguous to the opposite shore, and the breadth 
across about fifteen miles ; beyond me, the shores 
of the strait evidently began to separate. This 
encouraged me in the hope that we were on the 
point of reaching Barrow’s Strait; and seeing a 
hill at what appeared a distance of 12 miles due 
north of my position, I returned to the sledge, 
and pointed it out to the crew as a capo from 
whence we should see that long-wished-for sea.” 

Every man now dragged with a will, in the hope 
of reaching that night the end of his journey ; but 
after seven hours’ toilsome labour, the tantalising 
cape still retained its original position, and they 
seemed not a mile nearer to it. Captain M‘Clure 
then saw that he had been much deceived in its 
apparent distance, owing to the clearness of the 
atmosphere, and that thirty miles was a nearer 
estimate than twelve, of the probable length of 
their march. After a night’s rest and another 
hard day’s work, they were still two miles off the 
cape, when night closed in and obliged them to 
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halt and encamp. Though disappointed in not 
sighting Barrow’s Strait on the 25th, they were 
all much cheered by the multiplying proofs around 
them of its close proximity. Away to the north- 
east they already saw that wonderful oceanic ice 
which Sir Edward Parry so well described in his 
memorable voyage to Melville Island, in 1819,-— 
ice which they had left behind them directly they 
entered Prince of Wales Strait, and which they now 
again found at its northern extremity. Great 
hiUs and dales of blue crystalline sea-ice rolled on 
before them in the direction of Melville Island; 
and it required more than ordinary sanguinencss of 
disposition to suppose they ever should navigate 
the “ old Investigator ” through such a sea ; yet, 
to have heard the party talk, the feat would have 
appeared certain of accomplishment, — all things 
seemed possible to men who had already mastered 
so much. By an observed meridian altitude of 
the star Capella, the latitude was now ascertained 
to be 73" 25' N., this being the first and only 
observation they had been able to obtain since 
quitting their ship. 

The morning of the 26th of October, 1850, was 
fine and cloudless ; it was with no ordinary feelings 
of joy and gratitude that Captain M‘01ure and his 
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party started before sunrise to obtain from the 
adjacent hill a view of that sea which connected 
their discoveries with those of Sir Edward Parry. 
Ascending a hill 600 feet above the sea-level, they 
patiently awaited the increase of light to reveal 
the long-sought-for North-west Passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. 

As the sun rose, the panorama slowly unveiled 
itself. First the land called after H. R. H. Prince 
Albert showed out on an easterly bearing; and 
from a point since named after the late Sir Robert 
Peel, it evidently turned away to the cast, and 
formed the northern entrance of the channel upon 
that side. 

The coasts of Banks Land terminated about 
twelve miles farther than where the party stood ; 
and thence it turned away to the north-west, 
forming the northern coast of that land, the loom 
of which had been so correctly reported and so 
well placed by Sir Edward Parry’s expedition 
thirty-odd years before. Away to the north, and 
across the entrance of Prince of Wales Strait, 
lay the firozen waters of Barrow’s or, as it is now 
called, Melville Strait ; and, raised as they were 
at an altitude of 600 feet above its level, the eye- 
sight embraced a distance which precluded the 
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possibility of any land lying in that direction 
between them and Melville Island. 

The North-west Passage was discovered ! All 
doubt as to the water-communication between the 
two great oceans was removed ; and it now alone 
remained for Captain M‘Clure, his officers and men, 
to perfect the work by traversing the few thousand 
miles of known ground between them and their 
homes. 

The feelings of Captain M'Clure and his com- 
panions may be easily understood when we re- 
member what they had gone through to earn this 
success, and how the hand of the All-powerful 
had borne them through no ordinary dangers in 
their gallant efforts 5 but no arrogant self-estima- 
tion formed pai’t of the ci’owd of tumultuous feel- 
ings which made their hearts beat so high, and 
never from the lips of man burst a more fervent 
Tliank God! than now from those of that little 
company. 

And we feci that they had reason to be proud 
as well as grateful, when we call to mind the time, 
the money, the men which England had previously 
lavished, without success, on the discovery of this 
great geographical problem. 

Franklin and his heroic followers had, indeed. 
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not been found; but, in seeking them, the great 
secret they had sought to solve had been unravelled, 
and Captain M‘Clure felt that, even should he be 
so unfortunate as never to discover the missing 
expedition, he nevertheless should not return to 
his country with empty hands. 

The position of Mount Observation, from which 
the important discovery had been made, was as- 
certained to be in latitude (observed^ 73“ 30' 39" 
N., longitude 114“ 39' W., and by lunar 114° 14' W. 
The travellers encamped that night on Cape Lord 
John Kussell, and cheered lustily as they reached 
the shores of Barrow’s Strait. A mimic bonfire, 
of a broken sledge and dwarf willow, was lighted 
by the seamen in celebration of the event; and 
an extra glass of grog, given them by their leader, 
added to their happiness. 

The question of a North-west Passage being 
now placed beyond all doubt, the rapid fall of 
temperature warned Captain M'Clure that he 
should return to his ship without delay, and ter- 
minate the trials the whole party were exposed 
to every night. Their fur robes were frozen into 
a solid mass, which could only be thawed by the 
men lying upon them for some hours ; the blanket- 
bags were so stiff from the same cause as to stand 
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erect ; and their clothes, caps, whiskers, and beards 
were frozen together, and I’ocjuired to bo thawed 
inside the tent after they had retired to rest ; and 
when the clothes were taken off, they had to be 
placed under the body that they might not freeze 
again : and the hardships and discomforts to be 
endured in consequence of the lateness of the 
season, although no novelty to the arctic traveller, 
would appear almost fabulous to others, if minutely 
described. From Point Lord John Russell, the coast 
of Banks Land was seen to trend away to the west- 
ward,'' and increase in boldness of outline and 
altitude. Much vegetation, for this latitude was 
observed, and numerous traces of animals, such as 
the deer, hare, and ptarmigan, as well as of their 
destroyers the fox and the Avolf ; but not one of 
the animals themselves was seen. A large cairn 
was constructed, a due record of the visit of the 
party placed therein, and then, in the teeth of a 
S.E. gale, they commenced their return to the 
“ Investigator.” 

The return journey might have ended seriously 
for the leader of the party. On the 30th October, 
at % F.M., having seen the Princess Royal Isles, and 
knowing the position of the “ Investigator ” from 
them, Captain M‘Clure left his sledge, with the 
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intention of pushing for the ship, and having a 
warm meal ready for his men on their arrival. 
When still six miles from the ship the night 
overtook him ; and with it came a dense mist ac- 
companied with snow drift, which rolled down the 
strait, and obscured every object. Unable to see 
his road, but endeavouring to preserve a course by 
the wind, M'Clure continued to hasten on, until 
repeated and heavy falls amongst the broken ice 
warned him to desist or incur the additional peril 
of broken limbs. “ I now,” he says, “ climbed on 
a mass of squeezed-up ice, in the hope of seeing 
my party, should they pass near, or of attracting 
the attention of some one on board the vessel by 
firing my fowling-piece. Unfortunately, I had no 
other ammunition than what it was loaded with ; 
for I had fancied when I left the sledge, that the 
two charges in the gun would be all I should be 
likely to require. After waiting for an hour 
patiently, I was rejoiced to see through the mist the 
glare of a blue light, evidently burnt in the direction 
in which I had left the sledge. I immediately fired 
to denote my position ; but my fire was evidently 
unobserved, and, both barrels being discharged, I 
was unable to repeat the signal. My only hope 
now rested upon the ship answering ; but nothing 
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was to be seen, and although I once moTC saw, at 
a greater distance, the glare of another blue light 
from the sledge, there seemed no probability of my 
having any other shelter for the night than that 
the floe afforded. Two hours elapsed; I endea- 
voured to see the face of my pocket-compass by 
the light of a solitary lucifer match, which hap- 
pened to be in my pocket ; but in this hope I was 
cruelly disappointed, for it fizzed and went out, 
leaving me in total darkness. It was now half- 
past eight; there were eleven hours of night before 
me, a -temperature 15° below zero, bears prowling 
about, and I with an unloaded gun in my hands. 
The sledge party might, however, reach the ship, 
and, finding I had not arrived, search would be 
made and help be sent; so I walked to and fro 
upon my hummock until I suppose it must have 
been eleven o’clock, when that hope fled likewise. 
Descending from the top of the slab of ice upon 
which I had clambered, I found under its lee a 
famous bed of soft dry snow, and, thoroughly tired 
out, I threw myself upon it and slept for perhaps 
three hours, when upon opening my eyes 1 fancied 
I saw the flash of a rocket. Jumping upon my feet 
I found that the mist had cleared off, and that the 
stars and aurora borealis were shining in all the 

L 
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splendour of an arctic night. Although unable to 
see the islands or the ship, I wandered about the 
ice in different directions until daylight, when, to 
my great mortification, I found I had passed the 
ship fully the distance of four miles.” Retracing 
his steps. Captain M‘01ure reached the “ Investiga- 
tor” on the 31st October very tired, but otherwise 
none the worse for his rough and dangerous expo- 
sure to a winter’s night in 73° north latitude. A 
few hours afterwards the sledge arrived under 
Mr. Court ; and great was the joy on board, and 
hearty the congratulations upon their safe return, 
and the glorious news they brought. 

Nothing, I fancy, can better bring home to the 
comprehension of the uninitiated in arctic sledge- 
travelling, the severity of the labour undergone by 
officers and men employed upon duty of that 
nature, than the following extract from Captain 
M'Clure’s private journal — and similar ones 
might be found in those of many other officers ; — 
“The weight brought back to the ship upon the 
sledge (after an absence of nine days) was 793 
pounds, being an increase upon what we started 
with, of upwards of 100 pounds. This was occa- 
sioned by the accumulation of ice upon the furs, 
tent, blankets, and sledge, in consequence of the 
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vapour thrown off by our bodies and cooking appa- 
ratus condensing and freezing upon eveiy article 
which it came in contact with ; and, strange as it 
may seem, the whole consumption of food during 
nine days amongst eight men, independently of cho- 
colate and spirits, amounted but to eighteen pounds 
of pemmican, thii’ty^e pounds of biscuit, and two 
pounds of oatmeal, — a trifling consumption almost 
incredible, and only to be accounted for by the 
crew being every night too exhausted, after their 
day’s exertion, to care for anything else but water : 
but this article was not to be obtained without 
thawing it, and the allowance of fuel would only 
admit of each man receiving daily five gills to 
drink, namely, half a pint at breakfast, a gill at 
dinner, and half a pint in the evening,” 

On this, however, they had worked cheerfully, 
and accomplished an average of twenty miles per 
diem,— a feat which it is but right to say only the 
discovery of a North-west Passage could have car- 
ried the men through; for although Lieut, (now 
Commander) Mecham has in later years far ex* 
celled Captain M‘Clure’s journey with respect to 
distance accomplished, it was only by carefully 
feeding up and nursing the strength of his men, 
that he at the same moment enjoys the honour of 
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having won the palm in daily distance accomplished 
from such men as Captains Richards and M‘Glintock. 
During the absence of their Captain, the officers of 
the “ Investigator ” had been far from idle. Upon 
the adjacent shores of Prince of Wales Strait they 
succeeded in killing a fine herd of musk-oxen, con- 
sisting of three bulls, a cow, and a calf, and yield- 
ing a supply of 1296 pounds of solid meat. The 
moral effect of the fact that such a quantity of fresh 
food could be found near a place where they were 
frozen up until it pleased Providence to release 
them, was very beneficial upon the minds of all, 
and added materially to the feeling of general con- 
fidence with which they prepared to meat the 
coming winter. 

The ventilating tubes to the lower deck were now 
fitted, to force out by a current of pure but cold 
air the heated and deleterious vapours generated 
between decks by a number of men living in so 
confined a space. The last winter housings were 
spread, and a winter school-room established, to 
which thirty pupils immediately repaired to leam 
to read and write ; and by the 11th of November the 
“ Investigator ” was i-eady to bid the bright sun 
good-bye. 

The day was cloudless, the temperature down to 
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26° minus.) and one uniform sheet of snow and ice 
spread on every side, over laud and sea. Winter had 
set her seal upon that silent strait ; and but for the 
rocky buttresses of Princess Royal Island frowning 
over the floe, or the dark cleft of a ravine upon 
Banks Land, it would not have been easy to detect 
the line of demarcation between earth and water. 
Towards noon, the bright edge of the upper limb 
of the sun rolled slowly along the southern horizon, 
and bade them adieu for eleven long weeks; the 
long night of a polar winter had commenced. Be- 
tween the 2nd of November and the 2nd of De- 
cember, the new floes were found to have increased 
in thickness ten inches and a half, the last measure- 
ment making them 2 ft. 6^ in. Little if any snow 
could be found on them, for a reason before men- 
tioned, namely, that directly any weight of snow 
collected upon the weak ice it would cause the sea- 
water to flow through, and in so low a temperature 
the sluge so formed would rapidly become a part 
of the solid floe. In this raaunev the ice that 
covers that arctic sea accumulates perhaps more 
rapidly by the action upon its surface than that of 
the congelation of the water beneath. 

During the first fortnight in December the teiu* 
perature of the external air ranged from 23° — to 
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37°— Fahr., whilst between decks from 40°-f to 
60“-|- was about the average. 

It had been Captain M'Clure’s great anxiety to 
insure warmth on the lower deck, without the ac- 
cumulation of wet arising from the natural con- 
densation of the heated internal atmosphere against 
the cold surface of the sides and deck ; and he fully 
succeedled (as had been done in Captain Austin’s 
expedition) in securing this desirable end, by fit- 
ting ventilators and clearing the deck of men for 
the major part of the day, so that a free current 
of air circulated throughout the vessel. By these 
means he secured the health of hisj men to a de- 
gree previously unprecedented upon arctic service ; 
and they duly appreciated the forethought and 
care thus bestowed upon them. In the following 
season they resumed their duties as if still fresh 
from England, and thus enabled Captain M‘Clure 
to achieve a more perilous voyage than that al- 
ready accomplished. 

The minute details of the daily events of an arctic 
winter have been so often described that it is un- 
necessary to recount them. In this instance they 
consist only of an endless repetition of decreasing 
warmth and daylight, broken sometimes by the 
more than usual brilliancy of an aurora borealis, or 
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a great frequency of shooting stars. The arctic fox, 
as usual, came to visit the new intruders upon his 
domains, but only to be trapped and have his snow- 
white fur packed up to ornament the neck of some 
fair lady at home. The arctic raven, the hardiest of 
the feathered tribes, and the only one that appears 
willingly to brave a polar winter, was seen in the 
depth of the season to flit through the cold and sun- 
less atmosphere like an evil spirit, his sullen croak 
alone breaking the silence of that death-like scene. 
No one shot any of these ravens ; and the seemed 
to know they were secure. 

Christmas came at length, with all its hallowed 
recollections ; and it was kept on board the “ In- 
vestigator,” as it ever is on board of a man-of- 
war in every part of the world, in cheerfulness and 
in good-fellowship. The Captain’s table groaned 
under good cheer. There was beef from the Sand- 
wich Islands, which had been kept in a frozen state 
for six months ; there was veal (of musk-ox) from 
the shores of Prince of Wales Strait; there was 
mince>meat from Old ^England, splendid preserves 
from the Green Isle, and many a dainty dish from 
Scotland. Each one talked of home ; the hours 
were calculated when, allowing for the diflPorence 
of time, those most dear to the talkers would be 
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going to church, to dinner, to ball, or to bed, and 
an honest manly hope was expressed that, one of 
those days, they might yet be there to see and 
share in happiness, in their estimate of which 
distance, of course, “lent enchantment to the 
view.” Thus closed the year 1850 : the “ Investi- 
gator ” that day had only one man ill ; and he was 
one who had concealed the fact of his being in 
delicate health when joining the ship at Woolwich. 
“ Every credit,” says Captain M‘Clure, “ is due to 
the medical officers, Drs. Armstrong and Henry 
Piers,” for their unremitting attention to the health 
of the men ; “ and nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the state of the vessel, her crew, and 
her resources on this day,” — the last of the year 
1850. 
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CHAP. XII. 

New Year’s Day 1851. — Relative Positions of the different 

Expeditions The increasing Cold relieved by the daily 

Augmentation of Solar Light. — Deer and Ptarmigan seen 
in the Depth of Winter. — The Theory of Animal Migration 
in Arctic Regions subverted — The Raven leaves the Ship. — 
Return of the Sun. — Rambles on the Ice- — ^Revival of Health 
and Spirits. — ^Winter Sporting. — Preparations for Sledge- 
Parties in Search of Franklin’s Expedition. — Depdts esta- 
blished to secure the Safety of the Travellers. — Departure 
of the various Parties, — Hardships endured by Sledge- 
Crews in High Latitudes in Spring Journeys. — The Zeal 
and Courage of the Seamen, — The Scene of their Labours 
compared with Southern Latitudes. — The Position of the 
“Investigator” in 1850, — Murder of Lieut, Barnard by 
North-west Indians. 


Nev Year’s day, in the year of grace 1851, was a 
remarkable day in the arctic regions. On the 
side of Ba£B.n’s Bay, the naval expedition consisting 
of Her Majesty’s ships “Resolute,” “Assistance,” 
“ Pioneer,” and “ Intrepid, manned by 180 officers 
and men, had pushed into the ice until caught by 
the winter under Griffith’s Island. Not many miles 
from them, in a small bay in North Devon, two 
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handy little brigs under Captain W. Penny, a 
noble specimen of the merchant sailor, lay securely 
housed in, manned by fifty sailors chosen from 
the hardy whaling-crews of Aberdeen and Peter- 
head. Close to these last vessels another English 
craft was wintering, under the command of the 
veteran Admiral Sir John Ross. Three score and 
ten years had not quenched in him that strange 
love for hardship and adventure which seems the 
only assignable motive that can induce men to 
continue to follow the hazardous career of an 
arctic navigator. But on the occasion of which I 
am writing, a nobler and higher purpose than 
the mere love of adventure, carried that aged 
officer as well as others to the frozen regions. 
Whilst, on the eastern side of the unknown waste 
which lay between Banks Land and Griffith’s 
Island, we have these seven vessels seeurely 
wintering, and preparing, with no small zeal, to 
push out their sledges directly the daylight and 
temperature would admit of it ; on the western 
side the “ Investigator ” alone, far from all com- 
munication with either savage or civilised man, 
was flying her pendant with as much pride and 
confidence as if the solitude into which she had 
boldly pushed was the spot, of all others, her 
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gallant crew would wish to pass their New Year’s 
day in. 

And they had cause, too, for contentment, and 
reason to be grateful to God ; for their ship was 
secure, the ice was stationary, and though all 
was dark, and cold, and cheerless without board, 
within there was warmth, food, good-fellowship, 
and perfect health. Far different was the fate 
of another expedition, which had left home on 
the same mission. 

An American party under Lieut. Commander 
De Haven had, with two schooners, pushed up to 
Griffith’s Island at the same time that the Eno-Ush 
ships did so, in 1850 ; but, being unprepared for 
wintering, the American vessels tried to escape the 
frozen grip of an arctic winter. Under sail, they 
bore up for Baffin’s Bay ; but the rapidly-forming 
ice seized upon their ships, and, cradled in it, the 
“Reserve” and “Advance” drifted wMther it 
listed. Death threatened them in every shape, 
their vessels groaning under pressure at one time, 
and then tossed up by broken ice in the fuiy of 
midwinter gales. Scurvy broke out amongst the 
crews. The vessels were not liberated from their 
icy fetters until the pack had swept them into 
Davis’s Strait ; and well might the English seamen 
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congratulate themselves on the immunity they en- 
joyed from the severe wnter suflFerings of their 
American coadjutors, and the still more hapless po- 
sition of the crews of the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” ; 
for they, poor fellows, were, as we believe, still 
alive on that New Year’s day. Alas ! who shall 
tell how that sad advent of their last new year was 
passed by those gallant men ! 

It is necessary to the clear comprehension of the 
voyage of the “Investigator,” that the reader should 
bear in mind the relative positions of other ships in 
the various stages of her long voyage, and also that 
Dr. Rae was wintering on the shores of the great 
Bear Lake in North America, ready to start, with 
boat and sledge, northward immediately that the 
weather should allow him. The “ Investigator’s ” 
New Year’s day was a happy one ; many a delicacy 
long and carefully hoarded was produced at the 
table, at which all the ofBLcers and their captain 
met ; and not the least remarkable of these 
dainties was a quarter of mutton which had been 
procured at the Sandwich Islands in the previous 
July, a pretty good proof of the preservative 
qualities of frost. On this day there was but one 
man on the sick list, as we have before said, and 
all now felt that the most trying portion of the 
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winter would soon be past ; for with every return- 
ing day the sun was again approaching the horizon, 
and, slowly though it was, still the light was 
augmenting daily. Light was what they, as well 
as all others who have wintered in the North, most 
sighed for. The cold, however intense, is robbed 
of half its terrors, if there is light to enable the 
arctic navigator to see around him, so that he may 
take his walk or, gun in hand, seek for game. 

The darkest period of an arctic winter is from 
about the 10th of December to about the 6th of 
January, whereas the lowest temperatures usually 
occur in February, when there is considerable twi- 
light; and, in those latitudes of which we are 
writing, some hours of sunlight. This merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence is one amongst the many 
which will strike the least observant visitor to those 
regions. 

From the 9th January, 1851, to the 16th, was 
the coldest period registered on board the “ Inves- 
tigator;” but there was tolerable light then from 
9.30 A. M. to 2.30 p. M., so much, indeed, that at 
noon on the 16th the only star whose light was 
not quenched by the twilight was the bright star 
Arcturus. The spirits of the men rose, in spite of 
the thermometer showing 40° to 50° below zero 
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of Fahrenheit ! What cared they for quicksilver 
being solid, any more than for the solidity of the 
surface of the sea over which they strode ? No, 
their health and spirits were good, they could see 
that the sun was coining back ; and did it not pro- 
mise them all they wanted?— summer thaws, open 
water, fresh adventures, the discovery of the 
“ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” ; and then, huzza for 
England ! 

Early one dark and icy morning in January, 
a man, named John Eames, was walking out upon 
the floe, and saw pass close to him a small herd 
of reindeer trotting quietly towards Princess 
Koyal Islands. Had the ghost of his grandfather 
suddenly appeared to him upon the floe, John 
Eames could not have been more astonished ; for 
he, like everyone else, confidently believed in every 
living creature having gone to more favoured 
climes to the southward, until the summer should 
return. The news quickly spread ; appetites 
sharpened; and sportsmen issued forth to slay 
venison. But there was no venison to be slain; 
the deer were nowhere to be found, although the 
discoveiy of a ptarmigan gave rise to much as- 
tonishment as to how birds could exist in such a 
temperature, with the land covered deeply in snow. 
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and where it happened to be exposed, the soil 
so hard as to destroy iron tools in attempting to 
loosen it. 

These discoveries, however, raised a doubt of 
the correctness of the theoiy of animal migration 
in the arctic regions, as laid down by that eminent 
naturalist and traveller Sir John Bichardson, as 
well as of the opinion in its fiivour expressed by 
the late Admiral Sir Edward Parry ; and Captain 
M‘Clure, in his Journal, says, “ it is pretty evident 
that, during the whole winter, animals may be 
found in these straits, and that the want of sufBl- 
cient light alone prevents our larder being stored 
with fresh food.” Subsequent observation has 
completely overthrown the idea that the reindeer, 
musk-ox, or other animals inhabiting the archi- 
pelago of islands north of America, migrate south- 
ward to avoid an arctic winter. Throughout 
Banks Land, Melville Island, Bathurst and Corn- 
wallis Land — in short, wherever British seamen 
have wintered of late years — there have been found 
indubitable proofs of the reindeer, bear, musk- 
ox, mannot, wolf, hare, and ptarmigan — in short, 
all the Fauna of those climes — wintering in the 
latitudes in which they are found during the 
summer. 
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January closed in with strong gales of wind 
from the westward ; and, on one occasion, the wind 
veering to S.W. and blowing very hard, the hot 
air forced up from more genial regions raised the 
temperature from 32“— to 15“— of Fahr., — a 
change -which, however pleasing, could not be 
enjoyed, as the snow-drift was too heavy for a 
soul to venture outside the friendly shelter of the 
woollen housings. An incident characteristic of 
life in the far north happened at this time. A 
raven, which had haunted the ship during the 
past period of cold and darkness, left it — and 
his departure was quite an event, something for 
the men to remark and talk upon ; — and his so- 
ciety was more missed than the loss of a more 
pleasing pet would have been elsewhere. 

“ The absent bird was a loss,” says the gallant 
Captain of the “ Investigator,” “ which we all felt ; 
it had been the only creature that appeared as 
isolated as ourselves, and a mutual confidence 
had been established between us. The raven 
used to visit the ship unmolested except by the 
dog, — who appeared to know the bird as well as 
we did, was always on the look-out for its -visit, 
and went out to meet it occasionally. The dog 
would run at Ealpho ; but he would hop over his 
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head, and resume his occupation at the dirt-heap, 
keeping an eye, however, all the while upon the 
dog, and uttering a harsh croak occasionally, as if 
enjoying the fun of tantalising him.” 

On February the 3rd the glorious sun rose again, 
after having been absent since the 11th of No- 
vember. Eighty-four days of twilight and dark- 
ness ! Few but the dweller in those high latitudes 
can understand the joy with which the return of 
that bright luminary was hailed; and the con- 
gratulations exchanged upon having been spared 
to rejoice again in the blessed sunlight, were 
mingled with heartfelt aspirations for the future. 

Officers and men were every day extending their 
walks. Many a party was made up to Princess 
Royal Island, each being sanguine of bringing 
back a well-filled game-bag; but generally the 
evening saw the sportsmen returning unsuccessful 
and tired, with no other consolation than that of 
having seen at a distance some solitary wolf, and 
— upon the pi’inciple of “where there are bees 
there must be honey ” — they strongly maintained 
this proved venison to be in the neighbourhood, 
and this venison might be theirs. Winter sporting 
in a temperature of 60° below freezing point, when 
all the country is buried in snow, and the sports- 

M 
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man stands out in strong relief upon the snowy 
landscape, is seldom remunerative to the larder ; 
but it has the merit of giving occupation to minds 
pressed down by the canker of monotony ; and one 
could smile and enjoy the marvellous tales, brought 
back by the men, of the number of miles they had 
walked, the quantity of game seen, or the size of 
reindeer footprints upon the snow, as well as the 
excellent reasons given why neither flesh nor fowl 
filled their game-bags. 

That it should not become warm directly the 
sun rose, was vexatious to those not gifted with 
patience ; and many a one sighed at seeing the 
thermometer on February 21st registering 44° — in 
the shade, whilst in the sun the rays playing upon 
the bulb of the instrument only raised it to 28° — , or 
60 degrees below freezing point ! Outdoor sports 
now commenced; and to see the heavy falls the 
men experienced in their thick winter clothing and 
cloth snow-boots, whilst playing rounders upon 
the ice, an observer might have wondered how 
they escaped fractured bones and broken heads. 
Appetites that had failed now began to return, 
pale and yellow faces again to recover their ruddy 
and sunburnt colours; and long discussions al- 
ready arose as to how Jack would spend his money 
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wluMi luj arriveil in Eiifrluncl ; an anxiety which 
often in every vliine weighs upon his mind when 
notliing else nill. 

Arrangements eonix-eted with the travelling 
operations of the coming spring were now (altered 
upon ; and although the present thickness of the 
ici> in Prince of Wales Strait gave no promise of 
an early disruption, still Captain ]M‘Ohire deter- 
mined, liefore the sledges left the ship, to establish 
such a depot, and ])laee such means on the islands, 
jis should render the sledge-parties independent of 
the ship, in the event of the ice breaking up and 
sweeping the “ Inv('stigator ” north or south before 
their return, hhirly in Mtiroh, therefore, a whale- 
boat was carried on sledges, with much labour and 
difficult)', to the Princess Royal Island, and a 
depftf (‘stahlishcd of thn‘c months’ victualling for 
the entire crew; so that should the ship even ho 
(h'stroyed by the coming summer, a iKn’tiou if not 
all of tlic peo[»le might escape to the Sluckenixio 
Uiver or Harrow's k^truit, at which latter place 
some of Captain Austin’s expedition would be met 
with. With this depot of provisions a record 
WHS phused, stating by whom mid why it it was 
established, and beseeching any parties from other 
ships that might visit it, to consider the provisions 

» 2 
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as sacred, and only to be touched upon the most 
urgent necessity. 

These precautionary measures taken, tlic atten- 
tion of leader, officers, and men was turned to the 
equipment of the sledges for their journeys over 
the ice in search of Franklin, as well as to the 
expediency of communicating the “ Investigator’s ” 
position to any ships that might be in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

Early in March the temperature in the sun rose 
to 10°-!-, and heavy breezes, with much snow, 
indicated the breaking up of the winter season ; 
and as the action of the tides had already occa- 
sioned numerous cracks in the ice. Captain M‘Cluro 
landed another boat upon the eastern shore of tlie 
Straits, to enable the sledge-parties to retreat upon 
the dep6t, in case the ship should be carried away 
by the ice. 

April brought rapid increase of sun, light, and 
heat. Embankments of snow were removed, day- 
light admitted below, and the walks of the officers 
became more extended. Game was sometimes 
seen, and ptarmigans occasionally shot ; but there 
was too much work to be done connected with re- 
stowing and examining the state of the provisions 
in the vessel, and equipping the sledge-parties, 
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t(' allow of any systematic plaii of procuring frosli 
food being jturtiuctl. 

On the 1 7tb ttf the month tlic tcinporatiirc, wliich 
had ritfc-n steadily, stood at o8“-f in the sun, and 
the floe around the ship became studded with 
pools of water, formed rather, however, Ity the tide 
forcing itself uj) the eraefcs and weak points in the 
I)ncked ice than by any action of the sun upon its 
surface. An early summer naturally was antiei- 
j>ated ; and profiting by the experience gained at 
Tort Leopold in 1848, Captain M‘Clure deter- 
mined to get his parties away at once, instead 
of waiting, as Sir James Ross had done, until 
May 15th. The sledges were therefore laden; 
a!id although with pi’ovisions for six weeks and 
their ccpiipmcnts, every sledge weighed eleven 
Imndrcdwoight, and there were only six men to 
dnig each, they moved, on trial, at a rate which 
gave good ju’oniise of succcslid journeys. 

Each of tlie three sledges was to take a seimrato 
course ; one, commanded by Lieut. Ilaswell, was di- 
rected to proceed to the B.E., following the const 
of Prince Albert’s Land, towards the land seen 
north of Dolphin and Union Straits, and named 
by its discoverer ■Wollaston Land ; another sledge, 
under Lieut. 8. Gurnev Crcsswell. was to follow 
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the coast of Baring or Banks Land, to the N.AV., 
whilst the remaining party, with Hr. Wynniatt 
(mate), was charged, with the duty of examining 
the coast of Albert Land to the iv.E. towards 
Cape Walker. 

On April 18th, 1851, the sledges of the “ Investi- 
gator” left the ship* with the hearty good wishes nt 
all on board ; and, like their brother seamen of the 
expedition then wintered under Grifiith’s Tslainl, 
they held on their toilsome course in spite of cold, 
hardship, and every difficulty, cheered by the then 
still strong hopeof finding Franklin’s lost expedition. 
To follow each party in its ai’duous and monoto- 
nous labours, would be but an uninteresting repe- 
tition of an oft-told tale ; but yet the gcneiul I’eadcu’ 
should be reminded how nobly those gallant sea- 
men toiled who were despatched from the “ Investi- 
gator,” or from other ships, to search on foot for our 
missing comrades. Sailors by profession, and con- 
sequently unaccustomed to long marches or to drag- 
ging heavy weights, — the major portion of their 
lives probably having been spent under a broiling 
sun on the coast of Africa, or in the Esist or W(i.st 

• The sledges of Captain Austin’s cxpetlilion, then winter- 
ing at Griffith’s Island, left, it will ho remorahored, lliroo days 
earlioi', namely, on April 15th, 1851. 
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Indies, — we yet see these men readily enter the 
Arctic regions, and push into the sea beyond the 
boundaries of our knowledge of the earth’s geo- 
graphy, and even of the limits of the wanderings 
of the liardy Esquimaux. 

Imprisoned as they had been for a long and 
dark winter ; left to their own resources entirely 
for health, food, and amusement ; rationed upon 
the coarse and endless repetition of salt beef and 
salt pork, varied with occasional preserved meat to 
check the slow but certain march of scurvy, they 
were now sent to travel upon snow and ice, each 
with 200 pounds to drag— an inevitable load, for |t 
comprised food, fuel, raiment, sledge, and tent. If 
they should feel cold, they must he patient ; for 
until they return to the ship there wiU be no fire 
to warm them. Should their parched tongues 
cleave to their mouths, they must swallow snow to 
allay their thirst ; for water there is none. Should 
their health fail, pity is all that their comrades can: 
fhetn ; for the sledge must move on its d^ily 
r, ; :If hiingiy, . ■ th^' irasfc;:e<mscfe“^t^^ 

f ■ Ik 

short, fix)m the until their 
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return to it, the service is ever one of suiFcring and 
privation which call for the utmost endurance and 
most zealous energy. 

Severely did the spring of 1851 sec the good qua- 
lities of the British seaman tested, not only among 
the parties from the “ Investigator,” but also among 
those of Captain Austin and Captain Penny; and 
in every case the result was the same. No man 
flinched from his work ; some of the gallant fellows 
really died at the drag-rope ; others by frost-bit<‘S 
became cripples for life ; but not a murmur arose 
in any party : as the weak fell out from the sledge 
appointed to the longest and most severe journcfy, 
there were always more than enough of volunteers 
to take their places. It has been the fashion of late 
to decry the labours of these seamen in the seaxvh 
for Franklin, and to compare them with the deeds 
of the Hudson Bay voyageurs. The fact is the 
comparison cannot be made with justice to cither 
side. 

The voyageur works from a great continent, 
formingasure and safe base of operation — peo- 
pled wherever he has to go, by Esquimaux or In- 
dians, consequently capable of supporting life with 
ordinary skill and foresight. The major portion of 
the search, commenced In 1848, from the Hudson 
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lliiy CVnnptmy’s Territories has been carried on m 
boats and canoes; and the Y'intering ])laoes on Peel 
lliYcr and at luirt Confidence, bein^ir south of the 
Arctic zone, the scYcre trial of hoiilth, occasioned 
by a three- months’ absence of sunlight, is happily 
avoide<l. 

The work tile Yoyageurs were called upon to ex- 
ecute they have ilone well, and if placed u[)on the 
barren lands of 7 1“ to 78“ North faititude, they 
might, possibly undergo the jirivations of that rigo- 
rous climate, its months of darkness, and years of 
unwholesome dietary, equally well iis our sailors : 
upoji that point wo have nothing to say, except that 
they have not been so tested. It can in no way 
detract from the high merit of the Hudson Hay 
servants, in the search for Franklin’s expedition, 
to say that the climate and resources of the shores 
of the American continent, the scone of their la- 
bours, 01*0 very superita* to those of the storilc 
latitudes over which our seamen toiled, — and the 
(piestioji in no way involves the pei’sonal merits of 
cither the men or their leaders. 

The fiwit of the Fscjuimaux liaving perished off 
the face of the region searched by the sledge 
[larties of Captains Jloss, Austin, Penny, Kellett, 
and llelchcr tells its own talc. Kmrlish sennum t 
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had to exist, and labour severely, where ovc'ii the 
aborigines had found it impossible to do so. Il, 
hardly to be expected that in our generation the, 
laurel will be awarded where it is duo, but we saiely 
leave to the judgment of posterity the records— and 
they will bear the closest scrutiny — of how Ilritish 
seamen have laboured in a noble cause. Their re- 
ward, poor fellows, has been but small ; and living 
as they do, by the sweat of their bi’ows, shattered 
health to them brings starvation. They have la- 
boured hard, and deserve well of their country and 
profession. Had all their leaders been as single- 
hearted, as upright in purpose, and as stnumdi, 
the wretched tale brought home in 1854 by Dr. 
Rae would not have had to be told.* 

* Tte Editor does not know of any sledge journey wliicli 
can more vividly depict the sufferings which souk* sledgu 
parties of sailors went through, than the one of whi<‘h the fol" 
lowing is a brief extract, from the daily journal of the officer in 
command, the present Captain George H. Richards, an officer 
second to none in the indomitable energy and skill he has dis- 
played in the successful execution of every duty entrusted liim 
in Arctic service. 

“On the 22nd Feb. 1854,” says Captain Richards, *^thc tiuii- 
peraturc having ranged between 34® and 45® for tiui 

last four days, I started with two sledges, by Captain 
orders, for Beechey Island, fifty miles distant. After (uglit 
miles dragging, the men were so very tired, cold, and miscnihle, 
that they hardly had patience to wait for their frosseu moat being 
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Whilst tlio. sk*(\ac! pnrtios ol't'aptaiu McClure’s ship 
as wc'llas those olWiptains Austin’s and ronny'sex- 

tliawod; ami tliJit caton, tliov throw tliiaasclvis dowa in t’.ioir 
blunlvt*l bags, halt' as tht*y to sU*t*p. Xf\L day (Uio 

llnTnnnm‘ii‘r rogistcrt'd do' ludow xtTO, or T-' l>t‘lt)w 
(Vta’/ing point ! ” Tlit* poor tVlIows draLrgod on as woll as Ihoy 
ooultl ; but tin* ra]>lniti’s iiands \vt*io too cold, and bi.s idoas too 
inui'h (ngai*« il m attcinlni'* to tliojr ^alVty, to wriu* any journal 
bt*yt>nd tlu* ba^'ty but grapliio t‘\proSM«»ns in iii« noto-l)ook, — 
•* lt\s di.sin ^''ingly oidd ? ” “ tho poik as biitllo as roMii , ” the 
rum fro/(*n ! ” Ho latigiual woio many of the nu'iu anil m> <U‘bi-. 
litated from constant sullVring, that tludr stoinacdis rejected 
what food they uttonipted to swallow* On the 24th, the t<‘mpc- 
ralurc had fallen to 74^ btdow IrecyJng point. It seemed as if 
human endurance could go no further ; yet they tugged on, for 
anyUiing was bett(*r than rettirning to the wretchedness 
they hud left on board their ship. Their noon-day meal, 
called lumdi, could not be. parttiken of; for the rum and the 
biU'on were solid, and they Wi*rc too cold to wait whiKt citlier 
thawed* IVsing hy where the gallant Frenchman Ihdldt had 
fallen a samufiec in atl<*uipliiig to carry out th(‘ orders of 
Sir Kdward llclehcr (vide Blue Books j, the worn-ont and 
exhuustCMl erews eneuinpi'd at la.'^t oil* Cap**. (irinnclL 

Anoth<‘r night of sleeple^*MU*ss passi'd, fer the cold was too 
intense for thenujst tired tosh*ep. 

On the. 2oth Fe.l>, tin? jadi*d crews made tlu*ir way across 
Gridin Bay, tlie fempiTuture still so low, and their sniforings so 
intense, that timy ootild neither eat nor sleep, — a glass of grog 
nnd a bit of biscuit being all their food. On the next day 
Iho tempernturo was still 7;r below freer-tng point (41®— of 
Fahr,); oxluiustion was apparent witluill the party, and Captain 
IBchards had, as Iws says, ‘‘s<*rious misgivings as to whotlu'r 
be i»ho«ld be able to proceed/" On malting the attempt, frost- 
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peditious (see Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal) 
are plodding along on their arduous search, I must, 
to connect the thread of our narrative, remind the 
reader that we left H.M.S. “Enterprise,” Captain 
Collinson, consort of the “Investigator,” in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. She reached the latitude of Icy Cape as 
late as the 22nd of September, 1 850, having made 
a long and circuitous passage from the Sandwich 
Islands. The pack ice was there met; and with 
winter evidently closing in, the prospect of round- 
ing Cape Barrow that year was at an end. In 
obedience, therefore, to the strict injunction con- 
tained in his orders not to winter in the pack, 
Captain Collinson bore up for a warmer climate, so 
as to have his crew and ship ready to resume their 
labours in the season of 1851. 


bites, became frequent and threatening; but a freali gahi 
from the north fortunately blew their sledges on, and In 
the evening they camped near Point Innes. On the following 
day Captain Richards and Mr. Herbert pushed on to the “North 
Star,” at Beechey Island, for aid ; and once arrived there, both 
he and his men fervently thanked their God for his protection 
through no ordinary suffering. It required a week's rest to 
restore his men to health and strength ; and perhaps the mont 
painful part of this tale of suffering is, that it all arose from 
an idea upon Captain Belcher's part that he was gifted with 
prophetic powers as to a high range of temperature after the 
22nd Pphnifirv. 
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All Cii[)tiiin Colliuson knc^v of the position of 
Oiiptaia Jl'CIurc, was tho report of Captain Moore, 
of tho “Plover,” who on August 5th, 1850, had 
soon tho “ Investigator,” under a press of canvas, 
steering northward off Waiuwright Inlet. Unfortu- 
nately one of the many rumours, easily to bo traced 
to the “Investigator’s” communication with the na- 
tives of the north coast, which reached the “Plover” 
in her idle winter-quarters, induced Captain Col- 
linson to allow an enterpi’ising young officer, Lieut. 
Uarnard, to be landed in the Jiussian North-west 
American settlements, in order to inquire into 
their truth; and, in carrying out this sciwice, he 
was brutally murdered by savages in a surprise of 
one of the Russian posts, called Darabin redoubt, 
not far from Norton Sound. Tho circumstances 
under which it occurred arc related in the follow 
ing letter of his companion, Mr. Adams, assistant 
surgeon. 


“(iiirii.hku, Russian Fishing Station, Norton Sound, 
N.W. Coast of America, 3rd March, 1851. 

“ Sir, 

“The infonnation I Iiave been able to obtain 
hero, appears to be more probable than that which 
I gained at Micixaelowski. It is to the following 
effect : — 
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“Soon after Lieutenant Barnard’s arrival at 
Darabin, a Russian and two natives were sent 
to the Koiikuk river to trade for skins, and they 
took a letter from Mr. Barnard to be forwarded 
to the Englishmen on the Ekko. These tlu’ee men 
were murdered by the Indians. 

“On the morning of the 16th of February the 
governor of the redoubt (Maxemojff or Darabin), 
who was sleeping in the same room with Mr. 
Barnard and Boskey, hearing a noise outside, went 
to the door; and immediately on opening it, he 
was killed by a spear. 

“ The Indians then rushed into the room : Mr. 
Barnard seized his gun, one bari’el of ayIucIi hap- 
pened to be loaded with a cartridge, and wounded a 
man in the arm; he then struck with the butt, 
until the stock broke ; he was severely wounded 
in the abdomen by a spear, but I cannot learn that 
he received any wounds from arrows. 

“ Boskey was badly wounded in the abdomen by 
two arrows, in the hands by a spear being drawn 
through them in attempting to wrest it from an 
Indian, and in the arms by a knife. I can learn 
nothing of the other Indians, except that they 
killed one native. 

“The inhabitants of the two villages, Tolldkok 
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and Ki)ltiirgar, ■wci'c at Oomalartof at tlic time of 
tli(i attat'k, and all wore killed, — nion, women, and 
cliildren, — to the number of about fifty. The six 
who escaped were .sleepin<f in the bath-house at 
the n'doubt. 

“ I cannot ascertain the number of the attacking 
])arty, only that there were ‘plenty’ of them. 
Mach man <‘arnod a shield of thick wood, which 
Avas musket- proof ; and after the fir.st attack, they 
u[){K;ar to have planted thc>m in a line so as to form 
a wall, from behind Avdiich they fired at the sur- 
viving inhabitants. 

“ There appears to have been no motive for the 
attack, and so unexpected was it that they Avero 
sleeping Avitli their dooi's untastened. 

“ I have scon some of the spears here ; they are 
large, ami appear to be of European manufacture; 
they arc inlaid with lirass and copper. 

“ I have added to the enclo.scd, tracing all the 
information I have been able to obtain relative 
to the situation and names of villages and rivers. 

“ On the 5th of January last ilr. Barnard sent a 
natiA’o of this village to the ‘Plover’ with de- 
spatches ; ho has not been heard of since, and the 
natives are all so much frightened that I cannot 
got anotlicr to go. I therefore leave these papers 
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with the Russian in charge of this station, to be 
forwai’ded if possible. 

“ We leave this to-morrow. 

“ I have, &c., 

“ Edward Adams, 
“Assistant Surgeon, R.N. 


“ Commander T. E. L. Moore, 
H.MS. ‘Plover,’ Grantley Harbour.” 


The sad catastrophe is briefly told, in the 
handwriting of poor Barnard, in the annexed note 
to Doctor Adams. It speaks volumes for the nerve 
of the gallant ofiicer, and is strongly characteristic 
of the man. 

“ Dear Adams, 

“ I am dreadfully wounded in the abdomen ; 
my entrails are hanging out. I do not suppose 
I shall live long enough to see you. The Cu-d- 
chuk Indians made the attack whilst we were 
in our beds. Boskey is badly wounded, and Darabin 
dead. 

“ I think my wound would have been trifling iiad 
I had medical advice. I am in great pain ; nearly 
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all the natives of the village arc muvdoTetl. Set 
out for this with all haste. 

“ JoiiN Barnard.” 

The Russian letter on which this Avas written 
bore the elate of 5th Kebrnary, Darabin Redoubt ; 
Ivushian time being twelve days later than ours. 
The Avriting betrayed the agony of the gallant 
Avriter, and parts Averc nearly illegible. 
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CHAP. XTIL 

Signs of Summer increase, — Shooting Parties arc sent out 

Narrow Escape of Whitefield. — Lieut. CiesswoU returns, 
having ascertained Banks Laud to be an Island. — Curious 
Appetite of a Bear. — Lieut. Haswell returns, with Intcdli- 
gence of Esquimaux being at hand. — Captain hPClurc. 
visits the Esquimaux. — The Parly under Mr. Wynniatt 
return. — June in Prince of Wales Strait. — A C« lance at the 
other Expeditions wintering in Arctic Seas, under Vast in, 
Penny, Ross, and De Haven. — A Midsummer Scone in Prmec 
of Wales Strait.— The Polar Summer’s Night. — 'I'he Kluo 
breaks up, — “Investigatoi*"’ again free. — CoinpafiM H refuse 
to traverse. — The Ship besot, and drifting to the North- 
east along the Eastern Shore. — Wood-Currents. — Tides. 
— No Passage found. — Captain M‘Cliire decides lo try 
another Course, by going round Banks Land. 

Beitwben the 22nd of April and 5tli of May the 
signs of approaching summer increased rapidly 
with those who were left on board the “Inves- 
tigator.” Every indication of tliuw, boat, and 
vitality was keenly watched and minutely noted; 
indeed these observations, and flucttiating hopes 
and fears for their brother shipmates absent in 
the sledge parties, formed the constant round of 
the existence of those whose good fort.ime it 
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■was not lo shai’o in the laboui’S and occupations 
of slcdgo journeys. One day a snuill lemming was 
caught, and its fur having changed slightlj'’, from 
pure white to a faint brown, was a prognostication 
little likely to disappoint them of the snows being 
about to melt away from the surface of the 
smothered land; — it was the olive-leaf in the 
mouth of the do\e. On another occasion, the 
quarter-master, whilst cleai-ing the ice off the 
surface of a hole in the Iloe, which was always 
kept clear in the case of lire occui'ring, 'iras charmed 
to see a soul pop his head above water, and stare 
wonderingly, with his big lustrous eyes, at the 
blunt yorkshireman who was intruding upon his 
dominions. 

Some thet’c arc who might have spared the poor 
seal; but the “Jlaii of Hull” hardened his heart, 
for he thought of tlie savoury fry it would yield, 
and sti'aightway pour Povissie* was transfixed with 
a lance, ami his skin, oil, and (lesh were soon 
afterwards contributing their i*espeetive quota to 
the health and comfort of our navigators. 

Then came a magnificent polar bear; a real 
giant, ten feet long, with footprints twelve 


• A term borrowed by our whalers from the GiveBLinders. 
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inches in diameter, bore down to survey the 
“Investigator.” She was of course fired at, but 
fortunately escaped with life and skin. The fox 
and ptarmigan were seen together on Pi'iucess 
Eoyal Island and Albert Land, the feathers 
of the latter lying about in profusion, denoting 
that they pay dearly for frequenting such distin- 
guished society. 

The vessel was now caulked and painted, 
hatchways opened to dry long-accumulated damp 
between decks ; the holds were restowed, after 
provisions and stores had been surveyed; and 
lastly a close examination of the crew was 
made by the surgeon. Dr. Annstrong, and its 
result was most satisfactory. All were in most 
perfect health, not a trace of scurvy was de- 
tected among the men then on board; “an in- 
stance of sanitary well-being, ” as Captain M‘Clurc 
justly observes, “ unparalleled in the annals 
of polar voyages.” May brought in a tem- 
perature ranging from 6°-|- to 30°-f- of Fahren- 
heit, the wind varying from S.W. to N.W., with 
occasional falls of snow. On the 6th of May Air. 
Wynniatt’s sledge party returned to the ship: that 
ofB.cer had broken his chronomoter, and wanted 
to be supplied with another; but there was not 
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a spare pockc't-invStriiniont on board, and Captain 
^f'Olurc, pained beyond measure at the loss of 
time already incurred by the return of this party 
from a position nine days’ journey in advance 
of the ship, despatched iMr. Wynniatt again upon 
his original route during the course of the day. 
jMr. Wynniatt reported that throughout his jour- 
lU'y traces of musk-oxen and deer had Ix'cn very 
])lentiful and fresh; and as the latter animal had 
also been .seen u[)<m the land abreast of the ship, 
two shooting ])artios were established to endea- 
vour to secure an addition to the resources of the 
commissariat. 

On May 7th a sad accident nearly occurred to a 
young carpenter named Whitefield, one of a shoot- 
ing party on the western shore. A large flock of 
hare.s had been seen trooping up a ravine just as a 
heavy snow-storm set in, the I’cst of the sportsmen 
retired to their tent for safety, but W^hiteficld was 
tempted to go on. lleing missed by the others, the 
men of the shooting party started two at a time to 
look for him, each relief running much risk of losing 
its way and being smothered in drift; yet nothing 
could be seen of the lost man. Failing in all their 
efforts, and fairly at their wits’ end, the party, 
which was in charge of a petty officer, retreated to 
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their tent again, and began to fear the •worst, ■when 
one of them suddenly exclaimed that he heard “the 
footsteps of a hear!” Ail heai'd the sound for a 
minute, and then it ceased. The drift •was so 
dense they could see nothing; and to their shouts 
of “Whitefield!” no answer came. Sliortly aftcr- 
■wards, during a lull in the gale, some one happened 
to look out of the tent ; and there, not a yard from 
the tent, knelt poor White^Qeld, stilF and rigid as a 
corpse, his head thrown back, his eyes fixed, his 
mouth open and filled with snow; his gun was 
slung over his shoulder, but his body ivas fast being 
buried in a snow-wreath. They pulled him into the 
tent, restored animation, and then sent for aid to 
the ship. When the man eventually recovered 
enough to tell his tale, it was strange indeed. lie 
said that, whilst struggling with the snow-storm 
and endeavouring to find his way homo, he felt a 
chill, and then a fit came on, which appenrc(r to 
have deprived him of his senses to some extent, for 
he had seen people looking for him— some of them 

had even passed within a hundred yards of him 

yet he could neither call them nor discharge his gun 
for a signal, and meantime the snow had covered 
him. After a while he regained some strength, and 
fortunately discovered a track leading to the tent, 
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iinil had actually almost reached it — indeed they 
n ere his footsteps that tlie people had hoard — when 
agjiiu the fit came on, and he sank doum a yard 
from the tent door, in the attitude of sui)plication 
in which he was found in the snow. He was fast 
hocoming I'igul, and freezing to death, when, by 
the mercy of Providence, his shipmates saw him. 
Among the startling narratives of arctic history, 
there are few more providential c-'cnpes. 

The quantity of game, in the shape of hares 
and ptarmigan, seen in every direction by the 
difierout shooting parties, and recorded in Captain 
^1‘Clure's diary for 3Iay, was very wonderful in so 
high a latitude ; hut the sailors and marines, with 
one or two exceptions, -were but poor sportsmen, 
the sum total of their contribution to the general 
stock being in four w'eoks but 1 50 ptarmigan and 
seven hares. Yet one valley visited by them was 
“literally alive with liares and ptarmigan,” and 
large ti’oops of the fonnc.r w’ero seen l)y all pai'ties. 
Keener appetites, how-ever, in the following years 
made keener sportsmen, as w'c shall hereaftm see. 

Jtlay 20th. — The hist of the winter’s snow had 
disappeared from the western side of the strait, 
and from that rejoicing in a south-eastern aspect; 
but the opposite shore, which geologically speak- 
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ing was of the same formation, still wore a 
winter livery, owing to its facing the north- 
western part of the heavens ; the advantage, here 
so apparent, of wintering upon a coast or in a 
harbour which looks to the southward, is a point 
which should be held well in mind by the polar 
navigator, if circumstances ever allow him to 
choose his winter quarters. At 8 A. m. on this day 
Lieut. Gurney Cresswell’s party returaed to the 
ship, after an absence of thirty-two days from the 
“ Investigator.” Lieut. Cresswcll had searched 
170 miles of the coast of Banks Land, from the 
ship, in a north and north-west direction. For the 
first fortnight the weather had been most severe, 
— constant north-west gales, dead in their teeth, 
sweeping through Barrow’s Strait. Frost-bites had 
been frequent, but only two men became seriously 
attacked ; and they, poor fellows, being aficcted in 
the feet in both cases, mortification of the ex- 
tremities threatened, and Lieut. Cresswcll had 
been obliged to listen to the dictates of humanity, 
and retreat upon the ship just as the weather was 
improving and the trend of the coast of Banks 
Land to the south convinced him it was an island. 
By this judicious step, however, the men’s lives 
were saved, one only losing a portion of his foot ; 
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but. a tluy or two longer on tlic sleJgc would have 
hi‘on fatal to both. 

The Lieutenant found the north coast of Banka 
Land, west of Capo Russell, a precipitous clilf of 
limestone, varying from 1000 feet to 1500 feet in 
height ; against the base, ice of an amazing thick* 
ness had been Ibreod up, by a great north-west 
])ressuro, in lofty ridges. Outside this ridge the 
sledge had made its way f >r seventy milc.s, when 
the land became low at what appeared the west- 
ern extreme of Barrow’s Strait. Looking in that 
direction from a considerable elevation, nothing 
like land could be seen, the eye roamed over a vast 
S(‘a of ice j it was again that “ Land of the White 
Bear ” spoken of by the natives of Capo Bathurst. 
On iMay 2 1st an extraor-diaai'y event occurred, 
which was not until afterwards explained. About 
lO.JJO A.M. a large bear was passing the ship, 
when Captain M‘Cluro killed it with a rifle-shot. 
< )u cxiuniniug the .stomach, great was the astonish- 
ment of all present at the medley it contained. 

There were rai.sins, that hud not long been 
swallowed ; a few small pieces of tobacco-lcaf ; 
bits of pork fat cut into cubes, which the 
sliip’s cook declared must have been used for 
making mock-turtle soup, an article often found 
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on board a ship in a lu’cscvvctl form ; and, 
lastly, fragments of sticking-pliiistcr which, from 
the forms into which they had been cut, must 
evidently have passed through the hands ol‘ a 
surgeon. Captain M‘Clnre, ignorant at the time 
of the position of the other ships that had b(;en 
despatched from England, surmised that there 
could only be two ways in which those traces of 
civilisation in the bear’s stomach could be accounted 
for ; either that bear had come over some floe of ice 
visited by the “ Investigator” last autumn, or that 
the “ Enterprise” was wintering close at liand. 
Now we know that the “Enterprise” was them in 
China, and it is hardly probable, bearing in mind 
the rapid crushing and chuiming of the ice, as 
described by Captain M'Clure, in the month ol’ 
November, 1850, that any of it should have escaped 
being rolled over more than once. The Jield ibr 
conjecture would therefore have been a wide one, 
had he, like ourselves at the present hour, known 
of the relative positions of Austin, Penny, and 
Eae's expeditions, as well as of the quarter from 
which proofs were brought in 1854 that Franklin’s 
people had reached. In such a case the most 
probable supposition would have been, that from 
one or either of them Bruin had made his very 
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cxtraordinaiy collection of curiosities. So im- 
pressed, indeed, Avas JI‘Clure with the idea that the 
“ Enterprise’’ must bo in tho neighbonrhood, that 
he despatched Lieut. Cresswell along the south-east 
shore of Hanks Land, with a sledge provisioned 
until June 10th, to seek her. 

After that ollicer had left the “ Investigator,” 
the bear’s secret Avas re\’ealed, for some sportsmen 
in search of game, picked up a preserved-meat tin, 
around Avhich there Avere many footprints of a 
bear ; and upon exinnining its contents, they found 
therein articles corresponding Avith those disco- 
vered in the stomach of the animal shot on the 
21st instant. 

On May 24th, Her Most Gracious Majcst 3 ''’s birth- 
day, the “ Investigator” fired a royal salute Avhore 
perhaps no salute Avill CA'or again be fired, and most 
certainly none Avas CA’er fired before. The thermo- 
meter, cxpo.sed to the sun, rose to-day to ; 
in the shade it fell to 20°-}-. Tho first gull Avas 
obscrvifd on the 27th in.st., a sure sign that cracks 
in the floe had already begun to show themselves. 
An curly season it certainty Avasj and officers and 
men lotiged for tho open Avater that Avas to lead 
them, as they hoped, to Lancaster Sound. 

On May 29th the first-lieutenant’s party Avas seen 
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approacliing, and it reached the ship safely soon 
afterwards. Lieut. Haswell had been absent forty- 
seven days, and during that time he had searched 
a great extent of coast towards the south-east. He 
reached the extreme point of his journey on the 
14th May, when his position was on the north 
shore of a deep indentation in Wollaston Land ; 
his latitude and longitude being about 70® 45' N., 
114® W. By a remarkable coincidence, Dr. Rac, 
from his winter quarters in America, reached on 
the 24th of May, (exactly ten days later) a point 
on the opposite side of the same inlet, the “ e.v- 
tremes ” of the two travellers being thus only forty 
miles apart. On his homeward journey, Lieu- 
tenant Haswell fell in with native Esquimaux, 
encamped upon the ice, at a place since named 
Berkeley Point, forming the southern head of the 
strait. Unable to converse with them but by 
signs, "he pushed on for the ship ; and directly 
Captain M'Clure heard of natives being so close, he 
made arrangements for going to communicate with 
them by the aid of Mr. Mierching, the Moravian 
interpreter. Until that moment no one had the 
least idea that they were wintering so near fellow- 
creatures. 
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It is true that every part of tlie const about the 
neighbourhood of rrinccss Royal Island abounded 
in Esquimaux ruins ; but they were moss-giwn 
and very ancient, and none of the natives of 
North America met by the Investigators in the pre- 
vious year, between the Mackenzie lliver and Point 
Parry, spoke of land in the direction of Prince of 
Wales Strait. 

On the noth, Captain il‘Clure and Mr. Micr- 
ching started, and on the 2nd June reached the 
Esquimaux encampment, consisting of five tents 
with as many men, five Avomen, and a due propor- 
tion of children. 

Three of the men Avere absent hunting ; the re- 
maining tAA’O received the A'isitors, ansAA'cring the first 
salute of Jlr. Alierching Avith a cry of, “ Oh ! avo 
arc very much afraid ! aa'c are very much afraid ! ” 
as they probably Avere; but assurances of the 
good intentions of the Jinglishmen soon dissipated 
their fears. One of the hunters came in shortly 
afterAA'ards. I le is described as a fine, active broad- 
shouldered savage, Avith boAV and quiver slung at 
his back, a large coppcx’-bladed hunting-knife in his 
hand, Avell clothed in seal skins, and his finely pro- 
portioned limbs neatly encased in beautifully-made 
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mocassins and overalls. In fact, his appearance, 
combined with his confiding, frank, and friendly 
manner, impressed all the party, and marked him 
as a favourable specimen of the hardy race which 
wanders over those frigid regions. Game, they 
said, such as the musk-ox and deer was very plen- 
tiful, but extremely wild. They assurx'd Captain 
M‘Clure of the continuity of the coast ho was now 
upon with that of Wollaston and Victoria Land. 
Esquimaux increased, they said, as you went to the 
south-east ; and of all that portion of the coast 
visited by them they drew a very correct chart, 
handling pencil and paper as if they were accustomed 
to hydrography. Mr. Mierching understood them, 
and they him, perfectly, the dialect spoken by the 
tribe being the same as that of the Labrador coast. 
They seemed very simple and honest ; and when 
presented with anything, they appeared incapable 
of supposing that anyone would give them an 
article without expecting an equivalent. A piece 
of red cloth having been tied by the Captain round 
the neck of a girl, she ran to the interpreter to 
know what was to be given in return for it ; and 
when assured that it was a free gift, she gracefully 
acknowledged it by a smile, and wished to know 
“ what kind of animal it grew upon.” 
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Tliose Esquimaux said that, until they liad seen 
Lieut. Ilaswoll’s party, they had never cast eyes 
upon a white man, — proving pretty distinctly that 
the lost expedition never reached so far. Copper 
of the purest description seemed to bo plentiful 
with them, for all their implements were of that 
metal ; their arrows wei’c tipped "with it, and some 
of the .sailors saw a (piantity of it in a rough state 
in one of the tents. Lidding good-bye to those 
really interesting creatures, and promising them 
untold wealth in the shape of buttons and arms, 
Captain !M‘Clurc I’eturned to his ship more than 
over convinced that if the Honourable Company 
under whose uncontrolled authority the northern 
portion of British America has passed as a “ vested 
right,” would, when seeking for furs and profits, 
take a somewhat more enlarged view of their posi- 
tion, and study a little the Christian ruler’s duty 
towards such of their fellow- creatures as it has 
pleiis(‘d God to place them in authority over, it 
would be better for thenr on that day of reckoning 
when the support of the great ones of this earth 
shall have us little weight as large dividends, or 
stock at a premium. 

The sympathy awakened in the mind of Captain 
JBClure for the lonely, expiring race of Esquimaux 
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was naturally increased by the isolated position of 
his'ship and crew at this period.* 

June 4th. — The ship was now surrounded by 
water, yet the ice of the strait was still seven feet 
in thickness. The 7th of the month brought back 
the sledge party under Mr. ^Yynniatt; his turning- 
point was on on the 26th May, at which time he was 
only fifty or sixty miles from the farthest point 
reached by a party under Lieut. Osborn from 
Grifiith’s Island. In both cases the land where each 
party turned back was strikingly similar, low, with 
off-lying shoals, and closely beset with stupendous 
ice. Since then, in the winter of 1853-5 1, two of 
Her Majesty’s ships, the “ Eesolute ” and “ Intre- 
pid,” were caught in the pack, and wintered due 
north of this intervening fifty miles of ground; and 
although the wind blew fresh from the north and 
north-west, they did not drift through any channel 
in a southern direction; the natural inference there- 
fore is, that the land from Cape Walker in Peel* 
Sound to the Prince of Wales Strait is continuous. 
The drift chart of the “Resolute” and “Intrepid” 
is strong evidence, at any rate, in favour of such 
a theory. 

• Captain Collinson, with his ship the ‘‘Enterprise/’ wintered 
in the same year, 1851-52, amoDgstthose peopl<*,j and all their 
interconrse was most friendly. 
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June is passing slowlj', for the water docs not 
make lialf fast enough for men tired of eiglit 
months’ iinprisonracnt ; but the ice has diminished 
2 ft. 10 in. in thickness in thirty days, and the 
water-pools upon the surface are extending to- 
wards one another, and boring holes through the 
floe beneath in all dii-cctions. The glistening hum- 
mocks arc turning to a faded-yellow colour, and 
silcntl}' tojjpling to decay; the ducks and geese 
and swans fly cackling by, wondering perhaps 
whether the “Juvestigutor” is an island on which 
it might be prudent to deposit their eggs, so as to 
secure them from the sly llenard who is eyeing 
them with a watering mouth ; whilst the long-silent 
ravines burst out with a view halloo ! and send 
glacier, snow, water, land, and stone, flying far 
over the floe which fringes either shore. 

But whilst we wait for the iny.stcrious but certain 
motion of the ice-flclds in the strait, which will re- 
lease our travellers, let us cast a glance at the points 
reached during the past spring by the many 
jjartics pusliing out from Griflilh’s Island and 
from Captain Penny’s wintering-place in Barrow’s 
Strait. Thanks to the close attention paid to the 
details of dodging by Lieut. M'Clintock* whilst 

* The present Captain Leopold F. M'Olintock, R.N. 

0 
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serving under Sir James IJoss, in 1848, and to llie 
vast improvement his ingenuity enabled him to 
effect in it, the sledge-parties from Captain Aus- 
tin’s squadron wci’e the most perfectly appointed 
that ever perhaps left on arctic service. The 
editor, who has since served in a squadron where 
an attempt was made to claim originality upon the 
head of equipment, feels it but justice to say, that 
every part of the sledge scheme carried out by Sir 
Edward Belcher’s expedition in 1853 was grounded 
entirely upon Lieut. M‘Clmtock’s original ideas. 
Here and there, though his suggestions were made 
use of, something was done to give an appearance 
of originality, but it was an appearance only; to 
Lieut. M'Clintock belonged the merit where there 
was any. Aided by this splendid equipment, — 
which only required that more of the officers should 
have been as skilled as M‘Clintock in turning them 
to advantage to have yielded still better results, — 
the sledges from the “Resolute,” “Assistance,” 
“Pioneer,” and “Intrepid” did an immense amount 
of work. That which carried off the palm in 
distance and value of service performed, was led 
by Lieut. M‘01intock in person to Melville Island; 
and about the same time that Lieut. Cresswell was 
standing on the north extreme of Banks Land, 
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Ijiout. lI‘CUntook was on the southern promontory 
of Melville Tslaiul, some fifty or .sixty miles from 
him. 

On the south shore of Barrow’s Strait, Captain 
Omraaimey, of the “Assistance,” was leading a 
party westward. At Peel Sound, he detached 
Lieut. Browne with tAvo sledges, to examine that 
channel doAvn wards ; Avhilc from the American coast 
Dr. liao afterwards came up it in a boat, and 
they approached c'ach other until their extremes 
Averc only 180 miles apart. 

It is too late to regret it noAv; but had the 
Avhole strength of that division of sledges been 
tunicd upon Peel’s Strait, we should then have 
reached King William’s Land, and saved Frank- 
lin’s crew. Alas! there AN'es then a furor for 
Melville Island and for Banks Land; and all 
Captain Ommanney and his advisoi’, the Avriter of 
these pages, got for their foretlionght in heed- 
ing Peel’s Strait at all, was a snubbing for not 
beating Lieut. M'Clintock. Captain Ommanney, 
anxious to pass nothing, went down another 
opening, fearing it might bo a strait ; and Lieut. 
Shcrard Osborn pushed on with another sledge, 
03 far as Hs provisions would allow him, turn- 
ing back, as I have said, when about forty or fifty 
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miles from the point reached by Captain Sl'Clurc’s 
party. 

Another sledge-party, under Lieut. Aldrich, 
searched far up to the northward by way of Ilyain 
Martin Channel, whilst Penny with boat and sledge 
opened up and examined Wellington Channel. Not 
a fresh vestige did these parties discover of Frank- 
lin’s whereabouts, beyond the fact that his first 
winter quarters had been in Bcechey Mand: this 
first and most important fact Captain Penny ascer- 
tained. Dr. Rae has since added one link in in- 
forming us that a boat’s crew from the ill-fated 
expedition reached America; — and so little did the 
leaders of the expeditions from BaflSin’s Bay seem to 
think they were to work in combination with tho.so 
who, as they knew, were pushing towards a central 
point from the Pacific Ocean, that they took the 
eaxHest advantage of open water to return to Eng- 
land, and strived to enlighten the world with what 
they supposed Franklin must have done after he 
left winter quarters at Beechey Island. Strange to 
say too, those whose position entitled their ojtinion 
to most weight, gave Franklin credit for cveiytlung 
but doing what he was sent to do, and did do — 
discover a North-west Passage! — a fact wliich Dr. 
Bae’s discoveries in 1854 incontestably prove. 
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MIDSUMMEn SCENE. 

Before returning to the “ Investigator,” a glance 
must be cast in the direction of Behring’s Strait. 
There we see the “Enterprise,” Captain B. Col- 
linson, C. B., pushing into the ice. On the 29th 
July, she rounded Point Barroiv with some diffi- 
culty, and then, following the American shore on the 
footsteps of the “ Investigator,” wo will leave her 
struggling with and mastering successfully the many 
dangers of that shoal coast and ponderous ice. 

It is July in Prince of IVales Strait, the summer 
season of latitude 70° north: the “Investigator” 
has bent sails, hoisted up her boats, and keen eyes 
from the mast-head watch the daily increase of 
water, which is detaching the floe from either 
shore. The russet tints of the land on both shores 
have replaced the tiresome white of winter; the 
ravines are again silent, the dvbAdc has passed, and 
the waters only run now in modest tiickling streams. 
Here and there along the edge of some deep cleft in 
the land, the white streak of a pigmy glacier showB 
whore the summer heats cannot penetrate ; but on 
the sunny slopes, or in sheltered valleys, the modest 
Flora of the North spreads her short-lived store 
— lichens and moss — in rich profusion of species 
and colour. The lovely golden hue of the anemone 
and popKjr, the ])urplc blossomed saxifrage, and 
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■wliite flowerets of the London-pride, appear inter- 
laced with the rich green of the ground-willow, and 
rose-tinted leaves of sorrel: all relieve the wanderer’s 
eye, and carry him back with softened feelings to 
some nook in his own dear land, where the flowers, 
and trees, and herbs, though far surpassing in love- 
liness those before him, were yet not half so much 
appreciated. 

The plover, phalarope, and bunting hei’c roar 
their young, untroubled by man : around the margin 
of the petty lakes formed by melting snow upon 
the terraces, wild- fowl of many sorts — the king 
and common eider, the pintail duck, and the 
Brent goose — form their simple nests, in .spite 
of the prowling fox and piratical boatswain-bird 
(Stercorarius parasitica), the former in quest of the 
parent, and the latter of her eggs. And then 
along the face of some beetling cliff, which fronting 
to the south gives good promise of having water 
early at its base, clouds of shrieking gulls, kitti- 
wakes, and burgomasters hold a noisy parliament. 
There was no night to overshadow this scone : the 
sun rose high during the day along the southern 
half of the heavens, and sloped towards the north 
until midnight without setting. There was no 
darkness now, as during winter there had been no 
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light. Yet it must not he supposed that in the 
Arctic regions there is not a perceptible division of 
the day into that portion of it intended for labour 
and that for rest. Between the hours of eight in 
the evening and four in the morning, in spite 
of the sun sweeping through the heavens, there is 
a pcx’ccptible change; the light is more subdued, 
the tints of laud and sea less strong, shadows less 
marked, the birds go as naturally to roost as if it was 
dark, and Nature is evidently reposing. Nothing 
can bo more lovely than this Polar night, which is 
not night, or, as it has been beautifully described, 
“ the long mild twilight, which, like a silver clasp, 
unites to-day with yesterday, when morning and 
evening sit together, hand in hand, beneath the 
starless sky of midnight.” They who have once 
looked at such a landscape can never forget it, and 
though perhaps the penalties attached to a visit to 
these scenes may serve to chock enthusiasm upon 
the subject of their attractions, yet those least 
stisccptiblc to the impressions of the wonderful 
and beautiful, must, when standing among the 
marvels of those distant regions, have felt empha- 
tically the truth of those eloquent sentences in 
our Bible in which the Creation is described, and 
cveiy phase of it declared to be good and perfect. 
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There was great joy on board the “Investiga- 
tor” from the 10th to the 14th of July. The floe 
had commenced moving and breaking up : a lane 
of water was seen extending on the former day 
along the western shore, to the northward. The 
ice in which the ship was still imprisoned on the 
eastern side drifted about a couple of miles, and 
then suddenly broke up, leaving her again free, 
after being fixed to one spot for nearly ten months. 
The dangers of the navigation now x*ocommonccd : 
the ice was still very plentiful, and the clear water 
in very small patches ; and as the pack drifted to 
and fro, aU the helpless ship could do Avas to fasten 
to the strongest masses, and trust to their strength 
for safety from other fields of ice. 

The set of the currents or tides had long boon 
an anxious question with Captain M‘Cluro : the 
tide-pole in thirty fathoms water was not a sure 
guide ; but, so far as its help and twelve months’ 
observation enabled him to form an idea, the flood- 
tide came from the south up the strait, the rise 
and fall being about three feet at spring-tides, and 
little, if anything, at the neaps. The prcviuliiig 
current, judging from drift-wood and other symp- 
toms, was north-east along the eastern coast into 
Barrow Strait, and on the opposite, or Banks Island 
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shore, if anything, tlie current set south-vrcstcrly. 
Tempted by the appcai*anco of some clear water 
upon the western coast of the Strait, the ‘‘ Investi- 
gator ” on the 17th July cast olF, and attempted to 
roach it. She was, however, caught by the pack-ice, 
and in a dense fog drifted with the crushing floes so 
close to Princess Royal Island as to hear the 
screams of the sea-fowl on the clifl* ; and, as had 
occurred in the pre\ ions autumn, she only escaped 
desti’uctiou by what seemed a miracle. After many 
a hair-breadth escape from shoals and nips in the 
ice, Captain M'Clurc decided upon returning again 
to the eastern coast, and following it, God willing, 
into Barrow’s Strait. On the 24th the first part 
of his o])jcct was accomplished, by crossing the 
Strait and reaching a spot named Cape Armstrong. 
Here such a quantity of drift-wood was seen upon 
the beach that a cutter was sent to embark a load. 
It was all American pine, some of it so fresh, that 
the carpenter was of opinion that it could not have 
been drifted from its native forest — either upon 
the banks of the iluckenzie or Ooppci*-mine River 
-—more than two years since. 

A serious and alarming difficulty now added to 
the anxieties of our navigatoi’S. The compasses, 
without any apparent cause, became exceedingly 
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sluggishj and varied to such an extent in the dense 
fogs then prevailing, that it became impossible to 
tell which way they were going. The standai'd 
compass one day showed the ship’s head to bo N., 
whilst the starboard one pointed S. AV. by W. W'., 
and the port compass remained obstiiuitoly at S. 
by W. Every care Avas taken to ascertain and 
remove the cause of this eccentricity in the needles, 
but in vain. The “ Investigator” Avas again beset 
in the ice, and with slight intermission continued 
so until the 15th of August, during Avhich time she 
drifted about two miles per diem to the north-cast 
with it, and eventually reached 73“ 43' 48" N. 
latitude, and longitude 115® 32' 30" W., in which 
position she remained at the tantalising distance of 
twenty-five mUes from the waters of Barrow's Strait! 

Further than that no effort could advance the 
ship, and there were occasional sets of the ice to the 
south-west, Anth N. E. Avinds, which threatened to 
send them back from whence they came. The 
young ice at nights had already begun to form, 
the sun again set, and darkness had commenced, 
and Captain M'Clure knew that his days of naviga- 
tion were every day diminishing. If he could push 
into the pack of Barrow’s Strait, Avith a prospect of 
drifting with it to the castAvard for Lancaster Sound, 
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ho was prepared to do so ; but it would be folly 
merely to get entangled in it at the entrance of 
Prince of "Wales Strait, and be swept back again 
to winter, in 1851-62, in the same place he had 
occupied last year. Impressed with this feeling, 
it was with no small anxiety, when about noon, on 
the 16th of August, the fog having lifted, tliat ho 
proceeded to take a careful survey of the ice ahead, 
before ho decided upon launching into it, or adopt- 
ing some other course by which to carry his ship 
through the north-west passage, in safety ; and to 
perfect upon one line at any rate the search for his 
missing brother officers. He says, “ I observed 
the ice closely packed, extending across from one 
side of the Strait to the other : ” it formed an un- 
broken line without a prospect of successful passage 
througlx it for a sailing ship; and then he immedi- 
ately determined, with that decision which formed 
the secret of his wonderful success, to bear up, 
go round the south end of Banks Land, and en- 
deavour, by passing to the westward, to reach 
Melville Island from that direction. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The ^‘Investigator” bears up, and goes I'ound the South Kud 
of Banks Land. — Rapid Progress up the Western Coast. — 
The Lane of Water diminishes. — Perilous Passage between 
the North-west Coast and ponderous Packed Ico. — Extraor- 
dinary Accidents and wonderful Preservation. — North-west 
Extreme of Banks Land. — No Glaciers or Icebergs West 
of Lancaster Sound. — Discovery of ancient Forests.— 
Arctic Lakes — Fresh-Water Fish. — The ‘‘ Invchtigalor ” 
drifts into the Pack in an Autumnal Gale. — Escapes and 
Struggles along-shore. — September Night Scone off Banks 
Land. — 23rd September, 18ol, run Ashore during the 
Night in the Bay of Mercy. — Ship Afloat. — Fail to get 
into the Pack of Barrow’s Strait. — Winter Quarters, 1S51- 
52. — Reduction of Allowance of Food. — Land found to 
abound in Game. — ^Want of good Hunters. — ^Acute Instinct 
of the Reindeer. — Arctic Hare, Wolf, and Fox. — Con- 
tinued good Health of the Crew. — Cleverness of the Arctic 
Raven. — The Polar Bear and its Habits. — Violence of 
Winter Snow-Storms. — Christmas-Day. — The Arrival of 
H. M. S. “Enterprise” in Prince of Wales Strait. — She 
fails in rounding Banks Land, — and winters at the 
Esquimaux Settlement in Walker Bay, 

The helm of the ‘‘Investigator” was “put up:” 
the good ship that had so gallantly striven to escape 
by the northern outlet of the Strait, by which the 
existence of a north-west passage had been 
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(liscovei’cd, wore round upon her keel, set all sail, 
and sped rapidly to the south-west, passing 
I’l'inccss Iloyal Island for the last time. The 
oflicers and crew were astonished to find that not 
a particle of ice was to bo met ; iioes, hummocks, 
huge piles of ice that had fx'inged the coast, all 
had disappeared ! After a run of 100 miles in 
clear water, the 17th August found them passing 
the majestic cliffs of Nelson Head, the southern 
extreme of Hanks Land, the land preserving the 
same bold features for 25 miles to the westward, 
whore it terminated at Cai)e Hamilton : here they 
encountered a heavy swell from the S. E. with a 
fine breeze, which made the “ Investigator ” throw 
up her heels, much to the delight of those who 
were on board. Gradually turning to the north- 
west, and then north, Banks Land was found 
again to resume in some measure the same undu- 
lating features and long sloping beach that cha- 
racterised its eastern coast. Considerable quantities 
of drift-wood lay on the beaches north of Cape 
Hamilton} much vegetation was seen, and nu- 
merous Hocks of wild swan.«) and geese were 
feeding along the shore. On the 18th of August 
the “Investigator” had run the extraordinary 
distance, in such a latitude, of 300 miles, without 
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being once checked by ice. The pack on this day 
was seen hanging in a heavy body in the south- 
west, leaving, howevei*, a lane of six miles of clear 
water between it and the shore. In the afternoon 
Cape Kellett was rounded, with some little diffi- 
culty, the ship passing, with sufficient water to 
float her, between the edge of grounded ice and the 
coast. The land was now so low that the hand 
lead-line became for a while their best guide: the 
soundings happily were regular, and, aided by it 
and a fair wind, they advanced apace to the north- 
ward. Throughout the 19th the ship sometimes 
ran as much as seven knots per hour, the width of 
the lane of water in which they were sailing vary- 
ing from three to five miles. Noon that day 
found them in 73“ 65' north latitude, and 123“ 52' 
30" west longitude; and already did Captain 
M‘Clure count upon extending his voyage to the 
north of Melville Island, and then strike fop 
some Strait or Sound leading into Baffin’s Bay 1 
That night, however, a sudden and remarkable 
change took place. They had just crossed Burnet 
Bay, within Norway and Eobilliard Islands, when 
the coast suddenly became as abrupt and pre- 
cipitous as a wall; the water was very deep, 
sixty fathoms by the Icad-line within 400 yards of 
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the face of the clifls, and fifteen fathoms water 
wliore it actually touched them. The lane of water 
had diminished to 200 yards in width where 
hroadcst ; and even that space was much hampered 
by loose pieces of ice aground or adrift. In some 
places the channel was so narrow that the quarter 
boats had to be topped up to prevent them touch- 
ing the cliils upon the one hand, or the lofty ice 
upon the other ; and so perfectly were they running 
the gauntlet, that on many occasions the ship 
could not “round-to” for want of space. Their 
position was full of peril, yet they could but push 
on, for to retreat was as dangerous as progress. 
The pack was of the same fearful description as 
that they had encountoi’od in the offing of the 
Mackenzie lliver, during the previous autumn. 
The surface of the does resembled rolling hills, 
some of them 100 feet from base to summit ; and 
the edge of this wonderful oceanic ice rose in places 
from the water as high as the “ Investigator’s ” 
lower yards. Any attempt to force the frail ship 
against such ice was of course more folly ; all they 
could do was to watch for every opening, trust in 
the goodness and mex'cy of God, and push ahead in 
the execution of their duty. If the ice at such a 
tinxo had set in vnth its vast force against the sheer 
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cliff, nothing, they all felt, could have saved them ; 
and nothing in the long tale of Arctic research is 
finer than the cool and resolute vay in •which all, 
from the captain to the youngest seaman of this 
gallant band, fought inch by inch to make their 
■way round this frightful coast. 

Enough has been said to give a correct idea 
of the peril incurred at this stage of the voyage, 
■without entering into minute details of the hair- 
breadth escapes hourly taking place ; but one 
instance may be givexi as a sample of tlie rest. 
After the 20th of August, the “ Investigator lay 
helplessly fixed off the north-west of lianks Land ; 
the wind had pressed in the ice, and for awhile 
all hopes of farther progress were at an end. Ou 
the 29th of August, however, a sudden move took 
place, and a moving floe struck a huge mass to 
which the ship had been secured ; aud, to the horror 
of those on board, such was the enormous power 
exerted, that the mass slowly reared itself on its 
edge, close to the ship's bows, until the upper part 
was higher than the foi’e-yard, and every moment 
appeared likely to be the “ Investigator’s ” lust ; for 
the ice had but to toppel over to sink her, aud 
her crew, under its weight. At the critical moment 
there was a shout of joy, for the mass, after 
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oscillating fearfully, bi’okc up, rolled back to its 
original position, and they wei’e saved ! Hardly, 
however, was this danger past than a fresh one 
threatened, for the hummock to which the ship was 
secui’cd was impelled forward by the whole weight 
of the driving pack towards a low point of land, on 
which with frightful pressm’o the great Hoes were 
breaking up, and piling themselves tier upon tier. 
The “ Investigator ” had no power of escape ; but 
every hawser was put in requisition, and hands 
stationed by them. An attempt to blow up a 
grounded floe upon which the ship was driving, 
only partially succeeded ; the nip came on, the poor 
ship groaned, and every plank and timber quivered 
from stem to stern in this trial of strength between 
her and the ice. “ Our fate seemed sealed,” says 
Captain M'Clure, and he made up his mind to let 
go all hawsers. The order was given, and with 
it the wreck of the “ Investigator ” seemed certain : 
all the leader hoped for was, to xise his own words, 
“that we might have the ship thrown up suf- 
ficiently to serve as an asylum for the winter:” 
if she should sink between the two contending 
floes, the destruction of every soul was inevi- 
table. 

lint at the very moment when the order to “ let 
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go all hawsers ” was given, and even before it conld 
be obeyed, a merciful Providence caused the borg 
which most threatened them to break up, and the 
“ Investigator ” was once more saved ; though still 
so tightly was she beset, that there was not room 
to drop a lead-line down round the vessel, and the 
copper upon her bottom was hanging in shreds, or 
rolled up like brown paper. 

The reader must not confound the idea he may 
have formed, of the wonderfully heavy ice in the 
great water space between Laiiks Land and 
Behring’s Strait, with icebergs. 

Floe-ice, however stui^endous in its proportions, 
cannot become berg-ice. The fonner is a salt 
water production, the latter is of the land, and 
launched from the glaciers, — which are only to be 
found in particular localities, — and conseqxiontly is 
formed of fresh water or snow. 

No glaciers, of any size, exist westward of the 
85th meridian of W. long, in Lancaster Sound, 
and no true icebergs are met with in the great 
Arctic American Archipelago. Here and there in 
dark and sunless ravines of North Devon and 
Melville Island a pigmy glacier may be found ; but 
it never reaches the sea, nor forms those great 
harriers of fresh-water ice which, under the various 
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lei’ins of glacier, mcr-clc-glacc, or ice-blink, roll on 
their inystei’ious and wonderful course from the 
interior of Greenland, and launch themselves as ice- 
bergs into the deep waters of Baffin’s Bay. 

The ice met vnth by Captain M‘Clure was aged 
sea-ice, which, for ought we know, may bo centuries 
old; and it seems, from the want of outlets, likely to 
iuci'case j’ct in thickness to an tmlimitcd degree : 
the accumulated action of repeated thaws, and the 
almost constant fall of, snow upon the upper sur- 
face, have given a peculiar hill and dale appearance 
to it, and rendered much of the upper ice as fresh 
to the taste as if it had been formed on shore 
instead of upon the sea. 

The heavy westerly gales force a portion of this 
prodigious ice through Melville Strait ; but, either 
from decay or other causes, it is never seen in its 
pristine proportions cast of Griffith’s Island and 
Cape Walker : a floe fifteen feet thick in Barrow’s 
Strait or Wellington Channel was a rarity, from 
four to eight feet being the average size. 

The “ Investigator ” was now beset upon the 
north-west extreme of Banks Land; and, wliilst de- 
tained in this dangerous locality, her officers and 
men rambled into the interior, and they found it 
far from so sterile as the prospect from the sea had 
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led them to expect. Traces of musk oxen and 
deer abounded, and both these animals were seen ; 
but the most extraordinary discovery of all was a 
great accumulation of fossil trees, as well as frag- 
ments not fossilised, lying over the whole extent 
of the land, from an elevation of 300 feet above 
the sea to its immediate level. Writing on the 
27th of August, Captain M'Clure, speaking of this 
wood, says, “ I walked to-day a short distance into 
the interior; the snow that liad fallen last night 
lay unthawed upon the high grounds, rendering 
the prospect most cheerless. The hills arc very 
remarkable, many of them peaked, and standing 
isolated from each other by precipitous gorges : 
the summits of these hills are about 300 feet high, 
and nothing can be more wildly picturesque than 
the gorges which lie between them. From the 
summit of these singularly fmmied hills to their hasc 
abundance of wood is to he found; and in many 
places layers of trees are visible, some protruding 
twelve or fourteen feet, and so firm that sevet'aX people 
may jump on them without their breaking : the largest 
trunk yet found measured one foot seven inches in 
diameter." 

Again, on September 5th, some miles from the 
hills just alluded to, Captain M'Olure says : “ f 
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entered a ravine some miles inland, and found tlie 
north side of it, for a dejdh of forty feet from the 
surface, composed of one mass of wood similar to 
what I had before seen. The whole depth of the 
ravine loas about 200 feet. The ground around 
the wood or trees was formed of sand and shingle ; 
some of the icood was pcirifed, the remainder very 
rotten, and worthless even for burning." 

At a snbscq^iioiit period to that wc arc s])calcing 
of, a similar kind of fossil forest was discovered 
nearly 120 miles further north. 

In the spring of 1853, one of the sledge-parties 
under Lieut. Mecham, of H. M. S “Eesolute,” 
was travelling across the newly discovered island 
called after H. 11. II. Prince Patrick. "When in 
76“ 15' N. latitude, and 121° 40' ^V. longitude, he 
says : 

Tuesday, May Zlst. — Discovered buried in 
the cast bank of the ravine, and protruding about 
eight feet, a tree of considerable size. During the 
afternoon, I found several others of a similar kind : 
circumference of first and second tree seen, tlxree 
feet; of another, two feet ten inches. Prom the 
perfect state of the bark, and the position of the 
trees so far from the sea, there can be but little 
doubt that they grew originally in this country. I 
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sawed one through : it appeared very close-grained, 
and was so immensely heavy that we could carry 
but little of it away.” 

Geologists and botanists must decide how it 
comes to pass that trees in the perfect state Lieut. 
Mecham discovered them arc to be found in such 
localities. Sir Kodei’ick I. Murchison, an eminent 
authority, has kindly favoured the writer with some 
valuable remarks upon this subject, as well as a 
general geological sketch of this Arctic Archi- 
pelago — it will be found in those remarks* that 
Sir Koderick Murchison has good grounds for being 
of opinion that all this timber was floated from a 
more southern continent at a period when Banks 
Land and Prince Patrick’s Land were submerged. 
A very difierent climate must then have existed in 
those regions to allow drift-wood so perfect as to 
retain its bark to reach such great distances ; and 
perhaps it may be argued that if that sea was 
sufficiently clear of ice to allow such timber to 
drift unscathed to Prince Patrick’s Land, that that 
very absence of a frozen sea would allow fir trees 
to grow in a soil naturally fertile. 

In any point of view, the field for conjecture is 
a wide one, and the navigator and traveller may 

* Sec Appendix. 
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bo pardoned for expressing wonder and astonish- 
ment when, amidst the wastes of those frozen lauds, 
he finds what looks like the wreck of ancient 
forests where the ground willow and dwarf birch 
can now hardly exist. 

On the 1st Se[)tember, winter appeared to have 
overtaken the “ Investigator ” in her forlorn posi- 
tion. From the highest land near them the 
ofiicers and men had in vain looked out over the 
pack, for the hope of release which even a yard of 
water would aiford : all was ice over the surface 
of that really frozen sea. Keen and strong already 
came the north-west wind. What would it bo in 
the depth of winter ? they asked each other with a 
shudder. The wild-fowl had nearly all gone south; 
and the gallant little snow-buntings were muster- 
ing to depart likewise. The prospect was not 
cheering; yet none could complain, for they had 
come a marvellous distance in the short navigable 
soJison of the polar seas, and the distance yet to 
be accomplished to I'each those waters which had 
been traversed by ships from the direction of 
Baffin’s Bay was small indeed compared with that 
already passed. As his vessel was squeezed up 
and cradled in ice about fifty yards off the 
shore, Captain M'Clure expected to have to winter 
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thus ; and in order that he might be able to ajSbrd 
his naen rest hereafter, he commenced at once col- 
lecting ballast from the beach, a circumstance 
which gave that part of Banks Land the name of 
Ballast Beach. It is in lat. 74° 25' N., long. 122° W. 
The prospect in nowise improved betAveen the 
1st and the 10th of September. The temperature 
had fallen to 16° -1- Bahr., or 16° of frost ; and the 
aurora borealis flickered its pale light at night 
through the cold heavens. Everything spoke of 
winter ; yet the position of the ship Avas too inse- 
cure a one to justify the Captain in making any of 
the preparations for sheltering the men from its 
rigour, such as clearing decks and spreading 
housing, lest some fresh movement in the ice 
should require the vessel to be again placed under 
canvass, — a wise precaution, which, as we shall 
see, enabled him to reach secure winter quarters, 
and saved his ship. 

Amongst other remarkable proofs that the daily 
excursions of men and officers brought to light, of 
the land, barren as it was, possessing considerable 
resources in the shape of animal life, the discovery 
of lakes with fish in them was not the least worthy 
of note. Two of these lakes had attracted the at- 
tention of the officers, from the extraordinary fact 
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that, altliougli within 100 yai'ds of each other and 
possessing exactlj’ the same aspect, yet one of them 
was firmly frozen over, while the other had not a 
particle of ice upon its surface. The only respect in 
which they were found to difier in relative position 
was, that the unfrozen lake was ten feet nearer the 
level of the sea than the other, and its depth was 
six fathoms, whilst that of the frozen lake was but 
five, — a difference, however, which could hardly ac- 
count for the fact, the water in both being remark- 
ably pure, and the temperature by thermometer 
differing only 1°. When Captain M’Clure visited 
the lakes on the 6th instanj^lnrlouh^ b^th frozen 
over ; but the ico„4it^e lower one was only half 
the thickness of that in the upper ; and, to add to 
the interest attached to this little freak of nature, 
the lower lake ■was full of fish — salmon- trout, 
varying from three inches to a foot in length — 
whilst the upper one had not a living creature 
in it. The exquisite transparency of the young 
fresh-water ice enabled him to ascertain this fact 
as easily as if ho had been looking through a 
crystal. 

Ancient traces of the Innuit or Esquimaux 
were found here, showing, that even to this remote 
corner, that extraordinary race of hunters and 
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fishers had at one time extended their wanderings ; 
and not far from these ruins of liuts and cuclics, 
some more hills wei'e discovered, in which there 
existed a considerable stratum of wood, “ with 
trees,” says Captain M'Clure, “ of considerable 
length and diameter projecting from the sides of 
the hills, and that too, in a state of preservation 
which rendered them not unfit for firewood.” 

On the 10th September, the wind veered to 
the southward, the temperature rose, and at mid- 
night the ice went off from the coast, without the 
slightest warning, carrying the poor “ Investi- 
gator ” with it, and handing her thus over to the 
tender mercies of the much dreaded pack in the 
offing. Fortunately the ship was on its weather 
edge, although so cradled in ice under her bottom 
as to be helpless, and painfid were the fcoliitgs 
of all on board until their position was ascertained 
at daylight ; but amid the roar of the gale and 
tossing of the floes which had caused this sudden 
danger, the firm hand of the leader wrote in his 
diary : — 

“Thus we launch into this formidable frozen 
sea. Sj>es mea in Beo” 

Dayhght showed them to be drifting north-east, 
one mile off shore, in 100 fathoms of water, at 
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the rate of about a mile an hour. So far it was 
consolatory, as it was the direction they wished to 
go; but the object was to free the ship, and to 
secure her in some nook in the land or land-ice, as 
soon as it threatened to close in upon the shore, 
which it assuredly would do when the southerly 
gale abated in the least. r>y dint of enormous 
charges of powder, placed under and amongst the 
ice which held the “ Investigator,” this was at last 
effected, at a time when neither hawsers, saws, nor 
chisels wore found of the slightest avail. Launch- 
ing once more into her own element, the “ Investi- 
gator ” struggled on during the day, and, as night 
closed in, sought shelter amongst the grounded ice. 
Another night and a day of continued danger and 
anxiety followed, for the wind slackened, and the 
pack again rolled along the coast, pivoting upon 
the grounded pieces, and threatening as it pul- 
verised or threw masses thirty or forty feet thick 
high up on the beach, or a-top of one another, to 
occasion a like catastrophe to their frail bark. 
Through the long dark night, the sullen grinding 
of the moving pack, and the loud report made by 
some huge mass of ice which burst under the 
pressure, echoed through the solitude, and as the 
starlight glimmered over the wild scene to sea- 
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\rard, the men could just detect the pack rearing 
and rolling over, by the alternate reflected lights 
and shadows. It was a time to try every nciwo ; 
and fervently all prayed for some providential cir- 
cumstance to place them in a haven of security for 
the winter. That prayer was at last answered j 
for, having once more freed the ship fi’om the ice 
which surrounded her, in order that a lane of water 
stretching eastward might be turned to advantage, 
the 19th of September saw the “Investigator” 
again progressing along the coast. Fifteen miles 
were accomplished, and at night the vessel w’as 
secured as far as circumstances would admit of. 
Two whales, the first seen for a very long time, 
passed them on this day, and appeared to be going 
westward. Next day, struggling with a succession 
of difl&culties which nothing but the unparalleled 
gallantry and zeal of every soul in the ship enabled 
them to surmount, the “ Investigator ” reached a 
headland since called Cape Austin ; and here she 
was secured again, near a place w'hero the floes had 
run up a steep slope of the land to the height of 
seventy feet. 

On the 22nd, this cape was rounded, and the 
voyagers immediately found the appearance of the 
ice less formidable, and aU breathed afresh at the 
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fooling that they -wei’e iio-w fairly in the waters of 
Burrow's Strait! Whilst pushing slowly on, two 
small bays were seen, but so choked up -with old 
ice as to render it impossible for shelter to be 
found there. Some idea may be formed of the 
narrow strip of water along which the “ Investi- 
gator ” was seeking her way, from the fact that on 
one occasion, as they approached a cape, the lower 
studding-sail boom had to be “ topped up ” to allow 
the vessel to pass through a crack (for it was 
nothing else) between the steep cliffs on the one 
hand and the floes, upon the other. 

The 23rd of September, 1851, — the last day of 
the gallant ship’s achievements, — came in most 
promisingly. Water was seen ahead long before 
day-dawn, sail was sot, and she battled on all day 
to the eastward, making a little southing, as the 
land trended that way. Hitherto Captain M‘Clure 
had avoided pushing on after dark, since the nights 
had now become so long; but for many cogent 
reasons ho was induced on this occasion to depart 
from this rule ; and, as the I’esult proved, it ■was 
unfortunate in one respect that he did so, for about 
half-past seven o’clock in the evening the ship ran 
ashore on a steep bank. The crew strained every 
7iervc to get the vessel off ; and after clearing the 
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fore hold and storo-i’ooms, and laying out a 
stream-anchor and cable, she floated oflf during the 
night. 

On the next day they found themselves in a 
large bay, affording good winter quarters, and 
perceived that it was impossible to round its 
north-eastern horn, so as to enter the pack and 
drift with it through Barrow’s Strait during the 
coming vnnter. Under these circumstances, and 
considering what they had gone through in 
reaching the secure spot into which they had 
steered during darkness. Captain M'Clure made 
up his mind to winter where he was; and, in 
token of his gratitude to a kind Providence, 
the bay was appropriately called the Bay of 
Mercy. It was no empty expression; for every 
heart in that ship was filled with emotion, and 
many prayed that in after years, should they be 
spared to reach their homes, the recollection of 

I 

the bounty and goodness of Him who had upheld 
them through such anxieties and dangers, might 
never be effaced from their memories. 

Winter came on apace, but the Investigators 
were ready for it now. With slight exceptions, 
the arrangements were much the same as those 
of 1850-51; and, to judge from appearances, it 
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seemed tliat all were quite as -well able to scorn 
its rigour iis they had been on the first occasion. 
As a precaution, howevei*, to meet the possible 
contingency of an escape from the polar regions 
not being effected in the forthcoming year, the 
painful but necessary measure "was adopted of 
reducing the allowance of food per diem of the 
ship’s company. Captain M'Clure ordered that 
ofiicers and men should be placed upon two-thirds 
of their ordinary rations; but, happily, at this 
time it was discovered that the land teemed with 
deer and hares; and although the want of pro- 
fessional hunters caused the loss of many a fine herd 
of deer, yet when the winter set in, nine deer and 
fifty-three hares had been shot, besides small birds, 
and their flesh added to the resources of the ship. 
The interior of the land, so far as tlio walks of the 
sportsmen carried them, appeared well fitted to 
support the hardy animals of that latitude. Broad 
plains of dwarf willow, reindeer moss, and the 
coarse grasses of the North wore seen ; and the 
herds of deer and troops of hares which were daily 
reported seemed peirfectly marvellous to those who 
had hitherto believed that little if any animal life 
existed so far north. The above-mentioned ani- 
mals, as well as the ptarmigan, never, in fact, left 
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the neighbourhood of Mercy Bay even in the depth 
of winter ; and it was only the cold and darkness 
which prevented their being shot at that season. 
It would take a volume to describe the novel and 
interesting habits of these animals, as observed by 
those who sojourned in Mercy Bay. Pressed by 
the requirements of such a climate, the instincts of 
all animals seem more acute than those of similar 
creatures placed in more favoured climes. They 
were watchful and wary to a surprising degree; 
and as they were protected by the open nature of 
the country, the sportsmen could not always get 
even within rifle distance of the doer, although they 
probably had never seen a human being before, 
whilst, strangely enough, these herds appeared to 
entertain no fear of the half dozen wolves which 
always lay round them, ready to cut off a strag- 
gler, or pick up a giddy fawn. 

The arctic reindeer at this season congregate in 
large promiscuous herds of bucks, does, and fawns, 
probably for warmth and protection ; and, strangely 
enough, the hares do so likewise. Some troops of 
the latter were seen, numbering 150 at least ; and 
the roads made by the march of their numbers 
through the snow were beaten as liard as ice. I 
am not aware that this herding of hares, or the 
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lact of the female bearing six or seven young at a 
litter, has been before noticed. 

Apart from the difficulty of stalking down the 
deer, the presence of the wolves and foxes was 
found to be a serious drawback ; for if a deer was 
shot and left on the ground, by the time the sports- 
man had obtained sufficient aid to transport the 
meat on board, little beyond the head and shin- 
bones would be left undevoured, and the robber- 
wolves, too, ttiking care to keep out of gun-shot, 
wouhl howl most dismally, as if mocking the dis- 
appointment of the hunter. 

As cold and darkness increased, and the absence 
of the sun rendered it unsafe for the crew to leave 
the vicinity of the ship, the avoIvcs, pressed by 
cold and hunger, used to haunt her to a disagree- 
able extent ; and the sad prolonged howl of these 
gaunt creatures in the long nights added, if pos- 
sible, to the dismal character of the scene. The 
Investigators vowed vengeance on these brutes, 
which, as they declared, not only behaved in a 
most unsportsman-like, not to say dishonest, man- 
ner, but strove to disturb their slumbers besides. 
A groat deal of snow fell this autumn, — a certain 
indication of mtich moisture in the atmosphere, 
arising from evaporation from the sea, and also that 
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a considerable extent of watci' had existed amongst 
the pack this season, and perhaps might do so still, 
though useless for all navigable purposes. Tn 
November the temperature fell to 40° — the lowest, 
perhaps, ever registei*ed at so early a season, and 
this augured a still more severe winter than had 
yet been experienced. The crew were, however, 
generally in capital health, and actuated by the 
same fine spirit which had carried them through 
so many difficulties and endeared them so much to 
their captain and officers. Two ravens now esta- 
blished themselves as friends of the family in 
Mercy Bay, living mainly by what little scraps the 
men might have to throw away after meal-times. 
The ship’s dog, liowever, looked upon these as his 
especial pei*quisites, and exhibited considerable 
energy in maintaining his rights against the ravens, 
who nevertheless outwitted him in a way which 
amused everyone. Observing that ho appeared 
quite willing to make a mouthful of their own 
sable persons, they used to throw themselves inten- 
tionally in his way just as the mess-tins wore being 
cleaned out on the dirt-heap outside the ship. The 
dog would immediately run at them, and they 
would just fly a few yards; the dog then made 
another run, and again they would appear to escape 
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him but by an inch, and so on, until they had 
tempted and provoked him to the shore, a consi- 
derable distance off. Then the ravens would make 
a direct flight for the ship, and had generally done 
good execution before the mortified-looking dog 
detected the imposition that had been practised 
upon him, and rushed back again. Only an oc- 
casional bear was seen, and their footprints wei'e 
by no means common in this neighbourhood. One 
bear, however, haunted the bay until fairly chased 
out of it. 

He is a noble creatui’e, that Polar bear, whether 
wo speak of him by the learned titles of “ Ur&m ma- 
niiinus," “ Thalussaretos mantimits,^’ or the sailors’ 
more expressive nomenclature of “ Jack Rough ! ” 
With all her many wonders, never did Nature 
create a creature more admirably adapted to the 
life it has to lead. Half flesh, half fish, the sailor 
wandering in those frozen regions cannot but be 
struck with the appearance of latent energy and 
power its every action attests, as it rolls in a lithe 
and swaggenng way over the rough surface of the 
frozen sea ; or, during summer, haunts the broken 
and treacherous “ pack” in search of its prey. 
Living and stuffed specimens of the Polar bear 
arc too common in our Museums and Zoological 
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Grardens, to render it necessary for us to attempt 
more than to convey an idea of its hahits. 

When not too fat, the pace of the boar is easy 
and indolent ; but their slowest pace is quite as fast 
as a man can Avalk ; and when excited their speed is 
truly wonderful, though very far from being grace- 
ful. On level ice, the bears at full speed throw 
themselves ahead by a violent jerking movement 
of the powerful fore paws — an ungainly gallop j but 
they invariably make for rough ice, and it is thei’c 
that their strength and activity are best displayed. 
Amongst packed ice, neither man nor dog can 
compete with them. In the Queen’s Channel more 
than one bear was seen going over broken-up ice, 
rugged and precipitous as the mind can pictui’c, 
with a facility truly marvellous; their powerful 
fore paws and hind legs enabling them to keep 
springing from piece to piece, scaling one fragment 
and sliding down another with the activity of 
a huge quadrumana, rather than that of a qua- 
druped. It is evidently aware of its superiority in 
such rough and perilous ground, and is generally 
found at the edge of the belts of hummocks or 
broken ice which intersect most ice-fields, or else 
amongst the frozen packed ice of channels such as 
those of BaiTow and the Queen. 
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Thox*o is, hoxYcvoi’, another reason for bears keep- 
ing amongst hummocks and packed ice, namely, 
that near such spots water usually first makes its 
appearance in the summer. The seals are conse- 
quently there most numerous, and the inequalities 
of the floe aflbrd the bears cover in approaching 
their prey. During summer the colour of the 
Polar bear is of a dingy yellowish hue, closely re- 
sembling that of decaying snow or ice. The fur is 
then thin, and the hair on the soles of their feet is 
almost entirely rubbed off, as with the other animals 
of glacial regions ; but in the autumn when the 
body has recovered from the scanty fare of the 
previous winter, and a large coating of blubber 
overlays his carcase to meet the exigencies of an- 
other season of starvation, the fur becomes rapidly 
thicker, the feet arc, as the season advances, beauti- 
fully incased and feathered with hair, and the 
auiraal’s colour gradually turns to a very pale 
straw, which upon particular points of view, as the 
light strikes it, looks white or nearly so. The nose 
and lips are of a jetty black ; the eyes vary in 
colour. Brown is common, but some have been 
seen with those of a pale grey. Their sense of 
smell is most acute, facilitated no doubt by the 
peculiar manner in which scent is carried to great 
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distances by the pure and frosty atiuospherc of 
the North. 

Bears were seen more than once running domi 
the scent, exactly as a dog would do ; and the 
floes about Lowther Island, in 1851, looked as 
if the bears had quartered them in search of 
seals, as a pointer would do in a field in England ; 
and the snorting noise made by the brutes as they 
approach men, indicates how much more they trust 
to their nose than to their eyes ; though both, to 
their sorrow, lead them into the clutches of our 
sportsmen. The bears, however, like mother Eve, 
might plead curiosity as being their ruin. 

In Wellington Channel, and elsewhere, the writer 
has seen a bear, in the far distance, going at the 
hard swinging pace peculiar to the brute when ex- 
cited; the head thrown forward; whilst every 
now and then it would halt, stretch its long un- 
gainly neck as if to inhale a fresh whiff of the 
distant seal, and then again resume its course, as 
straight to the prey as an arrow to the target. 

It is hardly safe to say what the size of the 
largest Polar bear yet seen may have been. Sea- 
men are naturally prone to the marvellous. The 
Dutch navigators tell of some bears fifteen feet 
long ! one of which fought a whole sliip’s company 
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(luring several hours on the coast of Siberia. An 
old whaler, Avhoin I asked whether bears Avere nu- 
merous in Spilzbcrgcn, vowed he had seen the 
floes hlack Avith them ! and that a hundred bears 
in sight at a time during the sealing season, or 
early spring, Avas far from an unusual occurrence ! 
\\"o had better, therefore, leave size and numbers 
an open question. Bears, hoAvever, of nine feet six 
inches long are not uncommon ; and they need be 
strong to master the large seal of the Ai'ctic zone, 
cspecidly the saddle-back and bladder-nose species. 

In the Avater, although both are able sAvimmex’S 
and dWei’s, the bear can be no match for either of 
the above description of seal — his main, indeed his 
only prey ; and it is only upon the floe, or on the 
slippery pieces of ice Avhich constitute the packed 
ice, that the bear fairly captui’es and kills them. 

The seal, aAvare of Avhereiu lies its safety, seldom, 
if ever, is seen tAvice its length from the water, 
Avhether it be the hole AAhich it has itself made 
through the ice, or the open sea at the floe edge. 

When basking upon the suirface of the fields of 
ice which float about the Polar Seas, nothing can 
exceed the watchfulness of the seal. Its magnifi- 
cent eyes arc so placed as to enable the animal to 
SAveep a great extent of the horizon with the 
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slightest motion of the head ; the sense of hearing, 
■which it possesses in a reraarkablo degi’oe, adds to 
its security ; and, to the uninitiated, the incessant 
and restless vigilance of the seal is particulaidy 
striking, — now raising its head to look around, 
now throwing its head into a position for hearing 
the slightest motion over the crisp surface of the 
ice, or gazing and listening down its hole — a ne- 
cessary precaution with so keen a hunter as old 
Bruin. It is under such circumstances that the 
bear exhibits a degree of sagacity and skill in 
securing its prey, which appears to border rather 
upon the realms of reason than upon those of mere 
instinct. 

Scent and eyesight tell the bear the position 
of the seal; it throws itself flat upon the ice, 
and, taking advantage of inequalities invisible to 
our eyes, gradually nears the prey by a quiet and 
almost imperceptible movement of the hind feet. 
The fore feet are often placed before its black 
muzzle, so that nothing but the dingy white of his 
coat is seen, thus preser\'ing a unifonnity of colour 
■with that of the floe. Patiently he nears his prey, 
who mistakes him for a brother seal, or else, misled 
by idle curiosity, stays gazing until, with one fatal 
spring, the bear is upon him. Yet even then the 
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bear does not always secure his feast ; and what it 
is to liave succeeded in even griping a seal can 
only be appreciated by unlucky fellows like Arctic 
travellers, who have been houis crawling up, 
dreaming of delicious seal’s fry and overflowing 
fuel bags, and seen the prey pop down a hole 
when vithin a hundred yards of it. The great 
muscular power of the seal enables it often to 
throw itself into the water in spite of the boar’s 
efforts to retain it on the floe ; Bruin, however, holds 
on, for ho has almost as good diving powers as the 
seal, and down they go together. Sometimes the 
bear comes off a victor, owing to the mortal in- 
juiies inflicted upon the seal prior to reaching the 
water ; at another time he may be seen rising at 
some other hole in the floe, or getting upon 
another loose piece of ice, looking heartily dis- 
gusted at his want of success. 

The bear dives admirably, and is almost as much 
at home in the water as upon the ice. If a seal is 
seen upon a loose floe, the bear will gently slip 
into the sea, swim with merely the tip of his mosc 
above water*, and, diving under the floe, rise at 

* Tlio power of keeping all tUo body submerged, except the 
nostrils to breathe through, is possessed by, and is common to, 
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the very spot which the unhappy seal has looked 
upon as the only road to safety ; and it is this 
clever expedient of the bear which occasions the 
seal to watch his hole so narrowly. Even on 
extensive ice-fields fast to the land, whore no 
hummocks exist to cover the .aj)proach of the bear, 
the seal is not safe ; for then the bear slips quietly 
down a hole, and swims along under the ice 
until he reaches the one where poor Poussio is 
enjoying the sunshine, and thus takes her at a 
disadvantage. 

It is in the early spring, February and March, 
after his meagre fare of the winter, that the bear’s 
feasting-time occurs. The seal is then bringing 
forth her young: they are born blind, helpless, 
and unable for ten days to take to the water ; and 
although the poor mothers leave no precaution 
unheeded to guard their feeble offspring, it is, 
nevertheless, a perfect massacre of the innocents, 
the Arctic wolf being suspected, from some facts 
which came under our observation, to be a partici- 
pator in the havoc. 

The voracity of the bear leads him, however, as 

tie bear, seal, whale, as well as alligator, hippopotamus, and 
other 'amphibious animals. 
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a retribution, into sad scrapes. The seal in- 
stinctively bi*eeds as close to the open water as 
possible ; the consequence is that the floe, during 
the early equinoctial gales, often breaks up and 
drifts away in the form of packed ice ; a matter of 
much indifference to the seal, but to the bear a 
question of life and death. Numbers of them are 
doubtless so lost along the Avliole ai'ea of the Polar 
Sea, especially between Spitzbergen and Greenland, 
where both those animals ai'o very numerous. 
With heavy northerly gales, bears are often set 
down in such numbers upon Iceland, as to be 
dangerous to the safety of the flocks and heivis 
of those Northern Islanders, and they have been 
known to reach the coasts of Norway. 

The whalers constantly meet castaway bears 
at some distance from the land. We have been 
told, by one worthy of credence, that he has seen 
them sixty miles off the land, in Davis’s Straits, 
without any ice in sight, and evidently quite ex- 
hausted. In this manner no doubt Nature keeps a 
check ujwn the too rapid increase of tliese brutes ; 
for beyond the possibility of the wolf hunting it in 
packs and destroying the cubs, as we believe they 
do, there is nothing else to keep down the increase 
of bears. Esquimaux are too scarce and too ill 
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provided with arms, to be a very fonnidublo check 
upon them. Wherever seals are plentiful, bears 
ha,ve invariably been found numerous : in Barrow’s 
Strait in 1850-51, and in the Queen’s Channel in 
subsequent years, they were seen in great num- 
bers. The Danes say they are plentiful about the 
northern Greenland settlement of Uppernavik, dur- 
ing nine months in the year ; and from the united 
testimony of the natives inhabiting the north- 
eastern portion of BalQin’s Bay, and that of 
Dr. Kane who has lately wintered in Smith’s 
Sound, we gather that the bears are very nu- 
merous about the Polynias, or water-holes, formed 
there by rapid tides. 

In the summer months, when the Polar bear is 
in high condition, it can easily be hunted down, — 
lacking, as it then does, activity or wind ; but in 
the depth of the winter, its voracity and vast 
strength render it a formidable creature to people 
unprovided with fii’canns. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, they studiously avoided all conflict 
with our seamen; although the dark days and 
nights, as well as dense fogs of those high lati- 
tudes, sometimes brought Jack and Bruin inucli 
closer together than either party desired, without 
due notice. 
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It is folly to talk of the Polar bear hybcrnating : 
whatever bears may do on the American Continent, 
there is only one Arctic navigator who ever saw a 
bear’s nest I Bears were seen at all points visited 
by our sailors, at all times and in all temperatui’es ; 
males or females, and sometimes females with 
their cubs. In mid-winter, as well as in mid- 
summer, they evidently haunted spots Avhere tides 
or currents occasioned either water to constantly 
exist, or only allowed such a thin coating of ice 
to form, that the seal or walrus might without 
difficulty break through. This was especially 
the case in about latitude 78“ N. that of Queen’s 
Channel ; and a similar state of things appears to 
exist in Smith’s Sound. 

December, 1851, was ushered in, in Mercy Bay, 
with those tremendous snowstorms which are per- 
haps the most awful visitations of Polar regions. All 
the Investigators could do was to remain shut up 
in the ship, and wonder what the animals of Banks 
Land did in a snow-drift which almost tore the 
housing from its many fastenings. A solid moving 
body of snow rolled along higher than the topmast 
heads, and when it met the impediment of the 
ship, formed a wreath to windward, and became 
piled rapidly up over her, until the weight of ac- 
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Cumulated snow broke down the floe in which the 
ship was frozen ; the inclination of the ship first 
one way, then another, and the report made by 
the cracking of the ice under lier bottom, startling 
those unaccustomed to such accidents. An odd 
atmospheric condition, which has elsewhere been 
experienced, was observed by Captain M'Clure in 
one of the storms which occurred on the 5 th of 
December. The barometer rose to 30*81 higher 
than it had before been since leaving England ; 
and the aneroid, graduated to 31*50, stood so high 
that it could not be registered for four days. Iji a 
similar storm early the following year, the baro- 
meter rose above 31 inches. 

The second Christmas-day was passed in the ice, 
in a manner to call forth the Captain’s highest 
encomiums on his noble ship’s company, who 
behaved, he says, in the most exemplary and 
satisfactory manner. “After divine service, all went 
for a short walk until the dinner-hour ; from then 
until bedtime, dancing, skylarking, and singing 
were kept up on the lower deck with unflagging 
spirit, good humour, cheerfulness, and propriety j 
not a man was inebriated, although, with other 
additions to the daily fare, amongst which was a 
pound of the most delicious venison to each person, 
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an extra allowance of grog was issued. Would 
that the happiness of our little connnunity upon 
the lower deck of the ‘Investigator’ could have 
been witnessed by those anxious for our welfare at 
home ! they would scarcely imagine, otherwise, 
that the crew of a vessel two years upon her own 
resources in these ice-bound regions, could create 
such a scene of enjoyment amidst so many gloomy 
influences.” And, as if to countersign this opinion 
of their chief, several of the petty officers assured 
him afterwards that, dui’ing many ycai's’ service 
in Her Majesty’s navy, they had never pa.ssod a 
happier Christmas, nor one in wliich there had been 
a feeling of more perfect unanimity and good-will, 
— a feeling shared by every seaman and marine in 
the ship’s company. 

The ofiicers dined with Captain M‘Clure, oft* a 
splendid haunch of a Banks Land reindeer weigh- 
ing about twenty pounds, with at least two inches 
of fat on it; and it was pronounced to be most 
deliciously-flavoured meat. In short, the year 
1851 went out with every pleasing prospect ; and 
in spite of the reduced allowance of food upon 
which all had then been for throe months, no one 
was repining or discontented. 

On Christmas-day of the previous winter, it will 
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be remembered that the many ships, which left 
England and America in 1850 to rescue Franklin’s 
Expedition, were wintering in different parts of the 
Arctic regions ; but out of all these the “ Investi- 
gator ” and the “ Enterprise ” now alone remained. 
At page 197. we left the latter, after having rounded 
the difficult turning-point of Capo Barrow, pro- 
gressing eastward along the American shore. As in 
the “ Investigator’s ” case. Captain OoUinson found 
the water to make along-shore in a lane whoso 
breadth depended upon the position of the different 
rivers discharging themselves into the Polar Sea ; 
and in their vicinity destroying the packed ice, or 
forcing it off to seaward by the strength of their 
currents. 

The “Enterprise,” when off Cape Parry (the 
promontory which divides the waters of the Copper- 
mine from those of the Mackenzie River), saw to 
the northward the southern extremity of Banks 
Land — the Nelson Head of M'Clure. Steering 
across for it. Captain Collinson, when under that 
coast, by a strange combination of circumstances, 
steered up Prince of Wales Strait, and there on 
Princess Royal Island discovered the “ Investiga- 
tor’s” dep6t, and a cairn containing information 
up to the 15th June, 1851. Passing on after this 
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discovery, the “ Enterprise ” on the 30th August 
reached the north end of the strait, but only to be 
foiled, as the “ Investigator ” had been in any at- 
tempt to pass beyond it. Captain Colliiison then 
decided upon taking a course exactly similar to the 
one pursued by his more fortunate predecessor, 
and, bearing away, rounded Nelson Head, with the 
intention of struggling along that western route 
by which M‘Cluro had a fortnight earlier success- 
fully carried his ship. On September Srd, the 
Captain, little thinking of the “Investigator” hav- 
ing preceded him in his intended course, was asto- 
nished to find on Cape Kollett a record placed 
there on August the 18th. The ice was now too 
close in for the “ Enterprise ” to push on ; and no 
harbour fit for winter quarters offering itself as 
high as latitude 72° 54' north. Captain Collinson 
bore up, and eventually wintered his ship on the 
eastern side of the entrance of Prince of Wales 
Strait, close to the spot where Esquimau.^ had been 
found by Lieutenant Ilaswcll, as wo have elsewhere 
related, during his sledge-journey in the spring. 
From Walker Bay, as their winter quarters was 
named, Collinson, after passing his first winter in 
safety, despatched in the coming spring his sledge- 
parties ; but, unfortunately for them, tlui laboui-s of 

R 
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Captain M‘Clure’s parties, and Dr. Rae’s exertions, 
prevented little new ground being reached by any 
of them, neither did they discover the winter 
quarters of the “ Investigator,” although, as will 
hereafter be related, a party which reached Mel- 
ville Island must at one time have crossed tlie 
track of Captain M‘Clure’s sledge when he likewise 
made a trip to Winter Harbour. Having thus 
connected the stories of the two ships, and shown 
the relative positions of the only vessels of the 
searching expedition left at that time in the polar 
seas, we must return again to the Bay of Mercy. 
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CHAP. XV. 

The New Year, 1852. — Satisfactory State of the Crew. — 
Deer obtained directly the Light admitted of their being 
seen. — Sergeant Woon, of the Koyal Maiincs, saves the Life 
of a Shipmate. — Keen Sportsmen. — Wolves. — Boatswain’s 
Adventure with them. — Spiing. — Captain M^Cluie visits 
Winter Harbour, Melville Island. — Finds neither Provi- 
sions nor Vessel to help him. — His Return. — Finds large 
Quantities of Venison had been procured. — Scurvy makes its 
Appearance. — Increased Number of Sick. — Unfavourable 
Weather in July. — Venison expended. — Wild Sorrel found 
in great Quantities for a short Period.— -lOth August. — 
Water seen in Barrow’s Strait. — Measures taken in case of 
being able to escape. — Relapse in the Weather, — Gloomy 
Prospect. — An early Winter commences — Measures taken 
to save Ship and Crew, in the Event of a similar Season 
in 1853. — Cheerful Conduct of the Crew. — Short Rations. — 
Mode of Living. — Banian Days and Festivals. — Christmas 
and Conclusion of Year 1852. 

The year 1852 came in with a keen and steady cold 
of from seventy to eighty degrees below the freezing 
point of water, — a temperature which severely 
tests the vital energies of man. The Aveather was 
still what would be called fine ; that is, the wind 
was light, and a considerable aurora relieved the 
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darkness in a slight degree. The Investigators 
met the cold as it should be met, with cheerfulness, 
energetic exercise, and regularity of habits ; New 
Year’s day consequently found but four trifling 
cases upon the doctor’s sick list, — a satisfactory sani- 
tary state, which continued throughout the spring. 
Directly the daylight began to increase and the 
crew were able to extend their walks, they fell in 
with reindeer in great numbers. Some of the poor 
creatures, attracted by curiosity, or pressed by the 
wolves eternally dogging at their heels, occasionally 
approached the ship as if for protection, but only, 
of course, to be fired at. Before the close of Ja- 
nuary several were shot, and their flesh secured ; 
and, according to the diary of an officer, “ the hills 
in the vicinity of the ship were abounding at that 
time with deer.” 

Every encouragement was now given to men 
and officers Avho were prepared to undergo the 
fatigue of sporting for the public weal. One 
person especially distinguished himself not only ns 
a sportsman, but in the execution of any service 
requiring unflagging energy and marked intelli- 
gence ; and this was the non-commissioned officer 
of royal marines. Sergeant Woon. He did good 
service everywhere j but no better instance can be 
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given of the metal of which such men as he are 
made than what occurred on the 4th of January. 

A coloured man serving in the ship, whilst out 
sporting, wounded a deer, and, after following it 
awhile, discovered he had lost his way just as a fog 
came on. The temperature was very low, the man 
was tired, and the peril of his position caused him 
to lose his presence of mind and to wander about. 
By great good fortune Sergeant Woon, who was 
likewise out in quest of game, joined him ; but the 
poor creature was so beside himself with excitement 
and horror, that every endeavour to soothe him, 
by promising to take him safely on board the ship, 
failed. Fits came on, which, when they passed oil^ 
left the man quite prostrated in strength. By en- 
treaty and remonstrance, the sei’geant induced him 
at last to walk a little ; but at 2 r. m., when the 
glimmering twilight called day of that season was 
fast closing in, the unfortunate man’s energies en- 
tirely failed, and he sank upon the ground, bleeding 
at his mouth and nose, and writhing in convulsions. 
The sergeant saw now that all hope of the man 
saving himself was at an end ; and to leave him 
where he was, many miles from the ship, was to 
leave him to certain death: he would have been 
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devoured by the wolves even before the process of 
freezing to death would have released him from his 
misery. There was no alternative but to drag him 
to the ship, — no easy matter, when the sergeant 
dared not part with his gun, and the man was one 
of the heaviest of a fine ship’s company. Ser- 
geant Woon, then, with heroic resolution set to his 
task. Slinging both muskets over his shoulder, 
he took the man’s arms round his own neck, and 
commenced dragging his half-dead shipmate to- 
wards the “ Investigator.” The labour was, as 
may be supposed, excessive ; and the only relief 
the sergeant had was, whenever he had dragged 
the body up one side of a hill, or when he came to 
a ravine, to lay him down, and roll him to the 
bottom ; rather severe treatment for an invalid, but 
it had the merit of arousing the man somewhat 
from his lethargy. By eleven o’clock at night the 
gallant marine had thus conveyed his burden to 
within a mile of the ship ; but ten hours of such 
toil, amid darkness, cold, and snovfr, now began to 
tell upon him. He could drag his burden no 
longer; and as a last resource he implored the 
unfortunate man to make an efibrt, and tried to 
cheer him by pointing to the rockets which the 
Captain of the “ Investigator ” caused to be thrown 
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up as a guide to the missing men. Finding, how- 
ever, that all his entreaties were replied to only by 
a request “ to be left alone to die,” the sergeant 
laid h im in a bed of deep snow, and started otf for 
assistance from the ship. This was already on its 
way; and Woon met and conducted two out of 
three parties to where the man lay, and just in 
time to save him. lie was found with his anns 
raised, and rigid in that position, his eyes open, and 
his mouth so firmly frozen as to require much foi'ce 
to open it for the purpose of pouring restoratives 
down his throat, whilst his hands, feet, and face 
were much frost-bitten. His life was, however, 
saved ; and for that the courage and devotion dis- 
played by the sergeant deserved all the credit. 

On February the 5th the sun was seen above 
the horizon to the southward, by those whose 
anxiety to welcome back its cheerful face induced 
them to climb the adjacent hills ; and in the course 
of a day or two it gladdened the Bay of Mercy. 
The sportsmen now became more successful, and 
seldom a day passed without a deer or hare being 
shot ; and keen must the hunger of those sports- 
men have been, for more than one of them, 
when after a long and weary walk he shot a deer 
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or hare, refreshed himself by drinking the hot 
blood, or eating a mouthful or two of the raw 
meat. They found no ill consequences ensue 
from the unpleasant food. Now and then a few 
days’ holiday had to be given to the game to 
prevent it being too much scared, — a pi’udent 
measure which always appeared to bring the 
creatures back to their old feeding ground. The 
wolves, encouraged, no doubt, by the feeding they 
got from the wounded animals, which, although 
strong enough to escape the sportsmen, fell even- 
tually to their share, became exceedingly bold ; 
and five of them attempted to cut out the 
Esquimaux dog that had long been the pet of 
the “Investigator.” One of these brutes was a 
perfect giant, standing nearly four feet high at the 
shoulder, and leaving a footmark as big as a rein- 
deer’s. Many a scheme was tried to shoot these 
wary creatures; but all failed this season, while 
some of the encounters with them were disagree- 
ably close and the risk somewhat great. Per- 
haps one of the strangest was that of Mr. Kennedy 
(boatswain), who, whilst out shooting early in 
April, broke at a shot two out of four legs of a 
fine buck. Evening coming on, and knowing the 
animal could not go far, he returned to the ship, 
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and next morning early started to secure his 
game. Arriving at the place, he was disgusted to 
find five large wolves and several foxes in posses- 
sion of the deer. Determined to have his share 
of the spoil, the boatswain advanced, shouting and 
calling them by every strong term he could 
muster, yet afraid to fire his single-barrelled gun 
at one, for fear of the I’est doing as much to him 
as they had done to the buck, especially as they 
appeared inclined to show fight, and made no sign 
of retreat until he was within four yards of them. 
Even then only four of them moved off, and sat 
down a pistol-shot off, howling most dismally. 
“ Pipes ” picked up a leg of the deer, which had 
been dismembered, and then grasped one end of 
the half-picked carcase, whilst a large female wolf 
tugged against him at the other! The position 
was, to say the least of it, a disagreeable one ; and 
if the music of the four wolves had brought others 
of their fraternity to the rescue, the consequences 
of a struggle between liungry wolves and a no less 
hungry sailor might have been serious. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Mierching, the interpreter, who was out 
shooting likewise on an adjacent hill, had his at- 
tention attracted by the howling of the brutes, and 
came to the rescue. He described the scene as the 
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strangest he had ever seen ; and so close were Mr. 
Kennedy and the wolf in their struggle for the 
meat, that he fancied the animal had actually at- 
tacked the boatswain. Seeing more bipeds ap- 
proaching, all the wolves now decamped, saving 
their skins as usual, and leaving the poor boatswain 
only twenty pounds’ weight of meat, instead of the 
120 pounds which his prize would otherwise have 
wdghed. 

The rapid rise of the temperature in Api’il 
decided Captain M'Clure upon preparing to start 
for Melville Island with a sledge, in the hope of 
finding some of Captain Austin’s ships, or of ascer- 
taining what dep6t of provisions had been placed 
there by them, so as to secure a retreat should 
the “Investigator” not escape from her present 
position. 

Everything being in readiness, the sledge, with 
six men and the Captain, left the “ Investigator ” 
on April 11th, 1852. The journey was a trying 
one ; for a relapse in the temperature took place 
just afterwards, and continued until the 25th. The 
pack, moreover, ofiered a sadly rough road. Winter 
Harbour was reached at an early hour on the 28th 
of April; and sorely disappointed was Captain 
M‘Clure as well as his crew, not to find either vessel 
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or provisions; and the hope of one or the other 
coming to them hereafter vanished when ho read a 
notice, dated June 6th, 1851, left by Lieut. M‘Clin- 
tock, on the occasion of his remai’kable sledge jour- 
ney from Griffith’s Island. Capt. M'Clure consoled 
himself with the consideration that he had at all 
events discovered this fact before any accident had 
happened to his ship, for otherwise “ I should,” says 
he, “most decidedly, and with the fullest confi- 
dence of meeting succour, have pushed for Winlcr 
Harbour; and if the ‘Enterprise’ gets into dif- 
ficulties, Captain CoUinsou ■will, I am fully per- 
suaded, do the same.” Shortly after this visit 
of Captain M‘Clure to Winter Harbour, a party 
from the “Enterprise,” under Lieut. Parks, did 
indeed reach Melville Island also, and must have 
crossed the trail of M*Clure, for Mr. Parks saw, 
one day, at or near Point Hearno the marks of a 
sledge and the footprints of men. That neither 
party should know of the other being so close, is a 
strong proof, to be added to the many extant, of 
the difficulty of meeting one another or discover- 
ing traces in those frozen regions. 

Disappointed, but not desponding, the leader of 
the party turned his back upon the old winter 
quarters of the gallant Parry, and prepared to lead 
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his men hack to their lonely home — nay, so far 
■was he then from even contemplating a necessity 
for leaving the “ Investigator,” that on his return 
journey across the strait between Melville Island 
and Banks Land, we find the following remark : — 
“ When going towards Melville Island, we were 
much delayed by stupendous polar ice. The whole 
of this was avoided by crossing well to the east- 
ward, where we met much of last year’s ice per- 
fectly level, and occasionally a huge flat floe of 
older date, but still very good walking ; this ap- 
pearance of the strait is most propitious, giving 
every hope of a passage through.” 

All still promised well on board the “ Investi- 
gator” ; and the sanitary condition of the crew was 
reported to be most satisfactory on May 1 1th, the 
day of the Captain’s return. During his absence, 
the stock of fresh provisions had wonderfully in- 
creased by the aid of the sportsmen. No less than 
tw’enty head of deer were hanging up round the 
ship, yidding a thousand pounds of meat; and the 
abundance of food justified an increased issue of 
rations, which were forthwith ordered to be one 
pound and a half of venison per man, six days 
in every fortnight : which, together with six days 
of preserved meat, left only two salt-meat days in 
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every fourteen. One would have supposed that on 
such fare, with a dry and comfortable ship to live 
in, scurvy would be impossible ; but, as the sequel 
will show, its advance became soon most marked, 
and though the care of the Captain and the skill of 
the medical men checked it considerably, still the 
health of the crew was evidently failing. 

Although it may be accounted for in many ways, 
one fact is incontestable, that on the 15th of JMay 
the sick list had augmented to the unprecedented 
number of thirteen. May it not be supposed, then, 
that the moral effect of finding no help at hand 
told upon these poor fellows ? In June w'o find six 
men in their beds ; and on J uly 1st Captain M‘Clui ’0 
says, “ A more unfavourable rcpoi't was made by 
the surgeon to-day, relative to tlio appearance of 
the crew at the monthly inspection, than I had 
hitherto received: evident symptoms of debility, 
with incipient scurvy, in sixteen of the men.” The 
long absence of fresh vegetable diet might have 
predisposed these men to scurvy ; but, considering 
the quantity of fresh animal food that had so hap- 
pily been procured for them throughout the past 
winter and at this particular time also, it appears 
likely that the anxious feelings awakened by find- 
ing neither provisions nor a vessel at Melville 
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Island, or indeed even a promise of any, had quite 
as much, if not more, to do in developing the seeds 
of the disease, than either the nature of their diet 
or the slight labour of preparing the ship for sea, 
by ballasting and watering her. 

There was no doubt that all were anxious to 
escape another winter; they felt themselves alone, 
and having come to save others, it would, unless 
they reached Baffin’s Bay in 1852, be a question 
whether they could save themselves. Each man 
must have felt how questionable it was whether 
his physical strength would, after going through 
another winter, be sufficient to carry him to the 
Hudson’s Bay settlements or to one of the Danish 
posts in Greenland — a long distance, in either case, 
from the Bay of Mercy, in Banks Land. 

But whatever effect these feelings may have had 
upon their health, there is no question of the firm- 
ness with which all were prepared to face the diffi- 
culties they might yet have before them. They 
felt there was no hope but in themselves ; but that 
captain, those officers, and those men were equal 
to the emergency. 

May and June went by without brining any 
lively signs of summer ; birds, indeed, such as the 
duck and gull, came, but left the place again, as if 
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from tlie want of fresh-water pools. The snow at 
last melted off the exposed parts of the land ; and 
the ice began to thaw, forming large pools of water 
all over its surface. 

July opened very unpromisingly : a heavy north- 
erly wind and snow-storm swept over Mercy Bay, 
bringing back a painful recollection of the winter 
that they had hoped was past ; and, what was worse, 
on measuring the floe, it was found to be still increas- 
ing in thickness, whereas former experience had led 
them to expect a diminution of about two feet. The 
ground became so soft from the snow thawing, and 
the labour of shooting so great, that the sportsmen 
could no longer keep up the supply of game ; and 
by the 7th of July all the stock of venison was con- 
sumed. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
resources of Mercy Bay had hitherto yielded tlie 
crew of the “Investigator” three meals of fresh 
game a week since October 1851. Ilaixlly had they 
time to regret the loss of this health-sustaining 
diet, when the indefatigable Sergeant Woon came 
on board, to report that he had just shot two musk- 
oxen: the carcasses, when conveyed to the ship, 
yielded 647 pounds of good moat. These oxen were 
the first that had been killed in Mercy Bay, and were 
hailed as a godsend. The sergeant in slaying them 
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had had a narrow escape from the rage of the larger 
of the two ; with his last bullet he had only wounded 
it, and on its approaching him, he had had to dis- 
charge his iron ram-rod as a missile into its body in 
order to save himself. 

In the middle of the month the ice-mate reported 
the floes outside to be in motion. All heard a 
rumbling noise, as if the pack was driving along, 
and the joy was great, until upon further examina- 
tion it was found that the (Ub&cle from a ravine 
was pouring its strong current over the floe. As 
July drew to its close, the view over the sea from 
the highest land near was unsatisfaetory indeed: 
ice, ice on every side ! no water, and no water-sky ! 
For awhile, however, the ravages of scurvy were 
mitigated by a quantity of wild sorrel being found ; 
and all hands that could be spared were daily em- 
ployed collecting it, — the sick getting the largest 
share, and the men’s messes being served in turn. 
Either eaten raw as a salad, or cooked, it was ex- 
tremely palatable, and this was the first succulent 
vegetable the crew had partaken of since leaving 
the Sandwich Isles two years before. 

Hope rose high when, about the 16th August, 
open water was seen in the straits, and the ice of 
the bay itself began to be loosened from the shore, 
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though it was still confined by the ice outside. A 
day or two later, however, the bay opened at the 
outer end, and the imprisoned navigators saw with 
delight that a broad lane of water extended along 
the southern shore for ten miles to the eastward. 
Their hope of reaching it lay in a strong south 
wind blowing the ice of the bay and the ship out 
with it to seaward. As to sawing the whole dis- 
tance between her and the water, it was impossible ; 
before it could be done winter would be on them. 
There was a chance of such a wind and such a 
release, and the top.gallant yards were crossed, 
sails bent, and the tide pole taken in. Its registry 
during ten months gave as a result that the tide 
rose two feet, and that the highest tide was four tides 
after the full and change of moon. A beacon was 
erected in lat. 73° 6' 48" N., and long. 118° 15' W., 
and in a cylinder attached to a pole was placed a 
record, telling what the Investigators had done, 
and whither they expected to go, “ in the hope," 
says the leader of the expedition, “that it may 
meet the eye of some future explorer of these sterile 
regions, and throw some light upon the fate of 
those who perhaps may never reach beyond these 
limits.” 

The expectation of escape was, however, but 
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short-lived. After the 20th of August the tempe- 
rature fell, slowly but continually ; and when the 
bay, or that portion of it that had been open, again 
froze over, all felt that summer was past, and some 
unforeseen accident could alone save them from 
Avintering again in Mercy Bay. Their summer, poor 
fellows, had been a most cheerless one ; the sun, from 
the cloudy and misty state of the atmosphere not 
having been, with few exceptions, seen since May. 

By August 24th, the lead of water had closed! no 
water was visible in Barrow’s Strait ; and the In- 
vestigators were able to walk in all directions over 
the bay across the young ice. The land rapidly 
became covered with snoAV, the vegetation, such as 
it was, withered : sorrel could no longer be found, 
warmer clothing became necessary, and the winter 
of 1852-3 commehced. “It found us,” says M^'Clure, 
M fea^y to combat itsrigours as cheerfully as 0 ;n pre- 
vious occasions. W e were all thinner than we used 
to be, for we had been twelve mohths> pn i two-thirds 
of our allowance ; but we were still in good working 
condition.” When the first week of September had 
past, and the chance of an autumnal gale blowing 
therShip into, thh; pack was at an end, the leader 
i^|i|p'^-,to:weigh,^fho;CGurse';to be: 'pu^ued:..fb' 
's||p||^||te^jddns.;ship. . 

If all Trained in fhc vessel till the year 1858^ 
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in the hope the “ Investigator ” would carry them 
home, and (as had happened in 1852) the water 
should not make, all would starve. 

On the other hand, it was premature to think of 
deserting the ship, for she was sound and strong, 
and both the Captain’s sense of duty and his pride 
were enlisted in saving to his country and profes- 
sion the ship that had been entrusted to his charge, 
and so gallantly had done her work. lie therefore 
decided to send away, next spring, all but thirty of 
the healthiest men, and with them to remain by 
the ship, and to run the risk of a fourth winter. 
Assembling his gallant officers and men, on the 8th 
of September, Captain M‘Clurc announced to them 
the state of affairs, and informed them that in 
April next thirty of them would proceed homo- 
wards, divided into two parties, one party retreat- 
ing by way of North America, up the ilackcnzie 
Eiver; the other proceeding to Cape Spenser, 
Beechey Island, where Captain Austin's notice, 
found at Melville Island, led them to expect provi- 
sions, and a boat* with which to reach Greenland 

* To the best of the Editor’s knowledgej this consisted of a 
boat that was so heavy that no sledge-party could have 
launched her ; the provisions were two casks of salt meat and a 
bale of blankets. 
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and the Danish settlements. The remaining thirty 
hands, and the officers in charge of stores, were, if 
possible, to remain with the Captain, and endea- 
vour to save the ship next year ; if not so fortu- 
nate, they were to spend another winter, and then 
abandon her in 1854, retreating upon Lancaster 
Sound to such help as the Admiralty would as- 
suredly send when they knew from their shipmates 
of their necessity. 

This arrangement was cheerfully received by 
this excellent body of men ; never was a country 
or a profession more worthily represented under 
trying circumstances than by these gallant sailors ; 
and those who thought they would be the first to 
go home, were soon heard speculating, with praise- 
worthy generosity, upon immediately volunteering 
to come out again in the first ship to the rescue of 
their messmates, and with light-hearted jocularity 
promising to bring out a good stock of tobacco- 
pipes for them, — an article which happened to be 
very scarce in Banks Land, and for which all the 
ingenuity of the seamen could manufacture no 
substitute. With men of such a spirit all diffi- 
culties and hardships before them vanished, and 
none repined at what Providence had sent them. 

Towards the close of September, the stock of 
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rum in the ship was surveyed, and a deficiency 
found to exist, which obliged the issue to be dimi- 
nished to half a gill per diem. This was a great 
loss to the men, and the more so that just then no 
game could be procured, and they were on a bare 
two-thirds of the rations ; a scale of victualling 
which, unavoidable as it had been for the past 
twelve months, was slowly sapping everyone’s 
strength. Hunger began now to be felt ; and al- 
though to his men M‘Clure pointed out that their 
hardships fell far short of those endured by many 
an honoured Arctic expedition, still, when sitting 
quietly in his cabin, the fact, already more than 
once represented to him by the surgeon, pressed 
itself painfully on his mind, that unless aid came 
in the shape of game, the winter could not be 
passed on the allowance of food the resources of his 
ship admitted of, and that all hands would have 
to abandon the gallant ship in the spring; “but 
nothing,” says he, writing on the 16 th October, 
“ but the most urgent necessity will induce me to 
take such a step.” 

In October the deer and hares began to return 
to their winter feeding-grounds in the valleys 
round Mercy Bay ; but seventeen men now on the 
sick list, and all the duties of housing in the vessel, 
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throwing up embankments of snow to shield her 
sides from the bitter gales, and otherwise preparing 
her for that season, left little time and few men to 
spare for shooting-excursions. The whole game- 
list for the month showed a return of only two 
deer and nine hares, —-a small quantity amongst so 
many hungry mouths. 

But when all the necessary work was finished, and 
the men had nothing else to do but take exercise 
and keep themselves and the ship clean, the feeling 
of hunger and weakness somewhat abated, and the 
medical report in November showed no increase 
of disease, except that those of a very neiwous 
temperament became easily excited and unreason- 
able. November yielded but little gjime, for dark- 
ness was fast increasing ; yet the number of deer 
seen was astonishing, and the wolves harassed the 
poor creatures until, as in the past winter, they 
almost fled to the ship for protection. The health 
of the men appeared to improve somewhat : this 
favourable change arose, Captain M‘Clure thought, 
from a more contented state of mind than when, in 
the autumn, the first disappointment at finding no 
hope of release oppressed all in a greater or less 
degree : “ hungry,” he says, “ we all arc ; but, with 
^ little management, the two-thirds allowance, now 
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that we have nothing to do, keeps us from losing 
health.” 

Great, indeed, was the ingenuity displayed in 
making as much as possible of the daily rations ; 
and much therefore, it is to be feared, was eaten iu 
modes in which the quantity was looked to as the 
sole recommendation : for instance, the salt meat, 
instead of being cooked, was just thrown into boil- 
ing water to warm it and extract the salt, and then 
eaten raw. On these painful details it is, however, 
unnecessary to dilate ; and a pretty good idea of 
the scanty fare all were on may be conceived from 
the following description of the mode in which the 
gun-room officers lived. 

Their stock was all finished, they were all on 
ship’s allowance like the men, and like them adopted 
the system of each in turn being cook or carver for 
the mess. The carver’s share consisted in getting 
the last portion out of the eight into which the 
food had to be divided, — a method which insured, 
we need hardly say, the utmost impartiality on the 
part of the carver, the other members helping 
themselves to their shares before him. The ra- 
tions for the day were given out every morning ; 
and each ate it, at his own ffiscretion or inclina- 
tion, at either breakfast or dinner. They had, in 
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fact, but one meal per diem ; for the bi’eakfast, if 
it deserved the name, consisted of a cup of the 
weakest cocoa, and a small portion of the small 
allowance of bread ; the rest of the bread, and half 
a pound of salt meat, containing a good proportion 
of bone, with just enough preserved vegetable to 
swear by, constituted the other meal. There was 
a cup of weak tea in the evening ; but few were 
able to save anything to eat with it. 

There were two breaks to this series of banian 
days during the close of the year : the one was on 
the 26 th October, the anniversary of the discovery 
of the North-west Passage ; the other on Christmas- 
day. An extra issue of food and some wine were 
given to commemorate two festivals which all felt 
were the last that little community would spend 
together ; and those alone who have been similarly 
placed can appreciate the heartfelt kindness towards 
each other which hallowed these occasions, and 
made their humble cheer appear luxurious. It was 
wonderful, too, to see what care and economy of 
the stores brought from home, as well as the skill 
of the sportsmen, were able even in these circum- 
stances to cflFect. The old-fashioned English plum 
pudding was still to be seen on Cln*istmas-day, not 
a very rich one, may be, but good appetite compeii- 
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sated for what it lacked in that respect ; there was 
“ Banks Land venison,” “ IMcrcj' Bay hare soup,” 
“ ptarmigan pasties,” and some musk-ox beef which 
had hung in the rigging for two years and odd 
months. The good-will aiid determination of all 
to be merry, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
compensated also for whatever might be wanting. 
The poets amongst the men composed songs, in 
which their own hardships were made the subject 
of many a hearty laugh ; painters attempted rude 
illustrations of past scenes of peril or adventure ; 
the comic actors acted ; the sick half forgot their 
maladies, and the whole company tossed care and 
anxiety to the winds, and felt thankful for the past 
and hopeful for the futui’e. Had not both officers 
and men reason to be proud of their comrades? and 
was not their chief, the captain of this gallant set 
of men, justified in saying that nothing was impos- 
sible whilst such hearts and hands were ready to 
carry out his plans for the safety of all and 
the honour of his country? J?uU indeed was 
Captain M‘Clure’s heart of gratitude, and none 
knew better than himself whore it was due. His 
own words, written on the close of the year 1852, 
best express his feelings: — 

“ The new year is about to commence ; not one 
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of my original crew has fallen by disease or acci- 
dent, and all is more promising than I could have 
ever hoped for. These and all other mercies are 
alone due to that all-beneficent Providence who 
has so wonderfully upheld us in our many trials 
and diffculties ; relying, therefore, on Him, I can- 
not but feel as the wife of Manoah did, and repeat 
her exclamation: ‘If the Lord were pleased to 
kill us, he would not not have shewed us all these 
mercies.’ ” 
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The “Enterprise.” — III Success of her Travelling Parties, — ^Late 
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the spring of the same year, when avc left the 
“ Investigator’s” consort, under Captain Collinson, 
wintering at the southern end of Prince of Wales 
Strait. All her spring travelling parties returned 
tinsuccessful from long and arduous journeys, in 
which some of the men suffered considerably from 
frost-bites and the other consequences of sledge- 
work in those high latitudes. 

The “ Enterprise’s” crew were somewhat re- 
freshed during the summer, by procuring a fair 
supply of game, and a considerable quantity of fish 
from the lakes in Prince Albert Land ; it was not, 
however, until so late as September, that the “ En- 
terprise” appears to have been able to make any 
progress casticard from her ■wintering place, — a 
direction Captain Collinson decided upon attempt- 
ing, with a view to penetrate the unknown space 
lying between him and Cape Walker in BarroAv’s 
Strait. A channel which he entered proved even- 
tually to be a gulf, and he then endeavoured to 
pass by way of Dolphin and Union Strait, and 
reached, on the 26th of the same month, Cambridge 
Bay in Wollaston Land ; and there he passed the 
Avinter of 1852-53, of which Ave are noAv Avriting. 
In those Avinter quarters Esquimaux visited them ; 
and one tribe mustered 200 persons. In thar pos- 
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session was found a piece of ii’on, which many still 
believe to have come from the missing ships, and 
Captain Collinson picked up, moreover, a piece of a 
doorway or hatch-frame. Knowing what we now 
do of the point which Franklin’s people reached in 
King William’s Land, and where they perished, the 
connection of these fragments with the “Erebus” 
and “ Terror ” appears to be very probable ; but 
Captain Collinson, being ignorant of those facts, 
could have no idea of how close his ship was to the 
spot whereon Dr. Rae’s informants stated they 
first saw a portion of Franklin’s men; and there- 
fore those fragments told him no more than other 
traces had done which were previously brought 
home by Captain Penny from Beechey Island, or 
than did a portion of a stanchion belonging to a 
ship’s ice-plank, which Rae found at his farthest 
eastern point in 1851.* The laud around the 
“ Enterprise” abounded in game, and the waters 
with salmon, for 1 100 of the latter were cured for 
sea service. We shall here leave H.M.S. “Enter- 

* The “Enterprise” wintered on this occasion 120 miles 
from King William’s Land, where some forty of Eranklin’s men 
■were first seen by the Esquimaux, and 200 miles from the 
Great Fish Biver, the entrance of which, as has been since 
ascertained, was reaclted by a boat from Franklin’s lost Ex- 
pedition. 
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prise,” premising that those on hoard of her ex- 
perienced a very severe winter, and that in the 
following spring her sledge-parties pushed on to the 
north-east, passing Rae’s farthest point of 1851 by 
a few miles. But they, like him, although at one 
time within forty-five miles of King William’s 
Land, did not visit it ; had they done so, there is 
no doubt they would have fallen on the traces of 
those whom they sought, and very possibly might 
have found the “ Erebus” and “ Terror” locked up 
in some such ice-bound harbour as that in which 
the “Investigator” was imprisoned. Xo fault, 
however, can attach to either CoUinson or Rae 
that they did not do so; but the sad chapter 
of unfortunate accidents by Avhich the relief of 
Franklin’s expedition has been rendered unsuc- 
cessful, would be incomplete did history fail to 
point these facts out ; and it serves to show, that 
the unavoidable fallibility of the reasoning and 
wisdom of men, have alone occasioned the efforts 
of England to prove in the end abortive, and it 
does not prove, as some have argued, the folly of 
endeavouring to relieve the lost Expedition. 

When the festivals of Christmas and New Year’s 
day had passed in the Bay of Mercy, there was not 
much to make men light-hearted or merry although 
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they were still determined to look as much as pos- 
sible on the bright side of things. lie who tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, watched over 
them in their trial ; and it is remaikable, in read- 
ing over a daily journal far too minute for the 
general reader, to see, throughout this season, the 
remarkable way in which His bounty supported 
them. On the one hand we see the resources of 
the ship gradually failing or being reduced to the 
slenderest supply, — for instance in the impoi’tant 
article of fuel ; — and, as a consequence, the ener- 
vated frames of the men had to stand even a more 
severe trial than before from cold and damp, and 
this not only in-board but also without doors, for 
the temperature of that winter throughout the 
Arctic regions was unusually severe. From 60° to 
65° below zero of Fahr. was registered by the “ In- 
vestigator,” as well as other ships elsewhere. Yet 
this extreme cold, — so intense that the very ship 
seemed to suffer from it, and bolts, treenails, and 
fastenings were heard to crack under the influence 
of frost and contraction, forced the deer to approach 
the ship and the sea-shore so closely as to afford 
venison weekly throughout tins trying season, at 
the rate of a pound and a half of meat twice in the 
seven days to eveiy man in the ship. 
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January passed, giving a mean teinperature of 
41°—, or 76“ below freezing point; and this, be it 
renaembered, was endured by men under-fed, scor- 
butic, and looking forward to making no ordinary 
efforts to save their lives in a few short weeks’ 
time. 

Occasionally, the idea of Captain Austin’s squa- 
dron being still in Barrow’s Strait, would occur to 
the Investigators, and aching eyes would then be 
cast towards the distant shores of Melville Island, 
which loomed through the cold twilight, with the 
hope of some sign of help coming from thence. 

In February, Captain M‘Clurc says, “ the ex- 
cessive cold has been much felt; the lower deck, 
particularly from about twenty feet before the main 
hatchway to the gun-room bulkhead, has been very 
damp and wet ; and we cannot afford more coal to 
dry it up. The sick list has likewise considerably 
increased, seldom being below fifteen ; four or five 
of the cases decided scurvy, the others mostly 
diarrhoea and ague, caused, no doubt, by the 
moisture between-decks. Our providential supply 
of fresh meat still continues ; four deer fell in the 
first week, although the sportsmen, on account of 
the weather, were only able to venture out during 
two days, and that only for a few hours. Surely 
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this is our ‘ manna ! ’ I am sure it is considered as 
such by all on boai’d : the deer appear completely 
speU-bound to this particular locality ; for a single 
mile south or north of our position not one is to bo 
seen, but abreast the ship they are met as wo land, 
and, bad shots as we are, the supply of venison has 
been regularly 200 lbs. per week!” 

So much did the dampness of the lower deck 
increase, that hanging stoves had to be got up 
between the 7th and 14th of February ; and every 
precaution was taken to check tlie increase of 
disease, which had already placed in the doctor’s 
hands one third of the crow of sixty men. These 
steps were attended apparently with considei'ahlo 
success ; for on March the 1st the medical report, 
all things considered, was more favourable than 
Captain. M‘Clure had expected. 

On March 3rd, the travelling parties for Fngland, 
vi& America and Barrow’s Strait, were told off; 
they consisted of thirty of the most weakly hands 
divided into two parties of fifteen men each. 

Lieut. Haswell was to take the one, vi4 Griffith’s 
Island, to Cape Spencer, there embark in the boat 
which Captain Austin said ho had left, and in her 
attempt to reach Greenland. The other party, 
under Lieut. Gumey Cresswell, was to retreat 
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upon the dep6t formed at Princess Poyal Island in 
1851, recruit tliemselvcs, and, taking the boat they 
would there find, push for the Coppermine Jlivor, 
ascend it to the Hudson Ikj' Territories, and thence 
home. Captain M'Clure’s reason for thus de- 
spatching all his sick and weak hands was, that 
he felt convinced that these men could not sur- 
vive another winter after what they had gone 
through in the past one ; and thus ho gave them 
the only chance of saving their lives which it was 
in his power to afford. 

The next thing done was to put these travellers 
upon full allowance of food, so as to enable them 
to pick up strengtlx as much as possible. On 
March 28th the weather had sensibly improved, 
and the change had beneficially affected all the 
sickly men ; indeed, all but two of them were able 
on that day to take a little exercise. On the 2 1th 
the novel event of a wolf being killed occurred. 
The brute had gorged himself upon a doer which 
had been shot, and fell a victim consequently to 
his gourmandism. Strangely enough, too, con- 
sidering the length of time the Investigators had 
been tiying ^vithout success to shoot these robbers, 
another wolf was killed by Mr. Court (master) 
soon after in self-defence. That officer, it seems, 
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was out shooting, Avhen two wolves marked him 
down, and gradually closed upon him ; one keeping 
in front, and the other behind. After trying all sorts 
of methods to frighten them off, such as shouting, 
waving his arms, and running towards them, he 
found that one of the wolves had closed in on hitn 
to within twenty yards. Taking a careful aim, ho 
fired and struck it in the throat, but that did not 
turn it ; and having only a single-barrelled gun, it 
was as much as he could do to load again, and kill 
the savage beast when it had crawled up to within 
three yards of his person. 

As the travellers were to leave the ship upon the 
15 th of April, the close of March saw all the many 
preparations for a sledge journey well in hand. 
The officers, though cognisant of the risk and 
dangers which beset their lines of retreat, wisely 
hid them from the knowledge of the men. The 
healthy amongst the sledge crews were conse- 
quently sanguine in their hopes of success; but 
many a poor fellow, Avhose black and swollen limbs 
hardly served to cany him about the ship, knew in 
his heart that, although the journey he was about 
to take would be his only chance for life, yet it was 
but a very slender one. Despondency there was 
not, but there was a deep feeling throughout the 
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ship of their sad and forlorn position, met, how- 
ever, hy a childlike confidence on the part of tlic 
crew in the Avisdoin of their leaders’ arrangements, 
and a perfect faith in the good Providence which 
had sustained them so far. 

Threatening, however, as the future looked for 
the safety of these gallant men, a scries of fortui- 
tous circumstances — providential ones would be 
the more correct term — was now bringing about 
their rescue. 

It will be remembered that, when Captains Aus- 
tin, Penny, and Sir John Ross returned to England, 
considerable difference of opinion existed as to 
the necessity for a farther search for Sir John 
Franklin ; but his widow, who, through all her sad 
trials and sore disappointments, never wavered in 
her faith that ho had accomplished the service ho 
was sent to execute, nor hesitated at any sacrifice 
to effect the rescue of her husband and his com- 
panions, maintained this necessity so strongly, an<l 
was backed by so many influential ai'ctic authorities, 
that the Admiralty, to decide the question, oi’dered 
an Arctic Committee to sit upon the question of 
the resumption of the search for Franklin. That 
committee recommended that it should be again 
resumed, and, satisfied that Franklin was not at Mel- 
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ville Island, proposed that all the strength of such 
an expedition as might be sent should be employed 
up Wellington Channel, and, never dreaming of 
the “ Enterprise ” or “ Investigator ” having made 
such progress as they had done, merely advised as 
follows, touching support or aid to them 

“ With respect to the efforts now making to 
afford relief to the missing ships in the direction 
of Behring’s Strait, we do not venture to offer any 
suggestions, beyond a hope that, until further ac- 
counts are received from Captain Collinson and 
Commander M'Clure, the ‘ Plover ’ may be kept 
fully provisioned ” (in Behring’s Strait). 

Now, according to the nature of the evidence 
before them— furnished mostly by the seniors in 
late expeditions, who took a very gloomy and un- 
promising view of the case— rand considering also 
the amount of probability that any such navigation 
would be carried out as Captain M'Clure appeared 
to contemplate, in his admirable official letter from 
Behring’s Strait, there can be no doubt that this 
■■tS0hnmtiee;'^;gave" a^norrect ;.-cph 
fortunate for Er^land’s^^^^n^ 

mahity, that a parent’s solidtude, for a son absent 
in this dkpeiditibh, was ffibre' ;blea.^sighted^ and 
that by tha^ as well as by the zeal and energy of 
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Lady Franklui, a modification of that opinion was 
effected. 

Mr. Cresswell, indeed, in a letter whieli his kind- 
ness allows me to make public, pointed out, with 
almost prophetic vision, the very position in which 
the “ Investigator’s ” crew was placed, and also 
suggested, the means by wbicli their wants miglit 
be supplied, and their safety insui'cd. The letter 
ran as follows: — 


‘‘Lynn, Norfolk, 23rd ]\rnrcli, 1832, 

Sib, 

“ In reference to the expedition now fitting out 
for the Arctic Eegions under Sir Edward Belchoi’, 
I am induced earnestly to request the attention of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to the 
following appeal : — 

“ In the sailing orders given to the expedition to 
Behring’s Strait, the sixteenth paragraph leaves to 
Captain Collinson the course to bo pursued after 
leaving Point Barrow, referring him for assistance 
and direction to Captain Kellett, Sir W. E. Parry, 
and Captain Beechey. 

“ In the memoranda given by Sir Edward Parry 
and Captain Beechey, we find that they both con- 
sider the great object of the Behring’s Strait expo- 
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dition to be to penetrate to Banks Land, or even to 
Melville Island. 

“ The writers of nearly all the letters relating 
to the position of Sir John Franklin consider the 
most likely quarter in which to find him to be the 
vicinity of Banks Land or Melville Island. 

“ Colonel Sabine, in a letter to Sir W. E. Parry, 
15th June, 1850, speaking of Sir John Franklin, 
says, ‘ Ilis advance from Melville Island in the 
season of 1847 may have been limited to a distance 
of 50 or perhaps 100 miles at farthest,’ and that 
‘ in 1848 he may have endeavoured to retrace his 
steps, but only with partial success. It is, I ap- 
prehend, quite a conceivable case, that under these 
circumstances, the crews, incapable of extricating 
the ships from the ice, may have at length been 
obliged to quit them and attempt a retreat, not 
towards the continent, because too distant, but to 
Melville Island, where certainly food (seals), and 
probably fuel might bo obtained, and cohere they 
V}<yidd naturally suppose that vessels despatched fi'om 
3ngland for their relief would in the first instance 
seek them.* 

“ Captain Austin’s expedition was directed, in 
accordance with the above authorities, to make 
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its principal efforts in the vicinity of Melville 
Island. 

“ The intelligence of the fitting out of Captain 
Austin’s expedition reached the Behring’s Strait 
expedition, at the Sandwich Islands, and wonhl 
unquestionably stimulate them in endeavouring at 
almost any risk to communicate with Captain 
Austin at Melville Island. 

“ It is desirable to realise as much as possible 
what would be the effect on the oflScers of the 
Behring’s Strait expedition on being possessed of 
the intelligence alluded to. 

“ There can be no reasonable doubt but that they 
would anticipate Captain Austin’s expedition, aided 
as it was by steamers reaching Melville Island, as 
Sir W. E. Parry had done so without steamers in 
1819; and that Captain Austin would, as a matter 
of course, leave a supply of jirovisions and fuel, 
and possibly a boat, for any party tliat might reach 
that point from Behring’s Strait. 

“ Ti'ustmg to ilds^ a party might he pmlml foncard 
at imminent riftk; Out how terrUble would be their 
despair on finding a barren notice of Lieutenant 
M^Clintock's visit in 1851, instead of the supply 
antkipatedi 

“ There is nothing unreasonable in the above 
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supposition, as Captain Kellett in his evidence, 
page 170., says, ‘ Should Commander M‘'Clure he 
successful in getting far to the eastward, I am con- 
vinced, from a conversation I had loith him, and in- 
deed his 01071 letter will show, that he will use every 
endeavour to I'each Melville Isla7id with his pai'ties, 
if he fail with his ship.’ 

“ Again, Captain Kellett, in a lettei’ to Captain 
Colliuson, 20tli of May, 1850, says: ‘If you can 
pass Point Bai'row and escape the shoal water, we 
shall see you come home by the Atlantic.’ 

“ Now the ‘ Investigator ’ passed Point Barrow 
the 5th of August, 1850, and nothing has been 
heard of her from that time ; we may therefore 
conclude that she struggled to get to Melville 
Island through the seasons of 1850 and 1851. 
Certainly she did not return in 1851 through 
Behring’s Strait, or it must have been already 
known. 

“ If she is far to the eastward, iu all probability 
Melville Island Avill bo their only resource. Cap- 
tain CoBinson, in the ‘Enterprise,’ passed Point 
Barrow in 1851, and will in all probability push 
to the eastward this summer, and may reach Mcl- 
viUc Island. 

“Under these circumstances, ought not the 
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powerful Arctic Squadron now fitting out to have 
some reference to the support of Captain CoJUmon's 
expedition, as well as to following out Penny’s dis- 
coveries, and to the faint hope of finding Sir John 
Franklin. 

“I venture to suggest that one of the throe 
steamers should proceed to Melville Island, if the 
navigation be open, as in 1819, leave provisions, 
fuel, and a boat at Winter Harbour: she could 
then return to the ships at Beechey Island. 

“ If the navigation should not bo found open, then 
the steamer should make as far to the westward as 
possible, and send provisions to Byam Martin 
Island, or any favourable position that might be 
practicable, sending fonvard a party to Melville 
Island, to leave a record of their proceedings, 
to direct where to find provisions, and also to 
communicate the object of Sir Edward Belcher's 
expedition. 

“ If the Admiralty thought pi’opei*, in case of the 
steamer reaching Melville Island, she might winter 
there, and in the spring send searching parties to 
the westward. They might be so arranged as to 
command a wide field of research, and possibly 
cross Captain CoUinson or Commander M'Clure, as 
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they would start from a point more than 200 miles 
west of Baillie Hamilton Island. 

“I must apologise with trespassing upon you 
with such a long letter, but the importance of the 
object will, I trust, plead my excuse. 

“ &c. &c. 

“To Augustus Stafford, Esq. M. P. 

“ Secretary, Admhalty.'’ 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland was 
then the senior Lord of the Board of Admiralty. 
He was struck with the soundness of Mr. Cress- 
well’s views; and having sought the opinion of 
some arctic authorities upon the subject, a para- 
graph was inserted in the orders under which 
Captain Belcher sailed * ; and his expedition, in 

* Paragraphs 5. and 6* of Captain Sir E. Belcher's instruc- 
tions were as follows ; — 

5. “ Arrived at this point {Becc/iet/ Island)^ two great objects 
will engage your attention : — 

‘‘ First, the endeavouring to pass up Wellington Channel with 
one sailing vessel and one steamer ; secondly, the advance of 
a similar force towards Melville Island. 

6. ‘*The object of the first of these expeditions will be, the 
endeavour to recover those traces of Sir John Franklin which 
ceased at Capo Bowden to the north of Becchey Island, and 
to follow up such traces, if they should be found. The object 
of the other expedition will be, to deposit, if possible, 
at Winter Harbour, Melville Island, or failing that, at Byam 
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consequence, became divided, for the twofold 
objects, of seeking Franklin, and affording aid to 
Captains M‘Cliire and CoHinson. Two vessels 
wei'e to go up 'Wellington Channel, under Captains 
Belclier and Osborn ; whilst the “ Jlesolute ” and 
Intrepid,” parting from them at Beechy Island, 
were, under the command of Caj)tains Kcllott 
and M'Clintock, to proceed to Melville Island ; 
a duty which, so far as the last-named division 
was concerned, was, as will be seen, faithfully 
executed. 

In accordance, therefore, with the recommenda- 
tion of the Arctic Committee, and the instructions 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the 
expedition undei’ Captains Sir E. Belcher and 
Henry Kellett, C. B., consisting of If. JM. shii)s 
“Resolute,” “Assistance,” “l^ionoer,” and “Intre- 
pid,” left England in the spring of 1852. With- 
out entering into a detail of the circumstances 
which brought about the eventual desertion of that 
fine squadron — a tale which the editor intends at 
a future day to relate in a sequel to his “Stray 
Leaves from an Arctic Journal ” — it will suffice 

Martin Island, a supply of provisions, fuel, and clothing, 
for any parties that might reach such positions &om Captain 
Collinson's or Commander M‘Clurc’s ships.” 
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for our present purpose to say tliat on the 15th of 
August, 1852, the “ Resolute,” Captain Kellett,and 
the “Intrepid,” Commander M‘Clintock, having 
on the previous day parted company from the 
“Assistance” and the “Pioneer,” proceeded towards 
Melville Island, from the dep6t ship “ North Star,” 
Commander Pullen, stationed at Beechey Island. 

Melville Island was reached on the 1st Sep- 
tember, and on the 5th inst. the vessels of the 
western division made fast to the ice which yet 
filled up Winter Harbour, the well known wintering 
place of Sir Edward Parry in the year 1819. A 
dep6t of provisions was immediately formed ; and 
unable to discover any cairn that had been erected 
by Captain M'Clure’s party or that of Lieut. Parks 
from the “ Enterpidse,” when they visited the place 
in the spring of the same year, the ships under 
Captain Kollett actually retired to a secure winter- 
ing place under Dealy Island, some distance to the 
eastward, without being aware that Melville Island 
had been visited by those they were in search 
of, or that within 180 miles of them the “ Inves- 
tigator” was then lying in want of assistance ! * 

* As an additional proof of the difficulty of finding traces 
in the Arctic regions, we may add, that although the low point of 
Melville Island, called Port llearn^ which was visited by Lieut. 
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sandstone on which Parry had caused his ship’s 
name to be engraved, Lieut. Mecham could hai'dly 
credit his senses when he discovered a document 
upon its summit, detailing the accomplishment of 
the north-west passage, and the position of H. M. S. 
“Investigator” in Banks Land! Great joy was 
there in Captain Kcllett’s squadron at having dis- 
covered a trace of one at least of the ships they 
sought; and many an anxious discussion took 
place at Melville Island whether they could next 
spring send off parties sufficiently early to reach 
the Bay of Mercy before Captain M'Clurc might be 
obliged to abandon his ship ; and, on the other hand, 
there Avere doubts whether he might not have been 
able to push on during the past summer, and per- 
haps have again to be sought in some new direc- 
tion. 

Impressed vdth the belief that the “Investigator” 
had got out of the “ Bay of Mercy,” and passed to 
the north-west of hlclville Island, Captain M‘01in- 
tock and Lieut. Mecham, as seniors, chose routes 
which would intercept her supposed tract; and con- 
sequently the second lieutenant of the “ Kesolute,” 
Mr. Bedford Pirn, was, with Dr. Domville, of the 
same ship, told off to start with sledges from Mel- 
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villo Island to Banks Land : aiul on March lOtli, 
1853, they left their shipmates, amiilst the prayers 
and cheers of all. 

Meantime, Api’il 1853 had come in on (ho “In- 
vestigator.” The sledges verc ready, (ho .sU-nder 
store of provisions was packed, those (hat wore 
going strove to be sanguine, those that were to 
remain behind had written to cheer up mot hers, 
wives, and sisters, who must have already begun to 
mourn their long absence. On the 5th of the. 
month the first death since leaving Mnghind o< 5 - 
cuiTcd on boai’d the “ Investigator" : it was occa- 
sioned by the thoughtlessness of tlat poi>r folh)w 
himself, who, by way of a j(tke, went into the 
surgeiy and drank off the wa.shing.s of .scu’eral 
medicine bottles. But the moral effect of a death 
at such a time wasdistre.ssing, and to pe-in.spirit the 
men their iron-nerved captain took an early oppor- 
tunity of calling the crow together, and making an 
address to them in not inc’lo<pient terms. In it 
ho called their attention to tho difiicultics already 
masteretl, to the honours won, to tlic grateful re- 
compense their good service was certain to obtain 
for each, and to the merciful Providence which 
had so upheld them hitherto ; and he btigged thnni 
always to remember that, in the gloomiest hour of 
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trial, relief might, and often did come, and that the 
darkest cloud had ever a silvery side to it. Cor- 
dially again did all assent to his opinions, and the 
poor fellows talked more cheerfully, and looked 
happier for what had been said to them. 

The Gth of April, 1853, came in. A fine deer 
was hung up ready to be cut up for a hearty meal, 
that all hands were to partake of before their sepa- 
ration, which was to take place in the following 
week ; when an event occuri'ed which rescued them 
from further suffering and txdals of fortitude. I 
give Captain M‘Clure’s journal almost verbatim, 
upon this day. 

“ While walking near the ship, in conversation 
Avith the first lieutenant upon the subject of 
digging a grave for the man who died yesterday* 
and discussing how we could cut a grave in the 
ground whilst it was so hardly frozen — a subject 
naturally sad and depressing, — we perceived a 
figure walking rapidly towards xxs from the rough 
ice at the entrance of the bay. From his pace and 
gestures we both naturally supposed at first that he 
was some one of our party pursued by a bear, but 
aSAVO approached him doubts arose as to who it 
could be. He was certainly unlike any of our men ; 
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but recollecting that it was possible some oneiniglit 
be trj'ing a new travelling dress, preparatory to the 
departure of our sledges, and certain that no one 
else was near, we continued to advance. "Wdien 
within about two hiindred yards of us, this strange 
figure throw up his arms, and made gesticulations 
resembling those used by Ks<piimaux, besides 
shouting, at the top of his voice, word.s which, fi’om 
the wind and the intense excitement of the mo- 
ment, sounded like a wild screocli ; and this brought 
us both fairly to a stand-still. The stranger came 
quietly on, and wo saw that his face was as hlaek as 
ebony, and really at the moment wo might be ])ar- 
doned for wondering whether he was a denizen of 
this or the other world, and had ho but given us a 
glimpse of a tail or a cloven hoof, w'c should 
assuredly have taken to our logs; as it w’as, we 
gallantly stood our ground, and, had the skii*8 
fallen upon us, wo could hardly have been jnore 
astonished than when the dark-fuced strangei* 
called out, — 

“ * I’m Lieutenant Pirn, late of the “ TTcrald,” and 
now in the “ Resolute.” Captain Kellctt is in lu!r 
at Dealy Island ! ’ 

“ To rush at and seize him by the hand was the 
first impulse, for the heart was too full for the 
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longue to speak. The announcement of relief 
being close at hand, -wlicn none was supj)ose(i to be 
even within the Arctic Circle, was too sudden, un- 
expected, and joyous for our minds to comprehend 
it at once. The news flew with lightning rapidity, 
the ship was all in commotion ; the sick, forgetful 
of their maladies, leapt from their hammocks ; the 
artificers di'opped their tools, and the lower deck 
was cleared of men ; for they all rushed for the 
hatchway to be assured that a stranger was actually 
amongst them, and that his tale was true. Despon- 
dency fled the ship, and Lieut. Pim received a 
welcome — pure, hearty, and grateful — that he 
will assuredly remember and cherish to the end of 
his days.” 

In a very short time the dog-sledge with two 
men arrived, and long and eager were the conver- 
sations and questionings wliich ensued. The In- 
vestigators felt poi’fectly bewildered with the rescue 
which had reached them just in time to save, in all 
probability, the lives of the thirty persons who 
were about to attempt to reach home with sledges 
and boats (as well as that forlorn hope intending to 
remain behind); and when the fact had perfectly 
realised itself to all, it may be imagined what their 
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feelings were. It would be supcrcrogator}' to 
attempt to describe the lulncss and gratitude of 
heart, with which each must have thanked his 
God for all his mercies. 
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CHAP. XVIL 

The Migration of Animals Theory. — Impossibility of Arctic 
Animals Migiating. — How the Fact broke upon us. — Ac- 
cumulative Kvhlence. — The Reindeer of the Arctic Ar- 
chipelago. — Hording in the Autumn. — Curiosity of the 
Docs. — Wonderful Providence of Nature. — Slow Process 
of Digestion. — Reindeer harassed by the Wolves. — Scent 
a Substitute for Sight. — The Wolves less harassing in 
early Spring. — ]\Iusk-Oxen. — The Haunts of the Oxen.— 
Capt. Mccham’s Observations. — Admirable Coating of the 
Musk-Ox. — Measurements of Musk-Oxen. — Extraordinary 
Activity of these Creatures. — Ferocity of the Bulls,— 
Goatlike power of climbing, — The Arctic Hare, and its 
Habits. — The Arctic Lemming, and its Habits. — Bears 
cat the Lemming, — The Ptarmigan. 

It will not here be out of place to throw together 
the observations generally collected upon the habits 
of those two important animals for the Arctic 
navigator, the reindeer and musk-ox. The facts 
arc spread over a great amount of journalising, 
but the writer, anxious to place on record the 
now information gleaned, has here given it, pre- 
mising that he is no naturalist, and that he 
alone is responsible for the non-migration theory, 

ft a 
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having been nearly cxcommiinioatc*! as a liorodc 
in 1851, for first giving utterance to it at OriOitli’s 
Island. Kow that the trustworthy records of the 
voyages of Captains M ‘Clare, Austin, Kollott, 
Penny, and Kane, have put us in possession of 
many facts connected with the movements of the 
oceanic ice up to a ver}' late period in the year, in 
different parts of the arctic areliipelago, we are 
able to sec that the statement of an autumnal 
migration of the herbivorous animals to the Con- 
tinent of America, for the purpose of avoiding the 
rigoui’S of an arctic winter, is no longer tenable. 

The great winter drift, in 184i) and 1850, of 
Sir James Eoss and Commander l>o Ilavoii fnnn 
Barrow’s Strait and the top of Wellington (Miamiel, 
proved that the icc around those land.s was in 
motion long after the winter had sot in, and that 
at the season of xxttor darkness, those wild seas 
were churning and rolling on in their mysterious 
coarse to south latitudes. We have seen since 
then, that the ice beset the Investigator ” in 
Prince of Wales Strait, and Capt. Kellott’s stpiadron 
in Melville Sound were not stationary until the 
close of November; and long after timt iHu-iod, 
daring spring-tides or in strong gales, there was 
abundant evidence that largo spaces of water tuid 
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weak icc existed around them ; such, in short, as 
■would be quite sufficient to prevent timorous deer 
or musk-oxen attempting a journey which would 
have puzzled even an amphibious animal. Addi- 
tional testimony abounds elsewhere; the ice of 
(iueeu’s Channel and around the winter quarters 
of H. M. S. “ Pioneer,” in Northumberland Sound 
(1852-53), was even so weak, or else so heavily 
packed, at the end of the winter, that it could with 
difficulty be traversed by our men ; and near Dr. 
Kano’s winter quarters, in Smith’s Sound, the ice 
was either so treacherous or so piled up, that his 
parties could not cross it from Greenland to the 
western coast. 

All this betokened insuperable difficulties in the 
way of an animal migration, simply from the 
absence of a liighway for the poor brutes to pass 
from 78° to 68° North latitude, a distance of about 
600 miles straight as the crow flies. Then we 
hsid the fact of the reindeer wintering in Green- 
land ; for not even the most profound believer in an 
animal exodus had ever accused the poor creatures 
of embarking on the bosom of the waters of the 
Atlantic, or Davis’s Strait, and proceeding in the 
autumn to Labrador ; moreover, wo know that the 
Dutch and Russian fishermen wintering in Spitz- 
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bcrgon in the ohl tiiuo, found tlio roindcor always 
there ; at last, lurther doul)t upon the subject was 
removed by the abundant testimony which {louivd 
in upon us between 1850 and 185 1 j and the (jucs- 
tiou is now placed beyoiul all tloubt Unit the 
deer, musk-ox, hare, and lenuning of the arctic 
archipelago do winter in thos(; islands. 

This work not being a disquisition on natural 
history, it would not interest the reader to quot e at 
length all the passages up<m the subji*ct from the 
different journals of otK<>c'rs lately engaged on 
arctic service ,* some remarked otic fuel, others 
another; so that by plodding over the jtonderous 
blue-books, a very fair collection of data may be, 
collected. Our gleanings are as follow: — 

In the depth of the winter of 1850-5 1 , deor, or re- 
cent traces of animals, were seen near the respective 
winter quarters of (Japt. M'Cluro, Ciii)taiu Austin, 
and Captain Penny ; and in the early spring of 1851, 
when the tempei'aturc was 40“ Lieut. Aldrich 
obseiTed reindeer, white as driven snow, grjwing 
upon what he described as stony plains coventd 
two feet deep with snow, and the animals so lean 
and winter-pulled, that no one could suppose they 
had been revelling on the American Continent, and 
had just rushed up to 76“ North to enjoy a low 
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temperature and Lenten fare : they had their young 
fawns with them, which was an additional argu- 
ment against a journey which, to and fro, could 
hardly be less than 2000 miles ; and it is as well 
to remember that distance tells on animals as well 
as men. 

Caiitains M‘Clurc and Kellett testify to these 
animals being found all the winter round, about 
the spots they wintered in. This narrative contains 
several remarkable passages, extracted from the 
former officer’s journal upon that head; we will 
add one more, dated December 1852. “ The deer 

have for the last few days,” he says, “ been coming 
from the southward to their winter quarters 
amongst the ravines and sandhills ; ninety have 
been met with at one time, and forty at another; 
but they are so wild that few have been shot. Our 
two seasons’ experience shows that these animals 
do not migrate to the south, as is generally sup- 
posed, but bear the extreme rigour of the climate, 
and exist upon the scanty herbage here found, 
chiefly the dwarf willow, from of£ which they break 
the snow with their feet, and in doing so make a 
tappiiig noise that may be heard at a considerable 
distance when the weather is calm, frequently lead- 
ing to their discovery by our sportsmen. The 
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liaves and ptarmigan have also dcscondctl from the 
high ground to the sea ridges, so that a fair suiiply 
of game is brought in." 

In 1853, immediately after some months of bitter 
tcmperatni’e, the writer landed oti tiie mn'th shore 
of Bathurst Ijand, and wUvS not a little surprisefl to 
observe that reindeer were very numex’ouH on the 
uplands: they wore browsing, with their Iastyeai‘’s 
fawns, upon a miserable vegetation w'hich any other 
animal would have starved upon : the only plant 
which they did not appear to have touched was the 
saxifrage, notwithstanding that the young shoots 
or buds are remarkably sweet, and the favourite 
food of the ptarmigan. 

That the reindeer crosses the firm ice of the 
archipelago in the spring, no one can deny j but it 
is in search of food, not to avoid a x'igour of climate 
which Nature has provided them with an admirable 
organisation to meet; but those tracks of deer, and 
sometimes the creatures tliemsolvcs, have only been 
seen going in an easterly and westerly direction, 
between tbe islands of Melville, IJathurst, and 
Cornwallis, upon the one hand, and Melville, liglin- 
toun, and Prince Patrick, upon the other; but never 
in such numbers as to induce anyone to call it a 
migration. Deer have never been seen, or any 
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otlior herbivorous animal, crossing Barrow Strait, 
or Melville Strait, either going north or south. 
Having thus disposed of the migration theory, we 
will next touch upon the general habits of these 
wonderfully constructed creatures, who, without 
any coating of blubber like the bear and the .seal, 
arc able to pass unscathed through a pitiless winter 
in a climate ranging, as far as is yet known, from 
zero to 65° minus, a temperature which strikes 
like cold steel at the vital powers of a well-clad 
man, and rends iron and rocks with its resistless 
power. 

We will first speak of the reindeer. Their 
average size and weight approximate mostly to 
those of the ordinary fallow deer of our English 
parks. An exceptional case is sometimes seen in 
some lordly stag who though, like Tennyson’s 
“ many-wintered crow,” admirably fitted to lead 
his herd, and forming a very fine object in an 
arctic solitude, would be uncommonly tough and 
strong eating anywhere but in 76° north latitude. 
They arc by no means graceful creatures at any 
age; the joints arc large and powerful in propor- 
tion to the size of the animal; the divided hoofs are 
very largo, and from the animal being obliged to 
raise its feet high when going over the snow, its 
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gallop has none of that beautiful .‘spring wlu'ch 
characterises the red dcei* of our isles, though the 
pace is a tolling one, and soon carries the rein- 
deer clear of anything but the long-windcil long- 
legged wolf. 

The stags east their antlers, and (lu! thx's droj) 
their young, in ^lay or June, about the time of the 
first thaws; the males and females are then not 
often found together, unless it he some gay Lothario, 
with half a dozen admiring spinsters — an ex(H'.ptional 
case however; and the femah( doer arc at this sea- 
son usually in small herds with their fawns; the 
little creatures — all eyes, curs, and legs — taking 
alarm at the slightest appearance of dattger. The 
summer vegetation fiittens tlio bucks and dot's 
amazingly, and the fawns grow ajmeo, all throe 
having a comparative holiday, and getting into 
condition to meet the trials of the coming winter, 
while the wolf and the fox, their sworn foes, are 
devoting their kind attention to the infant seals 
and bears, or attending to tlieir o>vn little domestic 
duties. Indeed, in the height of the arctic summer, 
the swampy state of the lowlands and the cutting 
eficct of the stony hills, as shown in the state of 
our poor dogs’ feet and our own boots, was strong 
testimony against the wolf or fox being able to do 
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imich at that season against hoofed animals. As 
the autumn frost sets in, and the snow again 
spreads its pall over the death-like scenery of the 
north, the wolves ai’e seen hanging in constant at- 
tendance upon the unfortunate deer. 

They for protection and warmth, and following 
the natural instincts of gregarious animals, now 
commence to troop together, forming large herds 
of docs, bucks, and fawns. Some have been counted 
numbering 60 head. The stags are evidently re- 
sponsible for the discipline of these large herds, as 
well as their safety; upon the latter head. Captain 
Mccham' tolls an amusing anecdote. 

In October 1852, he was crossing that portion of 
Melville Island which intervenes between Liddon 
Gulf and "Winter Harbour, and fell in with as 
many as 300 head of deer ; indeed, he says rein- 
deer were always in sight in herds varying from 
10 to 60 in number. One of these herds, containing 
20 head, he tried to stalk up to on the 7th October, 
but failed in getting a shot at them ; for although 
the does, with the inherent failing of their sex, were 
extremely curious, and made one or two efforts to 
escape from the herds, and examine the “ strange 
gentleman,’’ the stags would in nowise tolerate 
such conduct, chastised them rather soundly with 
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tLeir antlca's, and kept the herd tojrothor and 
moving, by running rapidly round and round, utti-r- 
ing at the same time a stmiigo noise Avliich sci'iucd 
to alann the hci*d, and keep it Hying Irom the 
suspected danger. 

The coat of those Croat arcs, M’hieh during sum- 
mer had become remarkably thin, and adajited a<l- 
mirably in colour to that of the snow-donudcd soil, 
now rapidly thickens and again returns to its 
pristine whiteness. It is not a fur, in the. strict, 
acceptance of the term, but it forms an admirable 
non-conducting substance. 

As winter advances, and food requires to bo 
sought over larger areas, the herds break into 
parties of 10 to 20 animals ; the lichens, a si^cies of 
tripe-de-rochc, the sprouts of the groimd willow, as 
well as Iceland moss, being their princi])al food. It 
must be remembered that arctic vegetation ha.s 
no time in tiic autumn to wither or decay ; whilst 
in full bloom, and before the juices have time to 
return into the parent root or be otherwise diasi- 
jjated, the magic hand of the Frost King strikes 
them, and thus the wisdom of the Creator has 
provided, 'for the nourishment of his creatures, a 
firesh and warmth-creating food, lying hid under a 
mantle of snow, which tlic instinct of those arctic 
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animals tcaclies tlicm to rcraovo and reach the 
stoi’cs so beneficently prosei’ved beneath. 

There is another peculiarity worthy of notice. 
jMost herbivorous animals have a slow system of 
digestion, even in a domestic state ; our cattle and 
sheep, for instance. This appears to be still more 
the case in the musk-oxen, reindeer, and arctic hare, 
and is of infinite use in lands where the vegeta- 
tion is scanty and wide spread, and the weather 
occasionally so severe as to oblige these creatures 
for two or three days at a time to look purely to 
their own safety by seeking shelter from the snow- 
stonns in deep ravines or under lofty clifis. It 
appears in their case as if Nature extracted from 
their food a greater quantity of nourishment than 
she does from that of animals in more southern 
latitudes, or possibly, by remaining in the stomach 
or intestines, it serves to check the cravings of 
appetite, although there be no further nutriment 
to be extracted. 

Most of the musk-oxen and deer, the former 
especially, had their entrails distended with food 
(apparently quite digested), whilst the country 
around in many cases was as barren as a mac- 
adamised road, fairly leading to the inference that 
these creatures must have been a long time col- 
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Iccting what they had within tlu'iu: niul tliat it 
had been a long time swallowed, and m{viired the. 
vital principle of the animals to lu' in full activity 
to prevent the I'ootl from becoming a semree of 
disease, was pretty well pro^ed in the east-, of tlu! 
musk-oxen, which if shot, and left tweh-e hours witli- 
out being disembowelled, beeame tainted through- 
out with a strong musky odour rendering the flesh 
uneatable. 

Another strong fact which boars tipon the itn- 
punity with which these creatures can winter in 
high latitudes, is that in T.apland, where these rein- 
deer are used for tractile purposo.s, it hs eonaidcred 
quite enough food .for a w’orking animal if lliey urn 
able to give it daily four poiinds of lielien 
myce ranyiferkui ) ; and on that, dietary a rcindci’r 
will bo in sufficiently good condition tt> go 
occasionally without food for two or three days, 
and do that without apparent distress. 

So far as food is concerned, and an organisation 
fitted to meet the extreme temperature of tlic Tole, 
the reindeer is thus hoantifully provided ; but ifs 
sorest trial must be the constant rapacity of the 
wolves which are ever hanging round them 
throughout the winter season. An the season 
advances the reindeer appears to resign itself to 
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the itiovitublo social miseiy ; and the cool manner 
in which a small flock of those creatures maybe 
seen grazing with an entourage of half a dozen 
hungry wolves was very strange, and evinced great 
philosophy, to say the least of it. 

A herd of doer thus surrounded b}' the wolves, 
who were too great cowards to rush in upon their 
prey, would bo startled every now and then by the 
long-drawn unearthly howl of the hungry brutes : 
sometimes a frightened doer, horroi’-stricken at the 
abominable chaunt, dashes madly away from the 
herd, — away all, or a portion of the wolfish frater- 
nity go after it. In many cases, the scene may be 
briefly summed up with the old three-volume de- 
nouement of — a rush — a shriek — a craunching of 
bones, and snarling of beasts of prey — and all 
is over ! for the wonderful powers of swallow and 
horrid voracity of an arctic wolf must bo seen to 
bo tindcrstood ; no writer would peril his reputation 
for veracity by repeating what has been seen on 
that head. But sometimes the frightened deer 
gains the open country, and goes wonderful dis- 
tances dogged by the persevering wolf, who as- 
suredly has it, unless another herd is met which 
admits the hunted deer into its ranks. 

Occasionally, whilst a herd of deer are grazing, 
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one of them may hai>pi*n to liir upon a spot when' 
the food is plentiful; it naturally lin;;(‘is (here', 
whilst the herd is inovin" slowly on airainst iho 
wind. The wolves inunedialely mark (lu* .siraojjlci.j 
and stealthil}' erawl on, their oliieet, lu'iiiir to ent 
him olf from the herd : that ellVeleil, there is u howl 
and I’ush, which if the deer <h> not i‘va<le hy extra- 
ordinary exertions, his fatt! is instantly .sealed. 

All through the winter those scenes go on, scent 
serving the creatures when sight is useh'ss; and 
many a sixtrtsman, in the Decemher durkne.sH of 
the Hay of God’s lleivy, has often wished Iiis olfae.- 
tory nerves were as sensitive as those* of the wolf, 
for, although he could hoar the doer, it was then 
impo.ssihle to see them, unless they moved over 
the dark yet snowy land.s<;apc; atid many a had 
shot was made by a hungry man at a large pair of 
sorrowful eyes which loomed out of the mist 
around, because ho did not know whether the dc(tr 
was two or twenty yards from him. 

During the depth of the severe winter of Ifi.':!- 
53, the deer approached close to the “ Tuve.s- 
tigator:” of coui*so in doing so tlnsy quitted the 
land. Whether this was done with a view of seek- 
ing the warmth which instinct, if not 8(X‘nt, told 
them was being given out by the ships, which were 
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like perfect volcanoes of heat, compared to the 
hitfer temperature everywhere prevailing — 95° 
helow the freezing point of water — or whether it 
was for security against the wolves, it is difficult 
to sajf, hut most probably from the former cause; 
fur we remember that the foxes of Leopold Har- 
bour, in 18-18, soon ascertained the fact of the 
warmth tlu'own out by the squadron under Sir 
.lames Uoss, and wisely burrowed and bred in the 
embankments thrown up around the ships. 

Winter, with its sore trials, has of course its 
limits ; and it is astonishing how early in the new 
year relief comes to the harassed reindeer. In 
Februaiy and March the seals are breeding, and 
their helpless young are luscious morsels, that now 
commence to distract the attention of all the beasts 
of prey — none more than the wolf — the rein- 
deer’s holidays then commence : indeed, we must 
always remember that the arctic hare and lem- 
ming likewise winter in the far north, and yield 
occasional meals to wolf and fox. 

As spring advances, the herds gradually disperse, 
and the deer may then be seen in twos or threes, 
until, as I have before said, the autumn again ap- 
proaches. 

The general habits of the musk-oxen of the 
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Ai’cliipclago I’esciiiblo strongly tlioso ot ilio roimlt'cr ; 
but they appoiir to bo pnuoipjilly oonriiiiMl lo Mel- 
ville Island, Hanks Land, and the large islan<ls (u 
the sonUi-cast of the latter. 

Is^ono of them wiv seen alive on Hathnrsl m* 
Cornwallis Land, although aneieiit skidls and bones 
have been found on both shores of Wellington and 
the Queen’s Chaniu‘1, yet not in very great numbers. 
One musk-ox was found, in 18.M, in Hyam Martin 
Island ; it appeared to have dletl from old ttge tu* 
starvation. Captain M‘Clure oidy obtained three 
oxen from Mere-}' Hay, but stibse(|Uimt visitors to 
Banks liand, Captain ilecham and !Mr. Krabbe, 
have seen numbers. Yet, .so far as plaee.s visited 
can bo taken as an authority upon thoi stibjetit of 
their locality, it appeam as if the south-west ex- 
treme of Melville Island was their favotiritc haunt, 
especially that portion of it lying between Liddon 
Gulf and Cape Russell; and it is worthy of n*- 
mark, that that portion of Melville Island, although 
possessing a southern aspect, impinges upon th<> 
vast area of never-thawing ice, that “ land oi’ the 
white bear,” from whence the west wind appeared 
to bring such intense cold whilst the “ Investi- 
gator” was imprisoned against Ballast Beach in 
Banks Land. 
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t-’oininaiider G. F. Mcchani, wliosc interesting 
remarks, whilst searching in the above direction, 
lire of great value in many respects, makes the fob 
lowing general observations upon the animals he 
fell in with in 1853: — 

“Game was only procured when required for 
use, otherwise great quantities might have been 
olitainod on ISIelville Island. About the sloping 
land ft'om Cape Smyth up to the head of Liddon’s 
Gulf, animals were seen in great numbers, but 
]»articularly about the 115“ of longitude, where 
both in April and June musk-oxen were very 
numerous. I saw, in a walk overland of ten 
miles, as many as 150 head of cattle. At Cape 
Smyth, on Juno 18th, a perfectly white musk-cow 
wus .seen with a black calf grazing with another 
cow and calf of the usual colour. Only one small 
herd of reindeer was seen while crossing Melville 
Island to Winter Harbour in July, as the land was 
then covered with water, or else in a deep swamp. 
In June and July, innumerable lemmings were seen 
both on the land and ice. Those on the latter 
wore frequently carried off by the burgomasters, 
which were always in great numbers wherever the 
land was high or steep. At the entrance of Lid- 
dou’s Gulf two large flocks of snowy geese wore 
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seen, but, in genonil with all th>' watorfowl, were 
very -vvikl. 

“From the harrcii state of the soil (tf Mylintouii 
and Prince Patrick's Lund, 1 uni inclined to think 
that it is Jiot a very favourite resort for uniinals. 
Several truces were seen in May and dune on the 
ice, all travelling //‘n//? Melville Island t<» the west- 
ward. On Patrick’s Lund we found \egetation 
only immediately on the south beach, ami that only 
as far as 122° W. Throughout the journey beyond 
that, until returning again to the southern shore 
on June 1st, no traces or animals were seen of any 
kind except two boars off Capo IMaiming, 

“The musk-oxen were all very wild in April, and 
generally seen in large herds from fen to seventy iti 
number. In June they were stupidly lame, junl 
seemed to bo worried with their heavy coats of 
wool, which were hanging loosely down their shoul- 
ders and rumps in large quantities; the herds 
much smaller, and generally composed of cows 
and calves. 

“At Cape Tlussell I walked up to within ten yards 
of two cows and a hull without their taking the 
least notice of mo, and wlicn I fu’cd, only run about 
five yards and comfhenced gracing. The cows 
were at first butting at the bull, who received their 
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blows with tlic ci’own of his horns, w'hich sounded 
like the meeting of two heavy skittle-balls.” 

The lieavy coat of wool with which the musk- 
oxen are provided, is a peiTect protection against 
any temperature. It consists of a long fine black 
hair, and in some cases white (for it is not ascer- 
tained that these oxen change their colour during 
the, winter), with a beautiful fine wool or fur 
underneath, softer and richer than the finest 
alpaca wool, as well as much longer in the staple. 
Tliis mantle appears to touch the ground, and the 
little creatiii’es look like a bale of black wool, 
mounted on four short nervous goat-like legs, 
with two very bright eyes, and a pair of sharp 
wicked-shaped hoims peering out of one end of 
it. Captain M'Clintock, of H. M. S. “Intrepid,” 
gives the following dimensions of some oxen shot 
by him in 1851, which are a veiy fair average, 
the animals seldom exceeding the size of Shetland 
ponies. [Sec Table, p. 312.] 

Tliey seem to bo of very uncertain temper, 
sometimes standing stupidly glaring at thmr as- 
sailants, whetting their horns against their fore- 
legs; and at otlier times our sportsmen had to be 
(luick in escaping from their fury. 



Sleasuremears of Musk-Oxen- j Bulk Bull ( Cow. I Cow. 
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Of tlioir activity vlicn excited, Captain Mccliam 
speaks in anothci’ part of his diary, before quoted. 

‘‘ During our stay, I proceeded to tlie northward, 
overland towards the head of Hardy Bay, Mel- 
ville Island. The land rises to an elevation of about 
800 feet above the sea, and nearly all the hills are 
of a remarkable table shape. Musk-oxen are here 
In very great numbers ; on one plain I observed as 
many as seventy grazing within a circuit of two 
miles ; on my approach they divided into herds of 
about fifteen each, headed by two or three enormous 
bulls. Their manoeuvres were so quick and re- 
gidar that they were more to be compared to 
squadrons of cavalry than anything I could think 
of. One herd advanced several times at a gallop 
within rifle-shot, and formed in perfect line with 
bulls in advance, shoAving a formidable front of 
liorns. The last time they advanced at a gallop to 
about sixty yards, and formed in line, the bulls at 
the same time snorting and tearing up the snow. 
Immediately 1 fired they wheeled round, joined 
tlu! main herd, and made off out of sight, only 
waiting occasionally for the wounded one.” 

And in Captain L. M‘Clintock’s sledge journey 
along the northern coast of Melville Island and 
Briuce Patrick’s Island, he gives a glowing do- 
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scription of an encounter vitli a imlilc bull, which 
we transcribe as it stands in the, Hhn* J’yuk of 
1855 : — 

“We saw and shut two vitv lariri- nui'-k-lmlls, a 
well-timed supjdy, as the last of tlie v<'nist>n was 
used this morninjr; we found (hem to he in h<'tu*r 
condition than any we had i*ver seen. 1 shall mwer 
forget the dt'uth-struggh' of one of tln.'se m»hle 
bulls ; a Spanish buIl-fight gives no idea of it, and 
even the slaughter of the hear is tame in com- 
parison. This animal was sliot through the lungs, 
and blood gushed from hi.s nostrils upon (la* snow. 
As it stood fiercely watching us, preparetl 3'et 
unable to charge, its .small but fixed glaring eyes 
were almost concctd<.«l 1)y masses cjf shaggy hair, 
and its whole fnimo was feari’ull}' eonvulsttd witli 
agony; the tremulous motion was commmiieafed 
to its enormous covering of tanghal wool and 
hair; even the coarse tluck mane seemed to rise 
indignant, and slowly waved from .side to side. It 
seemed ns if the very fury of its passion was pent 
up within it for one final— a I'evengeful — cluu'gc. 
There was no roaring, the insyestic beast w'as 
dumb; but the wild gleam of savage fire whicli 
shot from his eyes, and his menacing attitude, was 
far more terrible than the most hideous bellow. 
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watched in silence, for time was doing our 
Work, nor did we venture to lower our guns until, 
his strength becoming exhausted, he reeled and 
fell. 

“ I have never witnessed such an intensity of 
nigt’, nor imagined for one moment that such an 
apparently stupid brute, under any circumstances 
of pain and passion, could have presented such a 
truly appalling spectacle. It is almost impossible 
to conceive a more terrific sight than that which 
was presented to us in the dying moments of this 
matchless denizen of these northern wilds. A 
mile or two farther we saw four milch cows and 
a very small calf.” 

It appears to be doubtful whether the wolf, 
naturally a most cowardly creature, is able to act 
in any way ofibnsivcly against the musk-oxen; 
the general impression amongst the naval officers 
employed in localities where a good opinion upon 
th«,‘ subject coidd be formed, was, that the wolf 
could only attack the lame or sickly cattle. 

I’hc activity of these oxen, and goat-like power 
of climbing, is very remarkable, and much at va- 
riance with their clumsy appearance. They have 
been seen making their way, when frightened, up 
the face of a cliff which defied all human efforts 
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to follow then), and goin£> down the preoipituus 
sides of ravines by alternately sliding upon their 
hams or pitching and arresting their downward 
course hv the use of tlie magnifictnit shield of horn 
which spreads across their foreheads, in a manner 
to call forth the astonishment of the behohhn*. 

The arctic hare (^Lrpus e<dleets in 

herds or troops tluring the fall of the year, in the 
same manner as the deer. Two hundred of tlnmi 
have been scon at a time; and at <ine of their 
favourite haunts, Cape Dundas, Melville Island, a 
complete highway, three yards broad, was semi, tiu' 
tread of their nuinluTs having heat on the snow 
perfectly hard. In winter th<>y burrow under tho 
snow for protection, us well as to seek tln-ir food. 
Captain M‘Clintock says, “they arc everywhere 
found, but of course most numerous where the 
pasture is most uhundant, us on Hanks Land and 
Melville Island.” The .sportsmen of the “ Kesolutc” 
and “Intrepid” shot 161 hares in u twolvcmoJith 
on the latter Island ; tlieir averagts weight wlufu fit 
for the table was Tibs., and from 10 lbs. to 1 2 lbs. 
with skin and ofiUL JDuring summer tlm htire, u.s 
well as the lemming, seeks protection front beasts 
of prey under large boulders of rock, or in tlie 
face of rocky ravines. The hares in summer have 
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boon seen in groups of from twelve to twenty in 
number. Their skin is so delicate that although 
the winter fur is veiy beautiful, and the colour a 
brilliiint white, it cannot be applied to any useful 
purpose. They do not hybernate, and, strange to 
say, the Investigatoi’s generally found them amongst 
the heavy huininocks of the floe-ice in Mercy Bay, 
tis it flying to that rugged ground from the wolves 
or toxes. They differ from the Eui’opean hare, in 
bringing forth five or seven young at a birth. 

That interesting little creature, of the order 
liodentia, the arctic lemming (^Myodvs heramus) 
—a perfect diamond edition of the guinea-pig — is 
very like the hare in its habits, but is generally 
found in large families. They have been seen at 
all seasons, and in winter are perfectly white ; hut 
feeding and living as they do under the snow, it is 
only the keen-nosed fox, or Esquimaux dog, that 
can detect their position and enjoy the sweet morsel 
they afford. 

In summer, generally about the end of May, or 
early in June, they have a peculiar habit of going 
off the land on to the frozen surface of the sea. 
They do not seem to have any definite object in 
doing so, and cannot be said to be migrating. Pos- 
sibly the thaws induce them to leave the land; 
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tlio seamen, in thcii’ (inaiufc way, inad to niv, 
“Them blessed little IcmiuinRs must be arfcrsalt. 
T should think, Sir!” and really there sei'nii-d tu be 
no other way of accuuntinjr for their [iroM-tiee on 
the floe at aueh a aea-son <»f' the year, 'fhe writer 
often found them steering off shore from tin* norih 
coast of ilelville l.shmd, leaviuLr eom[iarative 
plenty behind thorn, and as far as the eye etmld .see 
on a clear day, from land of eoTisi<ierid>le lu-i^ht, 
there was nothing in the shapt* of term linuit whi- 
ther they were bound. IVlien thus exposoil ujtou 
the open iloo, owls, gulls, ai»d fo\«*s piek them up 
for food. Can it be that Provideneo »)eeiisious this 
exodus for the pui'poso of fet'ding these crenttires, 
and thinning dow'ii the numbers of an animal wliieli 
would otherwise multiply exceedingly, and eat up 
all the vegetation of a naturally sterile regitmV 
One would hardly supi>ose so tiny a crejittins 
would serve as food to su«.‘h large auitmtls a.s Tohip 
bears, but that It is so, the following ((xtnu*t 
from my journal will show j the pluue roferixnl to 
being a valley on the north-mt side of Ihithurst 

Land debouching into (Queen’s Channel ; 

Saturday, a.m., July 2nd. ~~ Saw some shofila 
and the Ctd) and JBear Islets to seaward. Made 
sail to A rattling brecso, and favoured by the ice, 
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we went along at a good pace until 3h. 80m. 
A.M., when, seeing some drift-wood lying about, 
which it was important should be examined, I 
halted and encamped, dispersing the men along the 
beach to bring all in they could find. Walking 
landward to obtain a view from a hill, I was 
.startled to see a she-bear and two cubs some dis-- 
tanco iidand. Watching them carefully, I was not 
a little interested to see the mother applying her 
gigantic muscular power to turning over the large 
blocks of sandstone which strewed the plain, and 
under which the unlucky lemmings at this season 
take shelter. Directly the shc-bear lifted the stones, 
which she did by sitting upon her hams and pulling 
them towards her with her fore-paws, the cubs 
rushed in and seized their prey, tossing them up in 
the air iu their wantonness. After repeating this 
ojwration until the young fry must have made a 
very good meal, T was glad to witness the bear’s 
uuhIo of suckling her young, a sight, I should 
think, rarely seen. Seated on her haunches, with 
the backbone arched, so as to bring the breasts 
(which were situated between the shoulders) as 
low as possible, the youngsters sucked away in a 
standing attitude. Anxious to secure this family 
party, wc proceeded to burn all sorts of strong- 
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smelling articles; and at last slu* hronghl lu'r bah('s 
down, thougli very warily, anil nhen inori' than 
100 yai'ds otF turnod away, i-viiii-ntly Mispicions. 
Following her I contrived, at ahniit loO yards, 
to pass a ball (Minii'O through her body, abaft, 
the shoulder. The cubs at once made oil*, though 
I should think they had not long bem born, 
being about the size of an Irish retriever, doined 
by a couple of the men (Hall and W’leketts) who 
soon outstripped me, we eventustlly. sifter a long 
chase, came up with her; the brute, seeing she 
could not cseap<“, had apparently mttde up her 
mmd to wait for us behitid ti ningo of huiuuiodi.s. 
’When close to licr, I learnt that thity had one shut 
each left in their guns ; and tw the men longed to 
go in at her, we walked up, tlic bruit* most sirf fully 
hiding her body so as to get us within ruattU for h<*r 
rush. 'I’he wtnulorful similarity of e.olour iMitw'eeu 
the fur of the bear and the snow, facilitstted her 
mauccuvre, and wo were within thirty yards of Iter 
when she imsc. It was a ticklish moinont, for the 
brute was venomous from despenition. The men 
behaved very coolly, however, merely saying to one 
another, “ Steady ! ” Hall fimd, but only gnwetl her ; 
she still came on, when Goo. Wicketts, witli my 
Mini6 (which I thought he was fully entitled to 
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iir(> aitt‘i‘»osacccssfully bringing the brute to bay), 
struc'k her smartly in the fore shoulder. With a 
siuij> of tho teeth, wliich it was satisfactory to know 
was not on ourselves, she turned round, and stag- 
gering along, foil into her lair again ; and we re- 
turned to the boat to send after our dinner the 
small sledge for the blubber. 

Tho she bear was miserably lean, nothing in her 
.stomach, and her skin in poor condition. Whilst 
tiny were skinning her, the poor little whelps ran 
to bo suckled ; the men tried to catch them ; 
failing in that, knocked their brains out ; their little 
stomachs were perfectly distended with the unfor- 
tunate lemmings, which they had swallowed entire. 

Perhaps tho most cm'ious fact of all, connected 
with the existence of animal life in high latitudes 
during the most severe temperatures, is that some 
plurmigan are found throughout the mnter in 
Melville Island and Banks Land. I might also 
add, that they have likewise been seen by oflicors 
wlu) wintered at Becchey Island ; where a small 
covoy was flushed in the depth of the winter 
18S2-53. But it is best on this point to give the 
remarks of an officer who has had admirable op- 
portunities of observing the fact — Captain F. L. 
M'CliuLock, II. N. ; he says: — 

Y 
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“The willow grouso novor goes imfth of llnriiig 
IsL'xnd, the common ptarmigan (//•'/vm f>(</opnA) 
is the only binl of that spocifs found on Molvillo 
Islaiul. The}' an* most mtmi’nms in April, g<*ncr' 
ally in ptiirs, and in J^oplombor tiioy oolli'cf into 
coveys, sometimes of as many as !ifti!'*n or twetity 
birds, previous to a Higlit southward. After that, 
month a fenv were seen, and those were birds wln«*b 
prolKibly had n*)t paired during the pruviotis 
season. Some ptarmigu!» were simt in datmav}' 
and February, in oMa'Ileiit comlition; i»f ihoso the 
Isirgcst weighed 21 lbs,, utal its crop contained 2.^ 
ounces of the slender shoots of the «lwarf willow; 
many of these shoots were as (hick ns a crow<ptill, 
and inch long ; wlicn ready for <aK>kiug, the bird 
weighed li lb. ; no starveling tliis ! Six humlred 
and eighty-four ptarmigan W(!r<* shot on Melville 
Island in twelve moiiths, by the people fif the 
‘Besoluto* and ‘Intrepid,* Iwing more than the 
Investigators got altogether.” There is reason to 
believe that those hanly birds burrow under the. 
snow for wirmth, protection, and food, as the hani 
and lomnung do. 

We must again return to the Investigators, 

. whom wo left in all the excitement arising from tho 
■ su^en and unexpected communication opened up 
with fiE: III, S. , “ Resolute.” 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Captain McClure proceeds to Melville Island to see Captain 
Kcllett. — McClure’s Views, — Ilis Letter. — Captain Kelleti 
only gives Leave for licaltliy Volunteers to remain in 
“ Invosligulor.”— ^Medical Survey unsatisfactory. — Aban- 
donment of II. M. S. ‘‘Investigator.’’ — Depot of Provisions 
formed at Mercy Bay- —Arrival on Board ILM.S. “ Resolute*’ 
and Intrepid/’ — Searching Parties under Captain M‘Clin- 
toek» Lieutenants Meeham and Hamilton, unsucccssfuL — 
Captain ICellott decides upon falling back upon Becohey 
Island.— CTiiiavourablc Season. — Squadron blown out of 

; Winter Quarters. — Arrested at Byam Martin Channel, 
— Large Supply of fresh Meat procured. — “ Resolute 
and “ Intrepid ” caught in the Pack. — Winter in the 
I’ack. — The ‘‘Pheonix” arrives at Becchey Island, and 
takes Home Lieut. CresswcU. — 18d3. — The Investigators 
pass a fourth Winter with Impunity, and then leave 
the ^‘Resolute” for Beechey Island. — The last of the 
“Investigator.” — Capt. SirKd. Belcher orders the “Reso- 
lute and “ Intrepid ” to be abandoned, — Nows of Ool- 
liiison, in 1832, having pushed on into the Ice-— “Assist- 
ance” and “Pioneer” ordered tube deserted,— “Phoenix” 
and “Talbot” arrive with Provisions and fresh Crews, — 
All return Home.— InvesUgators rewarded in 1855* 

Catsajs M'CiiXmiB decided at once upon going to 

see Captain KcUett, to make arrangements with 

V a 
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him for having all his sickly hands sent to Dealy 
Island, and thence home. He still adhered to his 
original plan, and would endeavour to carry homo 
the “ Investigator ” by waiting in her througli 
another arctic summer and winter, that of 1853- 
1854, before abandoning her, and retreating to 
Melville Island. With this plan in view, ho 
penned the following letter, and remarkable as 
the whole tone of it is, I should do injustice to the 
cool, unflinching nerve of the writer, did I not 
place in italics that paragraph in which, with 
generous heroism, he points out the inutility of 
risking more lives should he and his sliip again ho 
missing. 


To the Secretary of the Admiralty, 


“ Sir, 


“Her Majesty’s Discovery ship ‘Investigator,’ 
“Bay of Mieroy, Baring’s Island 
(now Banks Land), 

“April lOth, 1863. 


“ In the event of our not getting to Eng- 
land this year, I think it necessary to acquaint 
you, for the information of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, what our operations will 
be in 1854, that their Lordships may be enabled 
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to take such co-operative measures for our relief as 
may appear expedient. 

“ Should the ice break up in this bay sufficiently 
early to permit our getting through the straits this 
season, and finding the water open to the east- 
ward of Leopold Island, it would be my object to 
push forward, without stopping to take on board 
any provisions from Port Leopold; but if, con- 
ti'ariwisc, the ice should be thick towards Lan- 
caster Sound, I would, if possible, proceed to Port 
Leopold, and complete a twelvemonth’s provisions, 
and then risk wintering in the pack, or getting 
through, in preference to remaining at the above 
port ; if, however, we are detained in this bay till 
next year, it will then be requisite to leave towards 
the end of April and make for Port Leopold, \Vhere 
I am aware that there is a good boat, a house, and 
ample supplies; and, when the navigable season 
opens, proceed to Pond’s Bay, coasting along the 
shore of Barrow’s Straits; arriving at Pond’s 
: .Baj^;,and> if finding: '^m , the 

;<1gkwb:: t^;v^t\;shore 

,, of 'keeping 
:ishere whaler or 
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being met with; failing this, I should cross to 
Discoe, with the hope of getting a passage in one 
of the Danish vessels which come there annually, 
and leave about the beginning of September; or 
being too late for them, either charter or purchase 
one of their coasting schooners, which I believe 
trade amongst the settlements, if she was capable 
of standing an Atlantic voyage ; could neither of 
these be accomplished, we must of necessity re- 
main until the following season at that settlement. 

Should any of Her Majesty’s ships be sent for 
our relief, and we have quitted Port Leopold, a 
notice containing information of our route will be 
left at the door of the house on Whaler’s Point, or 
on some conspicuous position ; if, however, on the 
contrary, no intimation should he found of our 
having hem there, it may at once he surmised that 
some fatal catastrophe has happmed, eithm from 
our being carried into the Polar Sea or smashed in 
Barrouds Straits, and no survivors left. If such he 
the case, which however I wiU not anticipate, it vnU 
thm he quite unnecessary to penetrate farther' to the 
westward for our relief, as hy the period that any 
vessd covdd reach that port we must, from vjant of 
provisions, aU have perished ; in such a case, I would 
submit that the officer may he directed to return, and 
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hy no means incur the danger of losing other lives in 
guest of those who will then be no more. 

“ As, however, it may occur (as was the case with 
Sir John Ross) that the ice may not break up in 
Regent’s Inlet during the whole summer, it is as 
well to provide against such a contingency ; if such 
should hapi>en, it would be necessary to winter at 
Port Leopold, unless apprised of the locality of any 
ship that might be sent for our relief, which I 
think might be accomplished without any great 
difficulty, as although such vessel may not be 
enabled to get far up the straits, yet as Admiralty 
Inlet would be pretty certain of being clear of ice, 
she might proceed thither, and in some secure bay 
freeze in, and when the straits were firmly frozen, 
about the middle of October, a small travelling 
party could be despatched with the intelligence; 
the whole would then proceed to her, and al- 
though rather late in the season, men working 
for their lives are not likely to be discouraged by 

a«sure,/i^|ri : 

: ; 'entirely ; 
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secuting to the utmost tlic object for whieli the 
expeditiou was fitted out ; and althoiigh wo have 
not succeeded iu obtaining an)' information whicli 
could afford the slightest clue to the fate of our 
missing countrymen, I hope that the sen'iocs 
performed in the tracing of a very great extent 
of coast line, the discovery of much new land 
(a portion of which is inhabited by a simple and 
primitive people not hitherto known), and, above 
all, the accurate knowledge of that ‘ Passage 
between the Atlantic and Pacific 0<5eans,’ which 
for so many hundred years has baffled maritime 
Europe, its very existence being almost considered 
doubtful, will, I trust, be considered events suffi- 
ciently interesting and important to elicit from 
their Lordships a favourable consideration of our 
services. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“Sir, 

“ Your obedient and humble Servant, 
(Signed) “Robert M'Clure, 

“ Commander.” 

According to his determination. Captain Sl'CIure 
left the “Investigator” with a sledge-party, and 
reached the “ Resolute’s” and “ Intrepid’s ” winter- 
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quarters on the lt)tli April. We can appreciate 
the meeting between himself and Captain Kcllott, 
for they had parted on that eventful day in Beh- 
ring’s Strait in 1R5U, when the latter gave Captain 
AI"Chire an opportunity of ■waiting for his con- 
sort, which, had he accepted, the North-west Pas- 
sage woidd not liavi! been achieved, and the search 
for hraulvlin would not have been completed u])on 
fVi'ii one line fi'om ocean to ocean. Captain Kellett 
at first concurred in Al'Clure’s desire to save the 
“ Investigator”; but when Lieut. Crosswell of that 
ship arrived on Jfay 2nd with some of the most 
weakly hands, and rej.v>rtcd that two more deaths 
had already occurred in the Bay of Slercy, Capt. 
Kellett, as senior olliccr, felt that his 3’espon.sibility 
would be great if he allowed the zeal of Captain 
M'Olure or his followers, in fultilling the require- 
ments of prof(*ssional honour, to jeopardise the lives 
of tho.so who had so gallantly done their duty.* It 

* The state- of the mi-n brought otpt l»y Lieut. Ci-csswoll is 
fjcrtt (lOttCribcMl in the following ovitleuco givou by Dr. Domvillo 
before the Select Oomiuittou of the House of Commons, which 
aaseiublotl, iu July, 18(35, to tlecide upon the rowai-d due to 
Captain M'Cluro and his men. 

('.(iptain M'CUire arrived on the 19th of April at Her 
MajcHly’a sliip '• lte.solute,” and he nauiiined on board until 
tbe iiud of May, when another party from his ship arrived. 
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was then arranged that Dr. Doinvillc, of the “Re- 
solute,” should return with Captain M‘('lurc to the 
“Investigator,” hold a medical sui’vey on every 
person on board of her, order those home wlio 
might not be considered fit to withstand auotlicr 
winter, and then give the healthy the option of 
remaining in her for a fourth season, or not, as 
they might choose. On reaching the “Investi- 
gator,” Captain M‘Clure addressed his men relative 

" Until this period Commander M‘CIure had been detained by 
Captain Eiellett, the defective condition of his sledge’s crew 
(who had doubtless been selected as the most eflicient) being 
such as to cause some apprehension for the capabilities of tho 
remainder to make a further sojourn in these regions ; and most 
forcibly did the appearance of the above detachment justify tho 
measure. Some vague information of their enfeebled conditioji 
had preceded them ; the stern reality now presented itself : one 
officer subject to periods of mental aberration ; one man in a 
state of dementia ” (or imbecility), “ his condition and appear- 
ance rendered still more pitiable from severe frostbite oi‘ tho 
fingers; two men carried on the sledges, the one with scurvy, 
the other with urinary disease and phlegmonous influrntyinttoT i 
of the leg; the remainder all more or less affected with 
scorbutic disease and debility, as indicated to the spectator 
in the tottering gait, attenuated form, and careworn expression 
of countenance, occasionally lighted up as the truth and re- 
collection of their altered condition flitted across tho imagina- 
tion ; a change (as some expressed themselves) difficult to 
reabse. For several months past their thoughts had been preg- 
nant with the uncertainty of the future, to which no doflnite 
results could be assigned.” 
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l() Uic'ir volunteering to remain out, and then gave 
twenty-four hours for the medical survey to take 
place, an<I for the sound men to make up their 
minds whether they would stay with him or go 
home. The survey, howc^'or, was fatal to the hopes 
of the resolute leader; for on the following day. 
May !23rd, he writes in his diary, “ ily surpiusc and 
mortification at finding only four men who felt able 
to go through smother winter wore great, but I 
must do sill my oificers the credit to ssiy that they 
csimo most nobly and spiritedly foi'ward, tendering 
their services, and expressing anxiety to remain and 
sibido the chances of smother season.” Admiring 
SIS one may the iron will of ]M‘Clurc, yet, perhaps, 
on the whole it was best that circumstances did 
not allow him to remsiin ; for the medical report 
was most serious, and since circumstances proved 
that the season of 18.53 wsis not $i rcmsirkably 
favourable one at ^lelville Island, and that the 
“ Jnvestigsitor” could not hsive cscsipod, wo may 
rejoice that these gallant men wei’e put to no 
further trials in jVIoroy Jhiy. 

The roi>ort of tlus medical men wsis to the fol- 
lowing effect 
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“ Report of Survey of Crew of ‘ Investigator.’ 

“Her Majesty’s Ship ‘Investigator,’ 

“ Bay of Mercy, 23rd May, ISo.'i. 

“Sir, 

“ In obedience to your orders conveyed to us 
through Commander M‘Clure, directing a survey to 
he held on the officers and men remaining on board 
this ship, with a view of ascertaining their genoi’al 
state of health and efficiency for further service 
in the Polar Sea, we have the honour to inform 
you that we have this day held a strict and careful 
survey accordingly, and beg to state, as the result 
thereof, that their present state of health is such 
as renders them utterly unfit to undergo the rigour 
of another winter in this climate, without enter- 
taining the most serious apprehension for tlie 
consequence. 

“ There exists in all of them at present, with one 

* 

or two exceptions, weU marked evidence of scurvy 
and debility in various stages of development, witli 
great loss of flesh and strength, as may be scon 
from the remarks appended to the name of each in 
the accompanying list, which calls for their dej>ar- 
ture from these regions as early as possible as a 
matter of urgent necessity, and the adoption of 
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mi'ixiis to iiisiuro tlic same, that they may 
be jtluced under the salutary iullueuco of such anti- 
scorbutic and other agents as ai*c essential for their 
recovciy and ultiintite safety. 

“ l\’o are also of opinion that the reduced allow- 
ance of provisions on which they have been 
victualled for a period of nearly twenty months 
is one which we consider, and the past experience 
of others has likewise proved, to be (pitc inade- 
quate, for maintaining tlie hcalrli of the men exposed 
to the rigorous influence of this climate. 

“ 'I'hat it has rciidoi'cd thorn less able to generate 
an amount of animal heat sufficient to resist the 
intensity of the cold, while it has established a pre- 
disposition to the attacks of that disease (scurvy) 
the germs of whicii now so univci-sally prevail 
amongst them, with its usual distressing influence 
on the mind, likewise rendering them highly sus- 
ceptible of other diseases, and tinablc to withstand 
the privations to which they have been cxpo.scd, 
and which are inseparable from arctic ser\icc, 
i.s suflicicntly obvious, as their present condition 
but too fully proves. 

“ It is likewise our opinion that, from their pre- 
sent state and condition, the remedial resources of 
tljo ship would bo insufficient to establish such a 
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state of health and efficiency as to afford any 
guarantee against the occurrence of those evils 
which could not fail to result from the circumstance 
of remaining in the ship, and being exposed to the 
intense severity of another (the fourth) arctic win- 
ter, after the efFects of a sojourn so long as that 
which has fallen to their lot to have experienced. 

“ We have, &c. 

(Signed) “Alexander Armstrong, 

“ Surgeon, H.M.S. ‘ Investigator.’ 

(Signed) “W. T. Domvillb, 

“ Surgeon, H.M.S. ‘ Resolute.’ 

“ Henry Zellett, Captain, C. B., 

H.M. S. ‘Resolute.'” 

Some days afterwards, even Captain M‘Clure 
seems to have resigned himself to his disappoint- 
ment, and, bitter as it was to be obliged to quit his 
ship, to look upon it as a duty. In every stage of 
his perilous voyage, he had found that aU things 
were ordered for the best ; and he dreaded lost the 
execution of what he and his officers considered 
their duty as naval men, namely, that of saving 
their ship, should be construed into a charge 
of wantonly perilling his crew. It only remained, 
therefore, for him to land his boats, stores, and pro- 
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visioup, so as to form a dopot for Captain Collinson, 
or anyone else who, in after years, should need 
such supplies, and thou to secure his shij) to pre- 
vent her being blown to sea by future gales of wind. 
As an instance of how carefully the provisions and 
stores had been husl)andcd during an absence of 
f//,nr t/ccf)‘f( from any store or dockyard, the depot 
deserves a place in this narrative; it consisted of 


the following 


articles 


r>iK*«ii ^ 

- 

1000 lbs. 

Kum 

- 

2f) gulls. 

IJriuuly - 

- 

20 „ 

Salt beol’ ’ - 


(iOO lbs. 

Vovk « 


1600 „ 

l*ri‘,rtorvo(l meat - 


.“1000 „ 

Flour - 


6420 „ 

Suot 


112 „ 

Sujjar - 


1000 

Ohocolato 


» 

Tea 

- 

126 „ 

Tobacco 

- 

484 „ 

C’lotliiu" for thirty imm for a year, boat, 


spars, rt»po, pti\sdcr, shot, uxkI arms* 


Their last duty, and that a j)ainful one, was to 
erect a neat tablet over the graves of their throe 
shipmates who had died in the Bay of Mercy, and 
that done, on the 3rd June, 1853, the “ Investiga- 
tor’s" crew hoisted Ihe colours to the mast-head of 
their dear gallant bark, and turned their backs upon 
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her as sorrowfully as they would have done ou an 
old well-tried friend in his extremity. 

On June 17th, the squadron at Doaly Island 
was reached by the Investigatoi’s, who found that 
every preparation for their comfort had been made 
on board the “Resolute” and “Intrepid.” Each 
ship housed a portion of the “ Investigator’s” crew 
and officers ; and after a hearty meal and a long 
exchange of news from home and startling anec- 
dotes from Banks Land, the Investigators settled 
into their new ships, and thought all their troubles 
at an end,* 

Little occurred to break the monotony of arctic 
life at Bridport Inlet, Dealy Island, until Mr. 
Roche, mate of the “ Resolute,” who had been sent 
down early in the season to the “ North Star” with 
some men, to relieve the increased demand upon 
the “Resolute’s” provisions and stores, retunied 
quite unexpectedly with a dog-sledge, having been 
to Beechey Island and back, a distance of 600 miles, 
within the short space of six weeks. 

The news and letters he brought, together with • 
the return of one travelling party after another of 

* See account of Mr. KraljbcS’s visit to the “ Investigator ” in 
1854, p. 346. 
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TOE “kESOLUTE” and “INTREPID 

Captain Kellett’s sledge expeditions served to while 
away the anxious time before the water made in 
Harrow’s Strait. 

Captain M'Clinlock, Lieutenants Mecham and 
Hamilton, made extensive journeys, searehing most 
completely every foot of land that lay to the north 
or north-west of iMclville Island. Captain, then 
Commander, iM'dintock’s journey actually em- 
braced the extraordinary distance of 1210 geogra- 
phical miles, the longest ever made on foot in those 
regions, on any one occasion ; and Captain Richards, 
by a I’cuuirkable journey from Northumbcidand 
Sound in Wellington Channel to Dcaly Island, in- 
formed Captain Kellett of the position of the 
“Assistance” and “Pioneer.” 

jMeantime Lieut. Gresswell was sent from the 
“ Hesolutc ” to Beechey Island, and despatches 
given to him to inform the Admiralty of the safety 
of the “ Investigat or,” should the “ Intrepid ” and 
“ Resolute” fail to escape from tlieir advanced posi- 
tion in the forthcoming autumn. 

When Captain Kellett had before him the results 
of the search made by his sledge-parties, and saw 
that nothing farther could be done in a north-west 
direction, he altered his mind about sending the 
“ Intrepid” alone mth the “ Investigator’s ” crew 
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to Beechy Island, and decided to start with both 
vessels for that rendezvous as soon as the state of 
the ice would admit of it. 

August came in ; the ice was in motion outside, 
but things did not look promising : the season was 
a backward one at Melville Island, though very 
forward in Wellington Channel. On the 18th of 
August a strong gale commenced off the land ; the 
ice acted upon by it broke up in all directions, a 
lane of water made astern, and that night the 
“ Eesolute ” and “ Intrepid ” were at sea, and the 
Investigators, poor fellows, as they hoped, home- 
ward bound ! 

Within twenty-four hours the ships were brought 
up by the pack of Byam Martin Channel ; and for 
many a day they lay under the extreme point of 
Melville Island, watching for an opening to dash 
across to Bathurst Land, for, once under its lee, 
they knew the northerly gales would inevitably 
make “ land water , and enable them to accom- 
plish another run for Beechey Island : thence to 
England was a certainty. 

Day after day passed; the drifting pack in 
Byam Martin Channel continued in a most un- 
promising state, whilst winter was fast advancing 
with snow, darkness, and newly-formed ice. Hap- 
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pily, this part of Melville Island, like every other 
part of the southern shore of that favoured land> 
■was found to ho abounding in game, especially 
musk-oxen. Such a godsend, under the circum- 
stances, was eagoidy seized by Captain Kellctt, 
who naturally felt most anxious to save, and carry 
ill health and strength to England, the ci’ew of 
the “ Investigator.” Every available gun and 
man Avere sent to secure fresh meat ; and such was 
their success that about 10,000 lbs. weight of game 
was eventually secured, — and being soon frozen, it 
was easily preserved for the coming winter. At 
one time the meat was festooned round the rigging 
of the “ Kcsolute ” and “ Intrepid,” mitil they re- 
sembled butchers’ stalls far more than Biitish dis- 
covery ships. At last,- driven to risk anything rather 
than remain where they Avere for another Aviuter, 
the vessels attempted to force a Avay through the 
pack ; but on the 9 th of September both the “ In- 
trepid ” and “ Ilesolutc ” bcaime permanently im- 
bedded in the newly-formed icc, and a north-west 
gale forcing doAvn the pock upon them, they became 
fairly beset and obliged to go Avhither it and 
Providence listed. 

It was another disappointment to the gallant 
crew of the “ Investigator.” They met it with 
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resignation, and a feeling of thankfulness that they 
were at any rate somo 300 miles nearer home, 
and that in the well-found ships they were now on 
board of, every kindness and exertion would be 
made to carry them safely through their fourth 
winter. Indeed, no pains were spared by the 
officers and crew of the “ Resolute ” and “ In- 
trepid ” to grant every comfort to their passengers, 
and to distract their thoughts from those cor- 
roding anxieties which, perhaps, more than all else 
predispose to scurvy. 

For two months, however, the perils encountered 
by the drifting ships were veiy great. Their 
safety at last appeared to be occasioned by a body 
of heavy ice formed by constant pressure against 
the unyielding ships ; the strength of which set at 
defiance the rest of the surrounding pack. At one 
time, with northerly winds, they feared being set 
down to the southward ; and if there had been a 
good outlet for the ice between Lieut. Osborn’s and 
Lieut. Wynniatt’s farthest points in 1851, it was 
within the bounds of probability that next season, 
1854, would find the “ Resolute ” and “ Intrepid ” 
in some awkward position between Prince of Wales 
and Prince Albert Lands. This fear was put an 
end to when they found that the pack only drifted 
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for a short time to the southward, as if to fill up 
tightly the great space called Melville Sound, and 
then it, and the best ships, drifted steadily away 
to the eastward — recovering in some measure the 
southing that had been made — until the pack, 
doubtless checked by the islands which lay across 
its path towards Barrow’s Strait, — such as those 
of Griffiths, Lowther, Garrett, and others, — became 
stationary; and I’ight pleased was Captain Kellett 
to find that after the 12th of November his good 
ship was at rest, and had then reached a point 
about due east of Winter Harbour, Melville 
Island, and in long. 101“ W. — an admirable po- 
sition for an early escape in the ensuing season. 
My duty, however, being to relate the adventures 
of the crew of the “ Investigator,” it will merely 
be necessary to say that another winter passed 
over their heads without any great increase of 
disease. One officer, Mr. Sainshury (mate), died 
the 14th November, but he had been a ^very long 
^tiiP'^llhiand ■ life ; evidently 

■ ■-the_ to ; 

z Z 
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Beechey Island with a sledge-party, in the spring, 
from Dealy Island; and the “Phoenix,” Captain 
Inglefield, having made a flying visit to that 
spot, Lieut. Gurney Cresswell was taken to England 
in that ship, and on the 7th October, 1853, com- 
municated to the Admiralty the proud inteUigcncc 
of the achievement of the North-west Passage, and 
the safety of Captain M’Clure and his companions. 

To the wonderful supply of musk-ox beef 
obtained at Melville Island, the health of the 
Investigators was, no doubt, in a great measure 
due ; but for that providential resource, the 
“ Eesolute ” and “ Intrepid ” would have been 
able to afford them but a small supply of pre- 
served meats, owing to the small quantity laid 
in when in England ; and the “ Assistance ” and 
“Pioneer” had moreover carried off the lion’s 
share, when they replenished from the “North 
Star” in August, 1852. 

As early as April 14th, 1854, Captain M’Clure 
and his crew were able to quit the “ Eesolute ” 
and “ Intrepid,” and proceed with sledges on foot 
to Beechey Island, — a pretty good proof that their 
health had not deteriorated since quitting the Bay 
of Mercy twelve months previously. One seaman 
alone was too feeble to walk; he was suffering 
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from scurvy of the worat form, aud soon after 
succumbed to it, although taken to the “North 
Star ” on a dog-sledge. The “ North Star ” and 
the dep6t at Beechoy Island may noiv bo consi- 
dered as the spring resting-place of our friends 
the Investigators ; but, to connect one part of this 
narrative with the other, we must give a slight 
sketch of the movements of Captain Kcllett’s 
division as well as of that in Wellington Channel 
under Captain Belcher. 

In the summer of 1853, before the “ Resolute ” 
and “Intrepid" left Melville Island, Captain Belcher 
started for Beochey Island from a spot called Nor- 
thumbeidand Sound, at the northern entrance of 
the Queen’s Channel. The return sledge-parties 
of Captains Richai’ds and Osborn had told Captain 
Belcher of the rescue of the “ Investigator,” and 
the accomplishment of the North-west Passage. 
To intercept the “ Resolute ” or “ Intrepid,” if 
they touched at Beochey Island, appeared to bo 
the object of Sir Edwax'd Belcher, No time was, 
therefore, to be lost in opening a communication 
with Beechoy Island ; and so important was this 
deemed, that further search was abandoned, and 
one sledge-party was left to secure a retreat as 
best it could after a long and trying journey. 
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Cape Majendie was reached at an early day ; and 
there a boat, with Commander Pullen, fi’om the 
“ North Star,” joined the “ Assistance ” and 
“ Pioneer.” 

From Commander Pullen information was 
gleaned, that the season in Barrow’s Strait did not 
appear a forward one, and that he had found most 
water making on the west side of Wellington 
Channel ; indeed the large boat he had come up in 
was a pretty good proof that water and not ice 
had been mainly met with by him. Giving him 
orders that would prevent the “ Intrepid ” passing 
Beechey Island,* Captain Belcher sent Commander 
Pullen back again as quickly as possible, and, 
finding affairs did not press, commenced survey- 
ing that great curve of Wellington Channel 
wherein the Bays of Baring and Prince Alfred 
exist, and across which curve a solid floe was still 
firmly frozen. Almost any time between the 9th 
and 18th of August, the “Pioneer” could have 
towed the “Assistance” from Dundas Island direct 
to Cape de Haven ; and indeed we know now, from 
a trip made by Captain Inglefield in a boat to that 

* Captain Inglefield, howerer, in the « Phosnix,” arrived at 
Beediej Island, and carried home Lieut. Cresswell with the 
despatches of Captain M*Clure. 
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cape fz’om Beecliey Inland, that water to that place 
would have then been found by the “Pioneer” 
and “Assistance.” The log-books of the “Pio- 
neer” and “ North Star,” and Inglefield’s narrative, 
collectively attest this interesting fact. 

No one was surprised when the “ Pioneer ” and 
“Assistance” were caught by the drifting pack, 
and besot at a place called Capo Osborn, 50 miles 
north of Beechey Island; and with the early spring 
arrangements were made for the abandonment of 
all of II.M. ships in 1854. 

Totally ignorant of such an arrangement being 
the intention of the senior officer, the resources 
of the “ Resolute ” and “ Intrepid ” had been so 
carefully and judiciously husbanded, that with 
a reduced crow in each ship, they were still ready 
to meet the chance of not escaping in 1854; and 
this -was the more creditable to Captains Kellett 
and M'Clintock, as they had had to victual the 
additional men and officers from the “ Investi- 
gator,” and liad left an ample depot of provisions 
and clothing iu Melville Island for the use of Col- 
liuson, should fate lead him there. 

Ever alive to the necessity of not ceasing to 
search so long its he was in a iwsition to do so, 
Captain Kellett despatched in the early spring 
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Lieut. Mecham, supported by a party under Mr. 
Krabb4 (master), to revisit the Bay of Mercy in 
Banks Land, and to place on Princess Royal 
Island, in Prince of Wales Strait, information of the 
safety of the crew of the “ Investigator,” — a bold 
and happy act of foresight, as the result proved. 
Besides this, it was the intention of Captain Kellett 
to have sent parties later in the spring to connect 
Lieuts. Osborn and Wynniatt’s extreme points of 
search, and furthermore to have examined down 
Peel Sound; the central position in which the 
“ Resolute ” and “ Intrepid ” then were admitting 
of such measures being executed with the greatest 
facility. 

Mr. £!rabb4 reached the “ Investigator ” on May 
5th. He says: — ^“The ensign and pendant were 
still flying. A large accumulation of snow-drift 
on her rwrih side enabled him to walk in over her 
waist. On opening the fore-hatch, and going be- 
low, every thing was found in good order, except 
that the ship had leaked so much as to bo full 
with water up to her orlop-deck- The ship ap- 
peared to have dragged her anchors since she had 
been abandoned, for instead of being in nine fathoms 
water, she was then in eleven fathoms. This might 
have been occasioned by the movement of the ice, 
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for there was no appearance of open water having 
existed in Mercy Hay in the autumn of 1853.” Mr. 
Krabbo finally left her on IMay 11th, 1854. 

But in the meantime Captain Richards — ^^vho, as 
we have elsewhere said, was despatched in weather 
so severe as to endanger the lives of all his party — 
reached Captain Kcllett with a “ confidential ” 
letter from Sir Edward Belcher. That “ confiden- 
tial” letter is, of course, now a public document, 
and a very remarkable one too. It contains this 
paragraph, Avhich is hero copied verbatim: — 

“ Should Captain Collinson fortunately reach 
you, you will pursue the same course, and not under 
any consido’atioti risk the detention of another sea- 
son. These are the views of the Government; 
and having so far explained myself, I will not 
hamper you with farther instructions than, meet 
me at Bocchey Island, with the crews of all vessels, 
before the 26 th August.” 

Captain Kcllett, determined not to adopt any 
such course upon a conjideniial letter, and imme- 
diately despatched Captain M‘Clintock to Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher, to point out the perfect feasibility 
of saving his ships : to assure him of the provi- 
sions and stores, as well as the health of a suffi- 
cient number of officers and men being such as 
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would enable him to meet the possible contingency 
of another winter, rather than abandon Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships, when they lay in the veiy best jwsi- 
tion for an escape directly the ice broke up in 
Barrow’s Strait, and finally, to point out to Sir E. 
Belcher that he was strongly against the desertion 
of so many fine ships. But the representations of 
Captain Kellett were unavailing. Captain Belcher 
sent Captain M'Clintock back with an order for 
the abandonment of the “ Resolute * ” and “ In- 
trepid ” j and the crew of the “ Investigator,” who 
had lived through such trials and hardships for four 
winters, stared to see all hands gradually retreating 
upon Beechey Island, ready to return to England 
as soon as it should be possible. 

Lieut. Mechara and Mr. Krabbd’s parties returned 
during the summer to Beechey Island, having per- 
formed perfect marvels in way of the distances 
traversed. in the course of their journeys; Lieut. 
Mecham on the L2th June brought, from the “ In- 
vestigator’s ” dep6t of provisions on Princess Royal 

* The “Resolute ” has since been picked up by an Americnii 
whaler, drifting out into the Atlantic, and so little had she 
suffered in her lonely voyage that the paintwork was not even 
scratched by the ice. Thanks to the Americans, she is again 
under an Rnglish flag. 
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Island, deeply interesting information touching the 
movements ofILM.S. “ Enterprise,” under Captain 
Collinson. This was the first news anyone had 
had of the “ Enterprise ” since she passed Behring’s 
Straits in 1851 ; and as in this information, dated 
August 27th, 1852, Captain Collinson distinctly 
said, “ it is my intention to pursue the channel 
separating AVollaston from Prince Albert Land, the 
entrance to which is in lut. 70“ 30' N.,” all natur- 
ally supposed that, as it was his undoubted inten- 
tion to go eastward, some volunteers, at any rate, 
would bo left behind to help him, in case the 
“ Enterprise,” like the “ Investigator,” should be 
imprisoned in some ice-bound harbour south-west 
of Cape Walker. But Sir Edward Belcher got rid 
of all difficulty as to Captain Collinson’s safety by 
the following train of reasoning. lie says : — 

“ However anxious I maybe for a similar result* 
with regard to Captain Collinson and party, stiU I 
am thankful that f/te records place him in a region 
free from ihe perils of arctic ice, in which Captain 
hPClure considers no ship could endure. He had 

• He refers to tlxe safety of tlie '‘Investigator’s” ofScers and 
men. 
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at the latest account two modes of escape: one, 
by the road he came ; the other, on which I place 
but little reliance on account of its difficulties, by 
the land journey to some of the Hudson Bay 
posts, unless, indeed, he met Dr. Rae, in which case 
competent guides would materially alter the face of 
his difficulties.” 

Leaving, therefore. Captain Collinson to get out 
as best he might, the next step was to give an 
appearance of intending to stand by and save the 
“Assistance” and “Pioneer.” They on the 6th 
August, broke out of winter quarters, and advanced 
slowly down channel as the water and pressure 
from the north began slowly to break up the belt of 
ice which extended across Wellington Channel. 

The ice in Barrow’s Strait broke up at the same 
time ; and by the 22nd August the floe of Wel- 
lington Channel had dissolved to a distance of fif- 
teen miles northward from Barrow’s Strait. A belt 
of ice, perhaps twenty miles wide, only remained 
between the ships and the waters communicating 
with the Atlantic Ocean, and that belt of ice 
much cracked, and evidently working with every 
tide ; yet it was determined to quit them, and on 
the 26th August 1854 the last of that ill-fated 
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expedition was deserted.* All the officers and men 
of II.M.S. “ Assistance, ” “Eesolute,” “ Pioneer,” 

“ Intrepid,” and “ Investigator ” had just got on 
board the “ North Star ” and made sail, when the 
“ Plicpiiix,” Captain Inglcfield, and “ Talbot,” 
store-ship, Captain Jenkins, hove in sight round 
Cape Ililey. 

A division of the men and officers then took 
place, to relieve the crowded decks of the “ North 
Star,” the “Phoenix” and “Talbot” each taking 
a portion. That, and some other small arrange- 
ments completed, no time was lost in beating a 
retreat, and on September 6th all reached Disco, 
on the coast of Greenland, in safety, and eventually 
returned to England September 28th, 1854- 

Tho gallant Investigators found all England’s 
sympathies and feelings enlisted in the war with 
Eussia; and although the members of a naval 
court-martial, which went through the established 
form of inquiring into the loss of H.M.S. “In- 
vestigator,” most honourably acquitted Captain 
M'Clure, his officers, and men from any blame on 

* In tUe season of 1854-SS, two vessels are said to liave 
fallen into the bauds of the Esquimaux of Pond’s Bay : in 
all probability, the “Bemstance” and ^‘Pioneer” drifted 
there. 
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her account, and added the highest encomiums upon 
the gallantry and zeal exhibited by all, yet, in a 
public point of view, the ship’s company generally 
felt that few honours were awarded to them in 
comparison vdth the sufferings they had so nobly 
borne. The Admiralty to evince their approval, 
dated back Captain M'Clure’s commission, as well 
as that of his first lieutenant and some other 
officers, to the day on which the North-west Pas- 
sage was discovered. Her Most Gracious Majesty 
shortly afterwards conferred the honour of kniglit- 
hood upon Captain M‘Clure ; and assui’cdly it never 
was more worthily bestowed. 

In the following session of parliament, a select 
committee of the House of Commons mot, to take 
into consideration the reward due to those who 
had discovered and achieved the North-west 
Passage; but in the interim between the ar- 
rival of Captain Sir Robert M‘Clure in England 
and the meeting of parliament, news had arrived 
that Dr. Eae had obtained certain information 
of a party from Franklin’s missing squadron having 
passed the intervening unknown space which 
lay between Barrow’s Strait and the coast of 
North America. The duty of the committee 
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became a somewhat more responsible one, in so far 
as it had to award the priority of discovery io 
Franklin or Sl'Clure, before the papers of the 
former came to hand. 

Lad)' Franklin, in a most able and touching let- 
ter, called the eaniest attention of the honourable 
committee to the impossibility of arriving at any 
ccrinin decision in the absence of all evidence as to 
Franklin’s claim to the pi’iority ; and they therefore 
qualified the award by stating, very justly, that 
Captain Sir llobert IFClurc, in H.W.S. “ Investi- 
gator,” had discovered a North-west Passage, and 
successfully carried his followers from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Ocean by that route, exhibiting 
himself an example of unflinching pcrscvoraucc, 
courage and zeal, which his officers and men nobly 
followed, and, to use the words of the Honourable 
Committee, “ that they performed deeds of heroism 
which, though not accompanied by the excitement 
and the glory of the battle-field, yet rival, in 
bravery and devotion to duty, the highest and most 
successful achievements of war! ” Accordingly a 
reward of 10,000^. was granted to the officers and 
crew of ILM-S. “Investigator,” as a token of 
national approbation ; and acting upon a sugges- 
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tion thrown out by the Honourable Committee, 
there is every reason to hope that all this gallant 
ship’s company will eventually receive at the hamls 
of their Queen a medal, which they will assuredly 
treasure far more than any pecuniaiy reward. 
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(^looiay Pro^ijKM*! in the Autumn of 18o L — Iwuvival of Despond- 
ing Tjilos. — Sii(lJ(‘n AiTi\al of IiUt*llij»cnc*i3 from T)r. Uiio. 

— A P.irlyfioiii KranklinV Ship luMulof. — Dr, liao’h Ut‘poit. 

— and I'lnoih oflmtli ICrobU''* .ind *'■ Tenor’' hoinji 

in — 'riu‘ UusMan \VarpU‘V(Mitrt a N.iv.d K\peditioii 

lK‘ini» MMit to IJanowV Strait. — 'Fho Adiniialty dii net the 
Hudson i5ay Company to send Mr. Aiid(‘i\son. — Mr. Ander- 
son proe(‘e<ls in IiSoo to the jMouili of the (ireat Fish River. 

— Verifies the Fact of ti Party from tliolost Expedition hav- 
ing been there. — No Lioht thrown upon thoir Fate. 
N(‘ilher Dodies, fJraves, ('lotliin^, nor Arms discovered. — Re- 
marks upon tli(» Rohes discovered. — Probable course adopted 
])y the ‘‘ Forlorn hop(0* — Hopes <*xist of the T^fyslory still 
i)einj5 cleared up. — Distance the Party could Inive Iravtdled. 

— Posilitm of the lost Expedition . how lo'.t. — Reason why 
Fury Ih‘a<di was not “v isited hy them. — Cn'dittihU* to Eni:;land 
that the Search has never been stayed. — The Admiralty 
Reward Dr. Rae, ftr giving us Infoimatiou of Frankhn’s 
lN»'»ilion. — Otuieriil Revival of lutoresr. in the (iiiCMtion. 

Notiiino coul<l hsivo l)cen luoro crushing to the 
hopeful feelings of even tlio most sanguine or 
earnest in the search, for Franklin than the sad 
intelligence which was brought home in October 
iKyl. The labours of the officers and crows of 
Il.M.S. “ Assistance,” “Ilcsolutc,” “ Intrepid,” and 
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“ Pioneer,” during three years, had not thrown one 
ray of light on the sad mystery! and as if to 
preclude all possibility of any further steps being 
taken, all the vessels available for the seai’ch had 
been abandoned, deserted to the mercy of the ice 
and winds of 74“ north latitude. The solemn 
silence with which the venerable president of the 
courts martial which sat to try Captain Belcher, 
returned him his sword, with a bare acquittal, best 
conveyed the painful feelings which wrung the 
hearts of all professional men upon that occasion ; 
and all felt that there was no hoj>e of the mystery 
of Franklin’s fate being cleared up in onr time, 
except by some unexpected miracle. But just at 
that very time, when those who had ever taken a 
gloomy view of the subject smiled at the realisa- 
tion of their unfavourable prognostications, and 
congratulated themselves on having exactly foretold 
what had happened to the “ Erebus” and “ Terror” 
(either hoisting them up on the top of floes off 
Newfoundland or squeezing them to destruction in 
Lancaster Sound), a letter reached England from 
Dr. Eae, announcing that he had at last struck 
upon the clue, and that a portion of Franklin’s ex- 
pedition had reached and perished at or near tlic, 
mouth of the Great Fish Iliver I 
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Is it", presumption to S‘iy tliat the opportune 
discovery of such si fact at such a inomeut was a 
marked instance of Divine interposition ? That it 
should have come from such a quarter is all tlie 
more interesting, because Dr. llae, whilst on the 
journey in which he became possessed of this 
important information, was, he tells us, purely 
em]»loyed upon gi’ographical resiaireh ; and prior 
to starting he announced that fact, coupling it with 
tile remark that he was going whei’e Franklin was 
not likely to be met with. 

Ilia tale is briefly this. lie had been sent by the 
Hudson’s Day Company in 1853 to complete the 
survey of the long isthmus of land which con- 
nects North Somerset with the American continent 
under the name of llootlua. He had to connect 
(.'aptain Sir riames Clarke Ross’s magnetic polo, or 
the, coast-line about it, with his own discoveries 
m-ar the Castor and I’ollux river. 

Repeating his old plan of proceedings in 1816-47, 
Dr. Uae wintered at the lakes on the isthmus which 
divides Regent’s Inlet from Repulse Bay, and early 
in the spring of 1854 started with his sledge-party 
to accomplish his task. Ascending Committee Bay 
a.>* far as Himpson Peninsula, he then struck west- 
wai’d, taking advantage of a scries of lakes and 
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frozen streams to relieve the labour of slctlging 
across the land Avliich intervened between him and 
the western waters. Whilst making his way in 
that direction, Dr. Eae met, on the 20th A])ril, an 
Esquimaux, who upon being asked if he had ever 
seen any ships or white men, replied no, but that a 
party of white men had died of starvation a long 
distance to the west of where he then was, and 
beyond a large river ! 

Now distance and time are two things that an 
Esquimaux has great difficulty in convoying his 
idea of to a European ; and Dr. Eae assures us that, 
although he afterwards had reason to believe that 
tlie Great Fish Eiver, then only seventy or eighty 
miles distant, was the stream referred to, still at 
the time he could only learn that the spot spoken 
of was beyond a distant river. Unable to glean 
more particulars, further than here and there 
coming across convincing proofs that the natives 
were in possession of articles from Franklin’s ships, 
Dr. Rae then made an effort northward, as if to 
combine an execution of his instructions with the 
purpose (as he assured the writer) of proceeding in 
the direction the retreating party must have taken 
when coming down upon the American shore. Cfr- 
cumstances prevented his journey being succesafid. 
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l^r. Ilao rutuvnod to the mouth of the Ciistor uiid 
L’ullux river, and again retraced his steps oveiiaud 
ro Repulse Ra}^, picking up relics, and information, 
the result of which he condensed into the followiujr 
Ro[)ort to the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, and then made the best of his way to 
England : — 

“ On the morning of the 20th (April) we were 
met by a very intelligent lCs(piimaux, driving a 
dog-hledge laden with musk-ox beef. This man at 
once consented to accompany us two days’ journey, 
and in a few minutes had deposited his load on the 
snow, and was ready to join us. Having explained 
to ■him my object, he said that the road by which 
he had come was the best for us ; and having 
lightened the sledges, we travelled with more faci- 
lity. We were now joined by another of the natives, 
who had been absent seal-hunting yesterday, but, 
being anxious to see xis, hud visited our snow-house 
early this morning, and then followed up our track, 
'riiis man was very communicative ; and on putting 
to him the usual questions as to his having seen 
‘ white men’ before, or any ships or boats, he re- 
plied in the negative, but said that a party of 
‘ Kabloonans ’ had died of starvation a long dis- 
tance to the west of where wc then were, and 
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beyond a large river. He stated that he did not 
know the exact place, that he never had been 
there, and that he could not accompany us so far. 
The substance of the information then and sub- 
sequently obtained from various sources was to the 
following effect : — 

“ In the spring, four winters since (1850), while 
some Esquimaux families were killing seals near 
the north shore of a large island, named in Arrow- 
smith’s charts King William Land, about forty 
white men were seen travelling in company south- 
ward over the ice, and dragging a boat and .‘^ledges 
with them. They were passing along the west 
shore of the above-named island. None of the 
party could speak the Esquimaux language so well 
as to be understood ; but by signs the natives were 
led to believe that the ship or ships had been 
crushed by ice, and that they were now going to 
where they expected to find deer to shoot. From 
the appearance of the Inen, all of whom, with the 
exception of an officer, were hauling on the drag- 
ropes of the sledge, and looked thin, they woi’e 
then supposed to be getting short of provisions ; 
and they purchased a small seal, or piece of seal, 
from the natives. The officer was described as 
being a tall, stout, middle-aged man. When their 
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ilay’s journey tenniiiatcil, tlioy pitched tents to 
rest in. 

“ At a later date the same season, but previous 
to the disruption of the ice, the corpses of some 
thirty persons, and some graves, wore discovered 
on the continent, and five dead bodies on an island 
near it, about a long day’s journey to the N.AV. of 
the mouth of a large stream, which can be no other 
than Hack’s Great Fish lliver (named by the Es- 
([uiinaux ()ot-koo-hi-cudik), as its description and 
that of the low shore in the ncighboui'hood of 
Foiut Ogle and Montreal Island agree exactly with 
that of Sir George Back. Some of the bodies were 
in a tent, or tents ; others wore under the boat, 
which hud been turned over to form a shelter, and 
some lay scattered about in different directions. 
Of those seen on the island, it was supposed that 
one was that of an officer (chief), as he had a tcle- 
8c.oi)e strapped over his shoulders, and a double- 
barrelled gun lay underneath him. 

“ From the mutilated state of many of the bodies, 
and the oonteuts of the kettles, it is evident that 
our wretched countrymen had been driven to the 
dread alternative of cannibalism as a means of sus- 
taining life. A few of the unfortunate men must 
have survived until the arrival of the wild fowl 
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(say until the end of May), as shots were heard 
and fresh bones and feathers of geese were noticed 
near the scene of the sad event. 

“ There appears to have been an abundant store 
of ammunition, as the gunpowder was emptied by 
the natives in a heap on the ground out of the kegs 
or cases containing it, and a quantity of shot and 
ball was found below high-water mark, having 
probably been left on the ice close to the beach 
before the sjiring commenced. There must have 
been a number of telescopes, guns (several of 
them double-barroUcd), watches, compasses, cS:c., 
all of which seem to have been broken up, as I saw 
pieces of these different articles with the natives, 
and I purchased as many as possible, together with 
some silver spoons and forks, an Order of Alerit in 
the form of a star, and a small silver plate engraved 
‘Sir John Franklin, K.C.B.’ 

“ Enclosed is a list of the principal articles 
bought, with a note of the initials, aud a rough 
pen-and-ink sketch of the crests on the forks aud 
spoons. The articles themselves I shall have the 
honour of handing over to you on my arrival in 
London. 

“ None of the lilsquimaux with whom 1 ha<] 
communication saw the ‘white’ men, either when 
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living or after death ; nor had thej'^ ever boon at 
Ihc })lace ■where the corpses wei’c found, but had 
lh(‘ir information from those who had been there 
and who had seen the party when travelling on the 
i(^e. 

“ From what T could loam, there is no reason to 
suspect that any violence had been oflered to the 
sullerers by the natives. 

“ Tjist of articles purchased fixun tlie Fsquimaux, 
said to have been obtained at the place where the 
bodies of the persons were found, viz 

“ One silver table fork — ci’ost, an animal’s head, 
with wings extended above; 3 silver table forks 
— crest, a bird with wings extended; 1 silver 
table spoon — crest, with initials ‘ F.ll.M.C.’ (Cap- 
tain Orozier, Tenvr) ; 1 silver spoon and one fork 
— crest, bird with laurel branch in mouth, motto, 
’• inrli'ira , ’ 1 silver table spoon, 1 tea spoon, 

ami one dessert fork — crest, a fish’s head looking 
upwards, with laurel branches on each side; J. 
silver tabic foi’k — initials, *ILlbS.G.’ (Harry 1). 
S, Goodsir, Assistant-Surgeon, Erebus)', 1 silver 
table fork — initials, ‘ A. (Alexander M‘I>o- 
nald, Assistant-Surgeon, Terror) ; 1 silver table 
fork — initials, ‘G.A.M.’ (Gillies A. hlacbean, Sc- 
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cond-Master, Terror)', 1 silver table fork — initials, 
‘J.T.’; 1 silver dessert spoon — initials, 

(John S. Peddie, Surgeon, Erebus ) ; 1 round 
silver plate, engraved, ‘Sir John Franklin, K.C.B.’ ; 
a star or order, with motto, ‘ Nec aspera ierrenf, 
G. E. IIL, MDCCCXV.’ 

“ Also a number of other articles with no marks 
by which they could be recognised, but which will 
be handed over, with those above-named, to the 
Secretary of the Hudson Bay Company. 

“ John Eae, C. F. 

“Eepulse Bay, July, 1854.” 


It matters little what portion of the Esquimaux 
tale is correct, or what fabulous ; of one great fact 
Dr. Rae has assured us, namely, that a party from 
the “Erebus” and “Terror” did reach the coast on 
or about the Great Fish River. It is fair to 
infer that the party comprised officers and men 
from both vessels, because the few articles re- 
covered from the natives bear the names of 
“ Erebus ” as well as “ Terror.” For instance, wo 
have Franklin’s star of the Guelphic order, and 
some of Crozier’s plate. 

It was very natural, — for it occurred in Captaiu 
M'Olure’s case, as told in the foregoing narrative, 
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— tliat if tlio ships of F raukliu’s expedition hud 
become frozen in in some hay which did not 
often clcai* out of ice, he should have done as 
]\l‘Cluvc intended to do, send a party home via 
Amei’ica, to convey intelligence and seek succour. 
Fi'anklin knew that when on a former occasion, in 
183.‘), Sir John lluss had got into difficulties in 
the “ \'ictoiy,” and was missing, a party was at 
once organised, and sent down the Groat Fish 
IJiver to seek for him. flight not Sir John 
l^'ranklin have fairly sui)posed that as much would 
he done in his behalf? How could he know of 
the opposition all propositions of such a rational 
nature were likely to meet with from persons con- 
sulted by the Admiralty ? 

The public mind was too deeply engaged in the 
suflerings of the Ilritish army upon the heights of 
Sebastopol, to grant the attention it merited to the 
interesting intelligence brought to England by Dr. 
Kao or to the collateral proof brought home by 
Ca])tain Collinsou (who had hapjdly escaped with 
the “ Jilntcrprisc ”) from another point about the 
same distance front the north shore of King Wil- 
liam’s Land as the Great Fish River. It consisted 
ol' a piece of wood-work, which must have be- 
longed to either the “ Erebus ” or the “ Terror,” 
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and which was found by accident upon an islanil 
near the “ Enterprise’s ” winter quarters in Cam- 
bridge Bay. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
took the opinion of some arctic authorities, upon the 
subject of what could be done towards still further 
clearing up the tale brought home by Dr. llae ; for 
there was much about it that was vague, and 
calculated to keep alive hopes of the most dis- 
tressing nature to those deeply interested in the 
crews of Franklin’s ships. A gigantic war ^\'as 
pressing upon the resources of our navy both 
in ships and men, none of them could then be 
spared ; and to meet the outcry of some ellbrt to 
be made to ascertain if it really was the mouth 
of the Great Fish River that Franklin’s travellers 
had reached, the Hudson’s Bay Companywei’C again 
requested to send out a party to that locality. 

Dr. Rae having declined to take charge of the 
party which was equipped for this pui’pose, though 
he gave every support and encouragement to it, it 
was consigned to the care of Mr. James Anderson, 
a chief factor of the company, an officer of high 
reputation and much expci'ionce as a traveller. 
Lady Franklin, however, earnestly protested against 
this expedition ; she foretold the improbability of 
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its cvci' reaching King William’s Land, and short 
of that the I'csult would lx; as inconclusive as I n‘. 
L'ae.’s report, and a loss of very valuable time. 

Labouring under many disadvantages, from the 
short time given to equip and start, Mr. Ander- 
son commenced his descent, from Fort Resolution 
to the mouth of the great Fish River, on Juno 
fl2nd, 185.'), witli three canoes of wooden framing 
but birch-bnrk ])lanking, irithout ten EsqinmdUK in- 
fer On July 30th, at the I'apids below Lake 
Fi*anklin, three Esquimaux lodges wore seen, and 
various articles were found, denoting that some of 
the unfortunate men they were in search of had 
been there. The foot-note to this page is worthy 
of careful perusal — we will refer to it again." 

" Extract from i!/r. A/itlenou^s lieporf, vide Blue Book 

“On tl»c oOtli, at llio rapids bflmv Lake Franklin, throe Esrpii- 
maux lodges wore soon on the opposite short*, and shortly after 
an elderly man crossed to us. After the portage was made tve 
crossed over, and immediately perceived various articles be- 
longing to a boat, such as tent-poles and kayaok paddles made out 
of ash oars, piuees of mahogany, elm, oak, and pine; also copper 
and sheet-iron boilers, tin soup tureens, pit-ces of instruments, 
a letter nip with the date 18*13, a broken handsaw, chisels, &c. 
Only one man was loft at the lodges ; but the women, who were 
very intelligent, made us understand, by wtrds and signs, that 
these articles came from a boat, and that the white men belong- 
ing to it bud died of starvation. 
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Pushing on, Point Beaufoi't was I'caclieil, and at 
lastMontreal Island landed upon. “ There,” says Mr. 
Anderson, “ on a high ridge of rocks at the S. IC. 
point of the Island, a number of Esquimaux cric/ics 
were found, and, besides seal oil, various articles 
were found belonging to a boat or ship, such us 
chain-hooks, chisels, blacksmith’s shovel and cold 
chisel, tin oval boiler, a bar of uuwrought iron 
about three feet long, one and a half inch broad, 
and a quarter of an inch thick ; small pieces of 
rope, bunting, and a number of sticks strung to- 
gether, on one of which was cut ‘Mr. Stanley’ 
(surgeon of the Erehus). A little lower down w'lis 
a large quantity of chips, shavings, and ends of 
plank of pine, elm, ash, oak, and mahogany, evi- 
dently sawn by unskilful hands ; cvciy chip was 
turned over, and on one of them was found the 
word ‘ Terror ’ carved. It was evident that this 
was the spot where the boat was cut up by the Es- 
quimaux ; but not even a scrap of paper could be 
discovered, and though rewards were offered, and 
the most minute search made over the whole 
island, not a vestige of the remains of our unfor- 
tunate countrymen could bo discovered.” 

The party next examined Point Ogle, wluirc 
only a small piece of cod-line and a strip of cot I on 
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was found ; and on the 8th August they began 
to retrace their steps, having held no communica- 
tion with, indeed seen, no Esquimaux beyond the 
one man and few women at the rapids below 
Fi’anlvlin Lake, and never been able to reach King 
William’s Land. This infonnation reached us 
carljf in 185(5, and goes to confirm Dr. Eao’s sup- 
position, that the Great Fish Eivcr was the stream 
upon which the party, he had heard of, had re- 
treated; but instead of clearing up the mystery 
of W'hat became of them, the whole story leaves 
the fate of Franklin, Crozier, and their ships’ 
companies as doubtful as ever. 

Taking it for granted that the Esquimaux did 
see thirty or forty men with a boat, as Dr. Ilae 
assorts, what has become of them? If, when they 
reached the continent, the unfortunates became 
desperate with misery, and committed cannibalism, 
— the practice is by no means rare in those wild 
regions, and it would assuredly prolong life, — 
%vhere ai*e the survivors? Is it likely they sat 
down there and died one after the other? If they 
were so lost to their own interests and safety as to 
remain, would not the survivors have scraped the 
earth over the bones of those who first'perished? 

Every arctic traveller knows that the tender and 
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oily bones of the seal — even the bi'lttle ones of 
birds — are found preserved over the whole extent 
of the arctic regions visited by us. What, then, 
has become of the bones of thirty men? Five 
years after the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” left 
Beechey Island, in Barrow’s Strait, all those who 
visited the scene of their winter quarters found 
clothing, scraps of pap&r, and the thousand signs of 
Europeans having been there, looking just as fresh 
as the day they were left, and that in a far worse 
climate than Montreal Island. 

Thirty-one years after Sir Edward Parry had 
been at Bushnan Cove, Melville Island, a traveller 
(Lieut. M'Clintock) found a spot where that dis- 
tinguished navigator had, to use his own words, 
made “ a sumptuous meal of ptarmigan,” and there 
lay the bones of those very birds strewed about 
the old encampment ! “ I was astonished,” says 

Lieut. M‘01intock (vide Parliamentary Blue Book, 
1852), “ at the fresh appearance of the bones; they 
were not decayed, but merely bleached, and 
snapped like the bones of a bird recently killed.” 

Esquimaux were not likely to have used dead 
men’s bones. If they had European clothing in 
their possession, it is hardly likely that they could 
have concealed it entirely. There is not a musket, 
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pike, or cutlass produced: the party were not 
likely to have gone there unarmed; indeed the 
Esquimaux acknowledged liaving seen both powder, 
shot, and ball. And as to Mr. Anderson’s theory 
of the wind blowing away or covei'ing their jour- 
nals and papers, because his nautical almanacs suf- 
fered, it is purely assuming that the officer who 
headed Franklin’s party was such an idiot as to 
l(‘uve his papers strewed about the surface of 
Montreal Island, instead of putting them in a 
cachCt where, as arctic discovery proves, papers 
have been preserved and discovered after longer 
intervals of time than perhaps any other climate 
would admit of. 

Looking, therefore, at the evidence before us, it 
amounts simply to this, that 

“ A party from the ‘ Erebus ’ and ‘ Teri’or ’ 
did reach the Great Fish River, and have left traces 
at Montreal Island and at the first rapids in 
ascending the stream!" Further than this, all is 
apociy'phal. Mr. Anderson very naturally went 
upon his journey, firmly believing every iota of the 
translated account of Dr. Eae’s interpreter; in- 
deed, in the absence of any means of communica- 
tion with the one old man and few women whom 
ho did see, he had no other resource than to con- 
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nect the traces which lay before him with the re- 
port previously made public. But sailors may be 
allowed to put a sailor’s explanation to what lay 
before Mr. Anderson ; and the following is our ver- 
sion of the tale it told : — 

On Montreal Island Mr. Anderson found, he 
says, “ a quantity of chips, and shavings, and the 
ends oijplank of pine, elm, ash, oak, and mahogany, 
evidently sawn by unskilful hands.” 

Kow, no boat supplied to the “Erebus” or 
“ Terror ” from Her Majesty’s yards, which any 
party of men could kave dragged a hundred miles 
over ice, would have been constructed of planh of 
so many descriptions ; but it is very certain that a 
party retreating to the Great Fish River,’ and 
knowing the long series of rapids and portages in 
that stream, would have carried with them mate- 
rials such as plank, which, Avith the framing of 
their large boat, would form rough canoes ht for 
their purpose. 

Mr. Anderson distinctly says, “ chips and 
shavings'’ Now a savage, who had never seen a 
planing instrument, was not likely to be able to 
produce shavings. After informing us that the 
plank was evidently cut by unskilful hands, Mr. 
Anderson says, “ evet'y chip was turned over, and 
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on om of them was found the word ‘ Terror ' 
caiTcd ! ” Surely that omiuous word is a mute 
witness against Esquimaux having been the men 
who there laboured ; yet in the next paragraph we 
read, — 

“ It was evident that this was the spot where the 
boat was cut up by the Esquimaux ! ” 

Surely no such fair inference can bo drawn. 
That the party brought carpenters’ tools with them, 
wo have the proof in !Mr. Anderson discovering, at 
the lodges near the rapids, “ a broken hand-saw, 
chisels, <5'C.” ; and perhaps, if a careful list could be 
procured of every article seen there or at Repulse 
Bay, some more interesting evidence might be ob- 
tained ; for even as a straw will show the course of 
a great stream, so may some insignificant trifle 
throw sudden light upon this sad subject. 

The existence of traces further up the river 
than Montreal Island is a significant fact ; and in 
support of the idea that on Montreal Island 
preparations were made to ascend the stream, we 
have another proof in tlie ash oars being cut or 
reduced into paddles, — a very necessary measure 
for a party about to go up narrow and tortuous 
rivers, and totally unlikely to have been done by 
the Esquimaux, who have no kyacks or canoes in 
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that part of America. Some of these paddles were 
found at the rapids likemse. 

It is true the women at this spot made signs 
that these articles came from a boat whoso crew 
perished of starvation; but they did not give a 
single proof of the truth of the tale, or point 
out the grave of one of the unfortunate party. 

Dr. Rae, zealous for the character of the Es- 
quimaux, repudiates indignantly all idea of their 
having been treacherous, nor is it at all desirable 
to give rise to any bloody suppositions upon the 
matter ; but any one, who will carefully road over 
the able paper of Captain Maguire, in the Ap- 
pendix of this work, can, as easily as the most 
experienced traveller, form a correct idea of the 
character of the Esquimaux generally ; and ho will 
then agree with us in thinking that the savage 
of the polar regions, though not naturally cruel 
or treacherous, would, like most others, consult his 
own interests rather than the dictates of humanity, 
when such a windfall as a boat’s crew of starvino- 
scorbutic men, carrying with them untold wealth 
in the shape of wood, iron, and canvass, fell into 
their hands, and when they confessed, as those 
poor fellows evidently did, their direful necessity. 
Some of Franklin’s people may, we think, 'have 
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tiled of disease or starvatioir at the place upon the 
continent spoken of by the natives ; but that spot 
has not been I'eachod by us as yet. Others 
evidently got to an island ; thci'o the Esq[uiinaux 
say the officer perished, and five men like\vise. 
Whether or no, such an island as Montreal Island 
was very likely to have been chosen by them 
whereon to await the opening up of the Great 
rish River; they would be in a good position 
for conuneiicing their canoe voyage, and be less 
likely, whilst employed constructing canoes or’ 
rafts, to be interrupted by natives. Granting, 
therefore, that some starved at each place spoken of 
by the natives (tliough, until there is proof, people 
ax*o , justified in saying Englishmen can live whore 
Esquimaux can) — gi'anting even that the remain- 
der did so far forget their manhood as to eat the 
llcsh of their shipmates, is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that, when the river opened, some few of 
tho.so unfortunates started with Avhat they had 
constructed, abandoning all their unnecessary gear 
on the island, and at the fiirst portage? 

They might have ascended far, and fallen in 
detail, and yet never, in such a water-intersected 
region, have been discovered by Mr. Anderson in 
his descent— -the more especially if they, taking 

n It <4. 
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Sir George Back’s chart, had followed his old track, 
a track from which Mr. Anderson departed con- 
siderably, and with advantage to himself and his 
party as far as rapidity of journey was concerned. 
As to holding out a hope of any straggler sur- 
viving amongst Esquimaux or Indians, it is not 
our desire to do so ; but those who, by follo’wing 
up a similar train of argument as ourselves, arrive 
at a hope of such a pleasing and consolatory na- 
ture, ought not to be ridiculed for doing so. 

They who have kept alive hope, who have urged 
on expedition after expedition, in spite of failure, 
in spite of ridicule, and in spite of uncharitable 
imputations of mania or interested motives, have 
now reason to feel happy that such trifles did not 
check their efforts; it remains yet to be seen 
whether perseverance will not still lift the curtain 
of this sad but glorious tragedy. 

It is not alone the fate of those forty men that 
we desire to know — they were but a fraction of 
the lost expedition; there are still one hundred 
souls unaccounted for! and two of Her Majesty’s 
ships I 

To those who urge the expense of arctic expe- 
ditions, or the risk of life, as objections to the 
completion of a task we are pledged to accomplish, 
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the answer is a brief one. Read the long list of 
soldiers and sailors who yearly go to their un- 
honoured graves in the pestilential Bights of Benin, 
on the fevered shoi'cs of the AVestern Indies, the 
cholera-ravaged stations of Indostan or China, 
where the charge for medical stores is sometimes 
gi*eatcr than that for feeding the perishing thou- 
sands! For what do they lay down their lives? 
Is it because we desire that all nations may honour 
a people who will and can do all things and dare 
all things, because it is right ? or do we merely 
weigh the sale of cottons and hardware against the 
lives of our brother men ? 

If the former is the rule, then let England dare 
to do right, and risk the charge of Quixotism, even 
though, in exploring the Frozen Zone, the exten- 
sion of free-trade principles or the regeneration 
of the negro race may have no share. And for 
expense, let one line-of-battle ship the less be kept 
in commission until the question is settled, or 
some other retrenchment be made, if wo are in such 
a bankrupt condition that England cannot afford to 
seek her missing sons. 

AVe, who have reduced arctic travelling to a 
raei’c aritlimetical calculation, know very nearly 
the distance a body of sailors numbering forty could 
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have come from, dragging a heavy Avooden boat 
over the ice, besides the quantity of articles 
which have been enumerated elsewhere, and Avhich 
formed, doubtless, but a small portion of what they 
had with them. Taking, therefore, the weight 
dragged by the forty men as 200 lbs. per man, and 
the distance accomplished daily about ten miles, an 
allowance extremely liberal for debilitated seamen, 
we have the precedents of Captains Richards, 
Osborn, and Penny (who all have had to carry 
heavy wooden boats as far as possible over the ice) 
for saying that a journey of about fifteen days, or 
150 miles, would be about the utmost distance they 
could have come from; the more so that sledge 
travelling was then but little understood, and 
that the extent of the sledge journeys made from 
Beechey Island by Franklin’s people, as denoted 
by their cairns, do not exhibit any marked im- 
provement in that respect. Capo Bowden in Wel- 
lington Channel, and Cresswell’s Tower in Barrow’s 
Strait, being, as far as we know, the limit of tlieir 
explorations in that quarter; and neither of them 
would entail a journey of fifty miles. 

That the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” are some- 
where within the limits of the unsearched area 
about King William’s Land, everything now 
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denotes. One hundred and lifty or two hundred 
miles from Montreal Island, northward, carries 
us into the centre of this space, and where Vic- 
toria Strait is split in two by the large island 
called King AVilliain’s Land. In and about Cape 
Kelix on that island, or near the magnetic polo 
in Boothia, they most jirobably got beset; for 
had they been on \’'ictoria Land, where natives, 
game, and fish abound, they would, it is fair to 
infer, have sent their “ forlorn hope ” along it 
towards the Copper-mine or Sfackenzie River. 
How they reached that supposed point, with their 
ships, time and a discovery of their journals will 
alone tell. Whether by rounding the west side of 
Prince of Wales Land, and passing down a channel 
which some suppose to exist in a south-east di- 
rection between it and Victoria Land, or whether, 
as appears most natural, they took the fine and 
promising channel which ofl'ered to the southward 
between Capo Bunny and Cape Walker, now called 
Peel Sound, and so sti’uck the American continent, 
wo can only surmise. But the absence of all 
cairns, or signs of their having been detained 
or having landed on either coast of Prince of 
Wales Land, as far as it is now known, or of North 
Somerset, leads to the natural supposition that 
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they are nearer to King William’s Land than to 
any other spot — perhaps in some indentation on 
its northern coast, into which they ran during a 
late and stormy season, as M‘Clure did in the 
“ Investigator,” and John Ross did in the “ Vic- 
tory,” never to escape with their ships. 

It has been argued against the existence of 
Franklin’s ships in that quarter, that he would as- 
suredly have visited the Fury Beach dep6t, in 
Regent’s Inlet. We reply to this, that Franklin, 
through his ice-master and others in his expedition, 
knew well how worthless it was for his purpose. 
Ho knew that, since it had been formed. Sir John 
Ross had provisioned the “ Victory” from it, 
that he had retreated upon it, and lived on it with 
his crew nearly twelve months, and eventually 
equipped himself there prior to his escape in 1833. 
After that some whalers had swept nearly every- 
thing off the beach ; and, to escape the conse- 
quences of an Admiralty prosecution, one of the 
vessels had thrown into Peterhead Harbour a 
quantity of provisions she had carried off as 
plunder from the “Fury” dep6t. All this Frank- 
lin knew : and when Lieut. Robinson of the “Enter- 

N * 

prise ” reached that supposed dep6t in 1849, from 
Leopold Harbour, he found little there besides a 
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ca.«ik or two of flour and a few raisins — showing 
how wisely Franklin had done in not falling back 
upon it. 

It is needless to discuss the question of who has 
been to blame for our fruitless efforts, or to la- 
ment the zeal and energy of officers expended in 
an unsuccessful search for Franklin. It could ' 
not, indeed, be otherwise; the chart as it stood 
in 1848 was a blank ; and were it so at the present 
hour, what clue should we now have as to where to 
seek Franklin, even if two boat-parties, instead of 
one, had been heard of on the Ainei'ican shore ? 
The labours of those employed have assuredly 
narrowed the area to the mere work of one season, 
with a properly-equipped expedition, in Peel Sound; 
and to those who blame us for having spent time 
in searching to the north-west of Bccchoy Island, 
the simplest reply is, that we glory in having had 
the hope accorded to us, in 1852, of Franklin’s ex- 
pedition being in that direction. It kept up the 
interest of the world upon the subject; and it 
enabled us, though unsuccessful there, to say wo 
never desponded, and never believed that they 
would not be found, or that they turned back from 
Beechey Island; and England may boast that, 
owing to that and other drcumstances, she never 
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relaxed her efforts until a certain clue to their 
position was secured. It is, undoubtedly, for the 
discovery of that clue, with the certainty that it 
holds out that, by following it up steadily, we shall 
soon know the fate of Franklin’s and Crozier’s 
ships’ companies, that the Admiralty have, very 
justly, rewarded Dr. Uae with a portion of the 
twenty thousand pounds awarded by Parliament ; 
and although such a reward does not come under 
the strict interpretation of the Act, still there is no 
doubt of their Lordships having generously ex- 
ercised their prerogative, in stretching the rule, and 
rewarding an active and zealous arctic traveller 
for obtaining a trace which is worth twice the sum, 
and which has given fresh hope and spirit to all 
who think upon the matter, as the two following 
memorials will show. The first emanates from her 
who has been the mainspring of the search, her to 
whose untiring energy in pushing forward fresh 
expeditions we owe the accomplishment by naval 
officers of the discovery of the North-west Passage, 
and the now perfect certainty of discovering the 
long lost and sought “ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” ; 
the other, promoted by Sir Poderick Murchison, 
a steadfast advocate in every step yet taken to 
save the missing expedition, and signed by the 
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larger portion of the scientific men of our day, 
attests that we are not singular in our opinions. 

"We cannot better take leave, for awhile, of Arc- 
tic Discovery, and the no less honourable search 
for our countrymen, than by using the quaint 
but eloquent words of the right worthy Samuel 
Purchas, Parson of St. Martin’s, by Ludgate, 
London. 

“ Great jewels arc those merchants and marinci’s, 
wliich, to the glory of our nation, neither spare 
cost, and fear no danger in these attempts: reso- 
lute, gallant, glorious attempts! which thus seek 
to tame Nature where she is most unbridled, and 
to subdue her to that government and subjugation 
which God hath imposed on all things to the nature 
of man. Gi’eat God I let me in silence admire and 
worship thy wisdom, that, in this little heart of 
man, hast placed such greatness of spirit as the 
world is too little to fill.” 
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LADY FRANKLIN’S LETTER. 

“60. Pall IVIall, 
11th July, 1856. 

“ My Lords, 

Three months ago I felt constrained to address 
a letter to your Lordships, requesting that you 
would be pleased to delay your adjudication of the 
reward claimed by Dr. Rae for ascertaining the 
fate of my husband’s expedition until such time 
as the result of a more complete and final search 
could be known. I imploi’cd your Lordships to 
adopt such measures as would set this question at 
rest, and at the same time was compelled to repre- 
sent that your refusal to do this would force upon 
me the painful alternative of taking the burden of 
an expedition upon myself, at whatever cost and 
under great disadvantage. 

“ To this letter I have not been honoured with 
any reply ; but, notwithstanding, it seemed to me 
and to others not unreasonable to interpret your 
silence in a manner not unfavourable to my wishes, 
inasmuch as your Lordships were well aware that 
so long as no adverse decision was announced to 
me, I was precluded from taking any steps for ad- 
vancing my private expedition, which depended 
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entirely on the non-adoption of the other. Even 
when I read in the Gazette^ after two months and 
more had elapsed, that your Lordships, disregard- 
ing my request, had given the reward of 10,000^, 
to Dr. Ilae, I was still unwilling to regard this act 
as an absolute rejection of my petition for further 
search, since in that light, or with such an object 
in view, it might have been practicable to an- 
nounce it at a much earlier period, aiid thus re- 
lievo me from suspense, and set my hands free for 
action. ]>ut besides this, I was aware that a me- 
morial to the same effect as my own petition, signed 
by the most scientific men in London, and em- 
bracing the opinions of all the chief arctic officei’s, 
had been presented to the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment (by whom it was kindly received) ; and 
I indulged the hope that it could scarcely fail to 
receive your Lordships’ favourable consideration. 

“ Thus, between doubt and hope, between occa- 
sional misgivings and reviving confidence, but 
withal in constant and harassing anxiety, I have 
passed three long months (precious months to me, 
who required them all for my own expedition, if 
that groat burden were at last to full upon me), 
till at last a time has arrived when the equipment 
of a private expedition is no longer possible, and a 
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season of probably unexampled openness for ice 
navigation is passing away. 

“I feel sure that if your Lordships would only 
do me the favour of considering for a moment the 
painful position in which I have thus been and am 
stiU placed, viithout a single word vouchsafed to 
me either to confirm my hopes or to extinguish 
them, deprived of any means but such as I had a 
reasonable objection to, of securing public feeling 
in my behalf, whilst the Arctic Papers (including 
my appeal to your Lordships), which were called 
for in the House of Commons, continued to be 
withheld, unable thus to make use of the present 
or to calculate on the future, yOu would feel that a 
great hardship— nay, that a great injustice, for 
such I feel it to be— has been inflicted on me. 

• • Yet, great as this trial has been, it receives 
ag^avation from the knowledge that I am not 
alone . nfiecte4 by it. . I . abstain from obtruding on 
you details of private matted, however they might 
serve to illustrate this aspect of my embarrassing 
position; but I feel sure that you will deem it 
iworthy of your kind and serious attention, when I 
^inform you that ihe . distin^ished individual who 
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I be unhappily reduced to this extremity, has done 
so at the sacrifice of all his own professional and 
private interests, in the purest spirit of sympathy 
Avith my anxieties and of devotion to a holy cause. 
And I might say much more than this, if I felt 
permitted to do so. Your Lordships, however, 
will, I am sure, perceive that I cannot indefinitely 
prolong the state of uncertainty in which my noble- 
minded and generous friend is noAV placed ; and 
that it is mj’ duty cither to I'olcase him from his 
promise, as I would so gladly do Avere I sure that 
my cause Avere safe in your hands, or enable him 
at once to commence independent operations. 

“Regi’etting deeply that you have, as I learn, 
come to a decision adverse to the immediate start- 
ing of a vessel by the Eastern route, since I fully 
recognise the possibility of following my husband’s 
track on that side dovm Peel Channel, I yet may 
be permitted to expi’css the opinion I have long 
entertained, confirmed as it is by that of your late 
eminent hydrographer. Sir Francis Beaufort, and 
by that of Captains Collinson and Maguire, that the 
route by Behring’s Straits, though longer in distance, 
is of surer and safer accomplishment, and that a 
vessel despatched this autumn to Behring’s Straits 
AA’-ould probably arrive at the spot to be senrclicd 

CO 2 
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in a shorter time than by the other. Captain 
Collinson, whose experience is the highest that can 
be adduced on this point, has no doubt that he 
could carry even such a heavy sailing ship as the 
‘ Enterprise ’ without the aid of steam, in one 
season only, to the very locality where the remains 
of the ‘ Erebus ’ and ‘ Terror ’ are probably now 
lying, and where it is at least certain that the 
Esquimaux hold the secret of their fate, and of the 
pillage they have acquired from the catastrophe. 

“This opinion of Captain Collinson as to the 
facility of a vessel’s reaching the place of its desti- 
nation in one season byway of Behring’s Straits, is 
shared by Captain Maguire, as expressed in a 
letter which I have permission to enclose. Your 
Lordships will also perceive therein another reason 
Tor the adoption of this route, which has not 
the attention its extreme impor- 
tance /deserves, namely, the facility it gives of 
bringing the vessel into olose contact with the 
Esquimaux, it being Captain Maguire’s opinion 
(as it is that of Mr. Anderson, the late commander 
of the boat party down- the Great Fish River), that 
the tranquil presence of a vessel is necessary to 
ostract^ t truth from the natives. These 

hqt. '%£|pating ' in ..;sa|;acity ^ ; :;^ahd/-.if ; ■ 

0 h;;hQati<Kr,^sIedgO-j^^ 
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be sure to calculate on the very limited resources 
of such a party, that it will soon return whence it 
came, and rid them of unwelcome investigations. 
It is also to be recollected that the Esquimaux are 
in the habit of making spring and autumn migra- 
tions, so that time would be required to enable the 
intelligence that white men were on the coast to 
permeate throughout the country, and thus reach 
the ears of any stragglers that may yet remain of 
the crews of the missing vessels. 

“I would entreat of your Lordships, should you 
doubt the accuracy of my statements, to call 
before you those two able and experienced officers, 
Captain Collinson and Captain Maguire, one of 
whom has brought back his ship and cre'W in 
perfect safety, after a navigation in arctic waters 
of unexampled length and importance, whilst the 
other, within a more restricted field of action at 
Point Barrow, succeeded so well in his endeavours 
to gain the confidence and co-operation of the 
■natives, as .to be- an eaxhest.ctf.:.his"Suc#ej|ii:ii^;ii^ 

“I mention these; two distinguished officara as 
being especaply quaBfied to spes^ df the advhh- 
tages and disadvantages of the routf sug^sted, 
not for^ttihg that GaptamS 0s^^ 
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are also on the spot, equally able to submit to 
your Lordships, if honoured by your reference, 
all that might have been said, in favour or other- 
wise, of the route which you have pronounced 
to be impracticable at this advanced season. All 
are alike ignorant that I am expressing this 
unbounded confidence in their capacity and zeal, 
in the humble hope of reminding your Lordships 
that if you ^ve little weight to anything I can 
advance, as coming from an incompetent or too 
interested person, there are those at hand whose 
qualifications, whose duty towards you, and whose 
sense of responsibility, remove them widely from 
such disparaging circumstances. 

“ Whilst this subject is still under deliberation, 
I commit the prayer of my present appeal to 
jypur serious and humane consideration, beliering 
v^at the h my country is no less cou- 

ched in the result than are my own personal 
interests and those of my fellow-sufferers in 
calamity. 

“I have the honour to be, my Lords, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
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PRESENTED BT 

SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, 

O C 6^ S. , D.C.L. , M A. 5 F.R S ; PX S. ; HON. MEM. ll.S ED. , K.I A. 


Tfl the Bight lion, Visconnt Palmerston, 3I.P., G.C,B, 

“ London, June 5. 

“ Impressed with tlie belief that Her Majesty’s 
missing ships, the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror,’ or 
their remains, arc still frozen up at no great 
distance from the spot whence certain I'elics of 
Sir John Franklin and his crews were obtained 
by Dr. Rac, — we whose names are undersigned, 
whether men of science and others who have taken 
a deep interest in arctic discovery, or explorers 
who have been employed in the search for our lost 
countrymen, beg earnestly to impress upon your 
Lordship the desirableness of sending out an ex- 
pedition to satisfy the honour of our country, and 
clear up a mystery which has excited the sympathy 
of the civilised world. 

“This request is supported by many persons 

c o 4 
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well versed in arctic surveys, who, seeing that the 
proposed expedition is to be directed to one limited 
area only, are of opinion that the object is attain- 
able, and with little risk. 

“ '\^'e can scarcely believe that the British Go- 
vernment, which to its great credit has made so 
many efforts in vai’ious directions to discover even 
the route pursued by Franklin, should cease to 
prosecute research now that the locality has been 
clearly indicated where the vessels or their remains 
must lie, — including, as we hope, records which 
will throw fresh light on arctic geography, and 
dispel the obscurity in which the voyage and fate 
of our countrymen are still involved. 

“Although most persons have arrived at the 
conclusion that there can now be no survivors of 
Franklin’s expedition, yet there are eminent men 
in our own country and in America who hold a 
contrary opinion. Dr. Kane, of the United States, 
for example, who has distinguished himself by 
pushing farther to the north in search of Fi’anklin 
than any other individual, and to whom the Iloyal 
Geographical Society has recently awarded its 
Founders’ Gold Jledal, thus speaks (in a letter 
to the benevolent Mr. Grinnell) : — ‘ I am really in 
doubt as to the preservation of human life. I well 
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know how glad I would have been, had my duty 
to others permitted me, to have taken refuge 
among the Esquimaux of Smith Strait and litali 
Bay. Strange as it may seem to you, we regarded 
the eoarse life of those people with eyes of envy, 
and did not doubt but that we could have lived in 
comfort upon their resources. It required all my 
powers, moral and physical, to prevent ray men 
from deserting to the Walrus Settlements, and it 
Avas my final intention to have taken to Esquimaux 
life had Providence not carried us through in owv 
hazardous escape.’ 

“But passing from speculation, and confining 
ourselves alone to the question of finding the 
missing ships or their records, we would observe 
that no land expedition doAvn the Back River, like 
that which, with great difiiculty, recently reached 
^lontrcal Island, can satisfactorily accomplish the 
end Ave have in vIcav. The frail birch-bark canoes 
in AAdiich Mr. Anderson conducted his search with 
so much ability, the dangers of the river, the sterile 
nature of the tract near its embouchure, and the 
necessary failure of provisions, prevented the com- 
mencemout, even, of such a search as can alone 
be satisfactorily and thoroughly accomplished by 
the crcAV of a man-of-war, — to say nothing of the 
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moral influence of a strongly armed party remain- 
ing in the vicinity of the spot until the confidence 
of the natives be obtained. 

“ Many arctic explorers, independently of those 
whose names are appended, and who are absent 
on service, have expressed their belief that there 
are several routes by which a screz/j-vessel could 
so closely approach the area in question as to clear 
up aU doubt. 

“ In respect to one of these courses, or that by 
Behring’s Straits, along the coast of Noi*!!! America, 
we know that a single sailing-vessel passed to 
Cambridge Bay within 150 miles of the mouth of 
the Back River, and returned home unscathed, — 
its commander having expressed his conviction 
that the passage in question is so constantly open 
that ships can navigate it without difS.culty in one 
season. Other routes, whether by Regent Inlet, 
Peel Sound, or across from Repulse Bay, are pre- 
ferred by oflS.cers whose experience in arctic matters 
entitles them to every consideration ; whilst in 
reference to two of these routes it is right to state 
that vast quantities of provisions have been left in 
their vicinity. 

“ Without venturing to suggest which of these 
plans should be adopted, we earnestly beg your 
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Lordship to sanction without delay such an ex- 
pedition as, in the judgment of a committee of 
arctic voyagers and geographers, may he considered 
best adapted to secure the object. 

“We would ask your Lordship to reflect upon 
the great difference between a clearly defined 
voyage to a narrow and circumscribed area, within 
which the missing vessels or their remains must lie, 
and those former nccessai’ily tentative explorations 
in various directions, the frequent allusions to the 
difficulty of which, in regions far to the north of 
the voyage now contemplated, have led persons un- 
acquainted with geography to suppose that such a 
modified and limited attempt as that which we 
propose involves farther risk and may call for 
future researches. The very nature of the former 
expeditions exposed them, it is true, to risk, since 
regions had to be traversed which were totally un- 
known ; while the search we ask for is to be directed 
to a circumscribed area, the confines of which have 
already been reached without difficulty by one of 
Her Majesty’s vessels. 

“ Now, inasmuch as France, after repeated fruit- 
less efforts to ascertain the fate of La Pdrouse, no 
sooner heard of the discovery of some relics of that 
eminent navigator, than she sent out a searching 
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expedition to collect every fragment pertaining to 
bis vessels, so we trust that those arctic researches 
which have reflected much honour upon our 
country may not be abandoned at the very moment 
when an explanation of the wanderings and fate of 
our lost navigators scorns to be within our grasp. 

“ In conclusion we further earnestly pray that 
it may not be left to the efforts of individuals of 
another and kindred nation already so distinguished 
in this cause, nor yet to the noble-minded widow of 
our lamented friend, to make an endeavour Avhich 
can bo so much more cftectively carried out by the 
British Government. 

“ We have the honour to be,” &c., 

“ F. Beaufort, E. I. Murchison, F. W. Beechey, 
Wrottesley, E. Sabine, Egerton Ellesmere, W. 
Whewell, R. Collinson, W. H. Sykes, C- Daubeny, 
J. Fergus, P. E. do Strzelecki, W. H. Smyth, 
A. Majendie, R. Fitz Roy, E. Gardiner, Fishboume 
R. Brown, G. Macartney, L. Horner, W. H. Fitton, 
Lyon Playfair, T. Thorp, 0. Wheatstone, W. J. 
Hooker, J. D. Hooker, J. Arrowsmith, P. La Trobe, 
W. A. B. Hamilton, R. Stephenson, J. E. Portlock, 
C. Piazzi Smyth, C. W. Pasley, G. Rennie, J. P. 
Gassiot, G. B. Airy, J. F. Burgoyne.” 





Taule showing the Mean IIeigut of BAROArETEn, A\iLh the 
Temperature of the Air on board II.M.S. “ Investigator,” 
from August 18 j 0 to Mareli I8o0. 
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Game killed hi the Arctic Keoions by the Cicw of II.M S. 
“ IiiYcstigatoi.” 
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APPENDIX. 


ON THE OCCURRENCE OP NUMEROUS FRAGMENTS OP 
FIR-WOOD IN THE ISLANDS OP THE ARCTIC ARCITI- 
FELAGO; WITH REMARKS ON TUE ROCK-SPECIMENS 
RUOUGHT FROM THAT REGION. liY SIR RODERICK 
IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., F.R.S., V.P.G.S., DIRECTOR- 
GENERAL OP THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 

I CANNOT attempt to offer any general, still less any de- 
tailed description of the rocks and fossils of the north- 
western portion of that great Arctic Archipelago whose 
shores were first explored by Parry and Sabine. The 
specimens they brought home from Melville Island, and 
which were described by Mr. Kdnig, first conveyed to 
us the general knowledge of the existence there of fos- 
silifcrous limestones and other rocks analogous to known 
European types in Scandinavia. Since those early days, 
the voyages of Franklin, and of the various gallant offi- 
cers who have been in search of our lamented friend, 
have amplified those views, and have shown us that over 
nearly the whole of the Arctic Archipelago these vast 
islands possess a structure similar to that of Noi^th America. 
]My chief object now is to call attention to the remarkable 
fact of the occurrence of considerable quantities of wood, 
capable of being used for fuel or other purposes, whicli 
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exist in the interior, and on the high grounds of large 
islands in latitudes where the dwarf willow is now the only 
living shrub. 

Before I allude to this phenomenon, as brought to iny 
notice by Capt. McClure and Lieut. Pirn, I would, how- 
ever, briefly advert to a few rock-specimens collected by 
the latter officer and his comrades in Beechy Island, 
Bathurst Land, Eglinton Island, Melville Island, Prince 
Patrick’s Island, and Banks’s Land, where he joined Gap- 
tain McClure, —specimens which we ought to value highly, 
seeing that they were saved from loss under very trying 
circumstances. 

From this collection, as well as from other sources to 
which I have had access, as derived from the voyages of 
Parry, Franklin, Back, Penny, Inglefield, and the recent 
work of Dr. P. Sutherland, I am led to believe that the 
oldest fossiliferous rock of the arctic region is the Upper 
Silurian, viz. a limestone identical in composition and 
organic contents with the well-known rocks of Wenlock, 
Dudley, and Gothland. 

No clear evidence has been afforded as to the existence 
of Devonian rocks, though we have heard of red and 
brbisreish; s as observed in very many localities 

by vmous ; explorers, and whick, possibly may, belong to 
that- formation. 'Phus, in North Somerset, to the south of 
Barrow Straits, red sandstone is associated with the older 
limestones. Byam Martin Island was described by Parry 
aa essentially composed of sandstone, with some granitic 
aind felspathic rocks ; and, whilst the north-eastera face of 

cliffs'^eonrist '■ 
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to form a rational conjecture as to the presence of the Old 
lied Sandstoncj or Devonian group. 

Trm Carbonifei'oiis Producti and Splrtferi have been 
brought home by Sir E. Belcher from Albert Land, north 
of Wellington Channel, and fossil plants have been collected 
by Captain Shcrard Osborn ; and hence we may affirm 
j)Obltivcly5 that the old Carboniferous rooks are also pre- 
sent. Here and there bituminous schist and coal are met 
with ; the existence of the latter being marked at several 
points on the general chart published by the Admiralty. 
With the palicozoic rocks are associated others of igneous 
origin and of crystal line and metamorphosed character. 
Thus, from Eglintoun Island to the south of Prince Patrick’s 
Island, first defined by the survey of Capt. Kcllett and his 
officers, we see couorctiona of greenstone, associated with 
siliceous or quartzosc rocks and coarse ferruginous grits ; 
and in Piinccss Eoyal Island, besides the characteristic 
Silurian limestones, thei*c are black basalts and red jaspers, 
as well as red rocks, less altered by heat, but showing a 
passage into jasper. Highly crystalline gypsum was also 
procured by Lieut. Pirn from the northern shores of 
Melville Island. In the collection before us there are 
silicified stems of plants, which Lieut. Pirn gathered on 
various points between Wellington Channel on the east 
and Banks’s Land on the west. Similar silicified plants 
were also brought home by Capt McClure from Banks’s 
Land ; and through the kindness of Mr. Bari-ow, to whom 
they wore presented, they are now exhibited, together with 
a collection made by Capt. Kcllett, which he sent to Dr. 
J. E. Gray of the British Museum, who has obligingly 
lent them for comparison. 

I had requested Dr. Hooker to examine all those spe- 

D 1) 2 
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cimens which had passed through my hands, and I learn 
from him that he will prepare a description of them, as well 
as of a great number from the same region, which had been 
sent to his father. Sir W. Hooker, associated, like those 
now under consideration, with fragments of recent wood. 

Of secondary formations no other evidence has been met 
with, except some fossil bones of Saurians, brought home 
by Sir B. Belcher, from the smaller islands north of 
Wellington Channel. Of the old Tertiary rocks, as charac- 
terised by their organic remains, no distinct traces have, as 
faras I ani aware, been discovered ; and hence we may infer 
that the ancient submarine sediments, having been elevated, 
remained during a very long period beyond the influence 
of depositary action. 

Let us now see how the other facts, brought to our notice 
by the gallant arctic explorers who have recently I’eturned 
to our country, bear upon the relations of land and ^vater 
in this arctic region during the quasi-modern period, when 
the present species of trees were in existence. 

Capt McClure states that in Banks’s Land, in latitude 
74® 48 V and thonce extending along a range of hills varying 
from 350 to 500^ f^ the sea, and from half a mile to 

Upwards he found great quantities of wood, some, of 

which *wus ibtten decomposed^ but much of it suffi- 
ciently fresh to be cut lip and used as fuel. Whenever 
this wood was in a well-preserved state, it was either de- 
tected in gullies or ravines, or had probably been recently 
e;shumed from the frozen soil or ice. In such cases, and 
paxticularly on the northern faces of the slopes where the sun 
might be pxeserwed' any lepgth of time^ 
t^k-';me;.he ;■ ha&: ■eaAen^ beejj-:- 
m 'his"^n6ld;;laxdorite . ■ 
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The most remarkable of these specimens of well-pre- 
served recent wood is the segment of a tree^ which by 
Capt. M‘CIure’a orders, was sawri from a trunk sticking 
out of a ravine, and which is now exhibited.* It measures 
3 feet 6 inches in circumference. Still more interesting 
is tlie cone of one of these fir-trees which he brought 
home, and which apjiarently belongs to an Abies resem- 
bling A, alba^ a jilant still living within the Arctic Circle. 
One cf Lieut. Pirn’s specimens of wood from Prince Pa- 
trick’s Island is of the same character as that just men- 
tioned, and in its microscopical characters much resembles 
Pinus strohus^ the American Pine, according to Prof. 
Quekett, who refers another specimen, brought from Hecla 
and Griper Bay, to the Larch. 

In like manner similar fragments of wood were seen 
two degrees further to the north, in Pi'ince Patrick’s Land, 
and also in ravines of the interior of that island, where, 
as I am informed, a fragment was found, like the tree 
described by McClure, protruding from the soil on the 
side of a gully. 

; We learn, indeed, from Parry’s Voyage,” that portions 
of a large fir-tree were found at some distance from the 
south shore of Melville Island, at about 30 feet above hish- 
water mark, in latitude 74® 59' and longitude l06®t* 

'^^rough the;lda^ 

given, this: wood,; with some sQicified stems, ;has been presented to the 
Museum of Practical 

t Serjeant Martin of the Sabine’s servant 

: brought down to the he^^^^ pieces of a lai^e fir-tree, which 

: they found in the sand at the distance; of 330 or 400 

'^e present high-water mark, and not less than 30 feen 
above the iey^ of the sea ” Parrif s /o?* Discever^ 
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According to the testimony of Capt. IPCliirc and Lieut. 
Piin, all the timber they saw resembled the present drift- 
wood so well known to arctic explorers, being irregular])^ 
distributed, and in a fragmentary condition, as if it had 
been broken up and floated to its present positions by 
water. 

If such were the method by which the timber was dis- 
tributed, geologists can readily account for its present 
position in the interior of the Arctic Islands. They infer 
that at the period of such distribution large portions of 
these tracts were beneath the waters, and that the trees 
and cones were drifted from the nearest lands on wdiich 
they grew. A subsequent elevation, by which these 
islands assumed their present configuration, would really be 
in perfect harmony with those great changes of relative 
level which we know to have occurred in the Britisli Isles, 
Germany, Scandinavia, and Eussia since the glacial period. 
The transportation of immense quantities of timber towards 
the North Pole, and its deposit on submarine rocks, is by 
no means so remarkable a phenomenon as the wide dis- 
tribution of erratic blocks during the glacial epoch over 
Northern Germany, Central Russia, and large portions of 
our island when under water, followed by the rise of these 
vast masses into land. If we adopt this explanation, and 
look to the extreme cold of the arctic region in the com- 
paratively modern period during which this wood has been 
drifted or preserved, wc can have no difficulty in accounting 
for the different states in which timber is found. Those 
portions of it which happen to have been exposed to the 
alternations of frost and thaw, and the influence of the sun, 
have necessarily become rotten ; whilst all those fragments 
which remained enclosed in frozen mud or ico which have 
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never been melted would, when brought to light by the 
opening of ravines or other accidental causes, present just 
as fresh an appearance as the specimens now exhibited. 

The only circumstance within my knowledge which 
militates against this view is one communicated to mo by 
Capt. Sir Edward Belcher, who, in lat. 75® 30', long. 92® 
15', observed on the cast side of Wellington Channel the 
trunk of a fir-tree standing vertically, and which, being 
cleared of the surrounding earth, &c., was found to extend 
its roots into \vhat he supposed to be the soil. 

If fiom this observation ^vc should be led to iinasiiic 
tliat all the iunumerable fragments of timber found in these 
polar latitudes, belonged to trees that grew upon the spot, 
and on the ground over which they are now distributed, 
wc should be driven to adopt the anomalous hypothesis, 
that, notwithstanding physical relations of land and water 
similar to those which now prevail («. e. of great masses of 
land high above the sea), trees of largo size grew on such 
within a few degrees of the North Pole 1— a 
supposition which I consider to be wholly incompatible 
with the data in our possession, and at variance with tlie 
laws of isothermal lines. 

If, however, we adopt the theory of a former submarine 
drift,* followed by a subsequent elevation of the sea-bottom, 
as easily accounting for all the phenomena, may explain 
the curious case brought to our notice by Sir Edward 
liclchcr, by supposing that the tree ho uncovered had been 

* Dr. Hooker informs mo that all the specimens sent to him wore 
collected in mounds of silt, rising up from the level of the sea to 100 
feet or more above it ; and he entirely coincides with me in the belief 
tliat the whole of this timber was drifted to the spots where it now 
lies. 


p x> 4 
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floated away with its roots downwards, accompanied bj 
attached and entangled mud and stones, and lodged in a 
bay, like certain “snags ’’ of the great American rivers. 
Under this view, the case refeiTcd to must be considered as 
a mere exception, whilst the general inference wc naturally 
draw is, that the vast quantities of broken recent timber, 
as observed by numerous explorers, were drifted to their 
present position when the islands of the Arctic Archipelago 
were submerged. This inference is indeed supported by 
the unanswerable evidence of the submtvrine associates of 
the timber ; for, from the summit of Coxcomb Range in 
Banks’s Land, and at a height of 500 feet above the sea, 
Capt. McClure brought homo a fine large specimen of 
Cypiina Ihlandlca^ which is undistingiiishablc from the 
species so common in the glacial drift of the Clyde ' ; 
whilst Capt. Sir E. Belcher found the remains of tohalvs on 
lands of considerable altitude in Lit. 78® north. 

Reasoning from such facts, all geologists are agreed in 
considering the shingle, mud, gravel, and beaches in which 
animals of the arctic region are imbedded in many parts of 
Northern Europe, as decisive proofs of a period when a 
glacial sea covered large portions of such lands ; and the 
only distinction between such deposits in Britain and those 
which were formed in the Arctic Circle, is that the wood 
which was transported to the latter has been preserved in 
its ligneous state for thousands of years, through the 
excessive cold of the region, 

* In Parry’s “ Voyages ” (p. 61 .) we learn that a number of marine 
shells, of the Yenus tribe, were found imbedded in the ravines of 
Byam Martin’s Island ; a fact which strengthens the view here adojitcd 
of the submergence of large portions of these tracts at a very recent 
geological epoch. 
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Is vnn vTivE or commander maguiee, wintering at 

POINT BARROW. 


In accordance with my last communications I proceeded 
to sea from Port Clarence on the morning of the 21st of 
August, and with a favourable breeze passed througli 
Ilehring’s Straits by the eastern passage, on the following 
day at noon. A succession of contrary winds delayed our 
progress to the N. E. to a much greater extent than was 
considered favourable to ensure our complete success of 
rounding Point Barrow, at that advanced period of the 
season. 

In our passage to the northward we passed several 
whale ships cruising in squadrons, a caution they seem to 
have prudently adopted, for the benefit of affording mutual 
assistance in the event of disaster. Their success up to 
that time seemed to be indifferent; and we have been 
since informed by natives from Point Hope that whales 
have become very scarce on the coast, since the ships have 
come in pursuit of them. The last whale ship (French) 
seen by us, was on the morning of the 25th of August, in 
lat. 69® 30' N., long. 167® 43' W., carrying all sail to the 
southward. W*e soon afterwards made the ice in heavy 
floes, and tacked inshore to ascertain its distance from 
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the Linda when we found the contrary winds had done us 
good service by opening a free passage of from ton to 
fifteen mileSa in whicli wq beat to the N. ILj making but 
slow progress until the night of the 2nd of September, when 
a slant from the southward, with a fast-falling harometorj 
warned us that a change of weather was at hand. Our 
distance from Point Barrow, now reduced to fifty miles, I 
thought we could accomplish before the ice set insli<»re, 
and therefore pushed forward under all sail and rouutlod 
it at the distance of one mile, on the following day at 
noon, September 3rd. 

The approach to the channel leading between the sandy 
islets that form the protection we were about to seek tor 
the winter in Elson’s Bay, was found, contiary to our expec- 
tations, shoal and intricate, making it necessary to anelior 
the sliip and sound out the passage. If it was ibiind not 
to afford sufficient water, of which there was a doubt, our 
position was not one to lose time in, shut out, and close 
down on an exposed shore, with a gale coming on ih.at 
would soon have loaded it with ice. IIa\ing ast'ertained, 
as cxpoditioubly as iiossiblo, that there were about nine 
inches to spare across a slioal bofbi’o wo got to tieep watt‘r, 
the anchor was weighed, and after making a few taiiks, 
the naiTOwncss of the channel luid the shij) taking tiu* 
ground twice, made it advisable to anclior and kodgi! under 
shelter of the spit. A fortunate turn in the eurri*nt 
enabled us to effect this, ns by the time the warps bud 
been run out, the gale had increased so much as to render 
it unsafe to trip the anchor; however, finding a strong 
weather current setting, it was weighed, and the ship 
warped into a wild-looking anchorage for protection, in a 
gale of wind, no land being visible, except the low sand 
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ppiL or Point Barrow and the idlct adjoining, not move than 
five foot above the level ol'the sea, which broke o\cv them 
with great violence during the height of the gale. These 
arc again guarded by the sluials lying oft^ on which the 
drift ice grounds, making the anchorage, when gained, ae- 
(iiire, but difficult of access or egress. Daylight next 
morning showed us how fortunate wc had been in getting 
slieltcr : the gale, now veered to west, was iinabnted ; the 
sea broke heavily over the shoals passed yesterday, and 
against the sand spits to within a short distance of the ship, 
whilst the ofling was encumbered with heavy ice, becoming 
gradually closer with the gale. As wc found a strong 
current sotting to windward, I had no doubt of the sliip 
holding on, although the confined space of the anchorage 
did not admit veering more than thirty fathoms of cable. 
In the afternoon the gale began to moderate, and on the 
following day the ship was moved to a more secure berth, 
mar the position eclocted for winter quarters, where we 
remained until the ice set fast on the 24th of September, 

A successi(m of strong gales and thick weather, for the 
iidlowiiig week, retarded our preparations, consisting 
ehiefly in collooling driftwood, not found hero in any 
abnud;nie<‘. From this material the plank for housing-in 
was t-awed, and the remains stack('d for the winter firing. 
Advantage was also taken of every opportunity to send a 
ln>at to sound the channel, knowing the difficulty of the 
task after the ice had formed; and on its breaking up wo 
should be too atixions to move with it, to have time for 
that purpose. On the 25th, pancake ice began to form in 
the bay, and drift out rapidly with the current. A party 
was sent to haul the launch up on the adjacent islet, to bo 
out of reach of the natives ; this service was performed by 
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Mr. G. T. Gordon, mate, who, when returning in (he gig 
with a fresh and favourable wind, was unable to piihli his 
way through the young ice, and was ctirricd in it through 
the j^assage into the offing. In tins distressing dileimna a 
second boat was lowered, in wliich Lieutenant Vernon 
promptly volunteered liis services ; and by innning out 7()() 
fathoms of whale line the gig was reached, now carrietl 
some distance ofl* the land. !>}' this means they were im- 
ablod to reach the spit, although they had anotliev narrow 
escape from being carried out, hj the lino parting when 
they were close to it; fortunately, one of the men was 
suflScicntly quick to heave the end amongst a crowd of 
Esquimaux, drawn to the spot by witnessing the state of 
our boats; and they hauled them up, where tiny had to 
remain for the night, the ice being ninv too strong to 
allow us to haul the boats through it, and not sufficiently 
firm for the people to walk on hoard. Luring tlie night, 
the ice moved but once a short disbmee, then set fast ; and 
in the morning we had the satisfaction of receiving our 
boat’s crew on board, after experiencing a degree ol‘ 
anxiety for their safety that is not easily described. 

The following days were occupied in sawing a canal to- 
wards our winter position, which was much dchiyoil by 
unexpected movements in the ice, undoing our w-ork 
when nearly completed; and on the 30th, at 10 r.w., we 
were tracked up it by about seventy natives, men, ^voimui, 
and children, whose shouts and exclamations of surprise 
gave animation to the whole scene, and made it one of 
deep interest. 

Our time was now busily occupied iu making the usual 
preparations for passing a winter in this rigorous climate, 
which we had thus early observed symptoms of. A tern- 
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I)orary house was erected close to the ship, to receive our 
dcckjoad of provisions to enable us to have them clear, 
for the crew to take exercise when the state of the weather 
would not admit of their leaving the ship ; and an observa- 
tory, for the reception of the magnetical instruments, was 
constructed from ice alone, which answered the purpose 
l>crfectly for eight niontlis. 

These arrangements were completed by the 20th of 
October, when the necessary winter routine was esta- 
blished h)r an economical expenditure of fuel and provision':?, 
with duo attention to order, cleanliness, occupation, and 
ainusoinent, to ligliteii as much as possible a time con- 
fessed by all as being depressing and monotonous. Many 
valuable hints on this subject were gained from the works 
of Captain Pairy, in following whose example I con- 
«id(jr wc could not err; taking advantage of his experi- 
ence, the masts and yards were kept in their proper places, 
iifllirding a better mark for seeking the ship from a 
distance, hearing in mind our being here in expectation of 
parties falling back upon us for safely ; and as the land is 
\ cry low, and in winter, it may be said, not visible, the 
ship made a fine object, being discernible in clear weather 
at the distance of nine miles from every direction. 

Deeming it a mailer of importance that the Plover s ” 
l>osUiou at Point Harrow should bo known as far to the 
eastward as possible, and aUo wishing to ascertain whether 
Doaso’s Inlet would afford shelter for any vcs*sel that 
might at any future time be desirous of wintering there, 
I took the earliest opportunity of making a boat excursion 
to perform this service, and left the ship on the morning 
of the 21st of September, in the gig, accompanied by IMr. 
T. A. Hull, second master. Steering off the land into 
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five fiithoms, wc passed a good deal of sailing ice, and pro- 
ceeded IS.N.B. over an even bottom of fioni jfiivo to six 
fathoms with the wind from tlie S.E. 

Changing our course to the southward, we got cntajigled 
among a scries of sand spits, when, taking to our oars, wc 
steered along the outside of the largest island of the group, 
wliich wc then supposed to bo connected with tlic main- 
land about Point Christie ; but it was afterwards found to 
be one of the very low chain of sandy islets running along 
this coast. As I suspected this was taking us to the east- 
ward of the inlet, I landed to ascend the highebt part, to 
see how much further it extended, and found a second 
island running in the same direction. The water being 
too shoal for hauling the boat up lici’c, wc stood out into 
deeper water, and at length succccclcd in hauling the boat 
up for the night on the second island. During the niglit 
a sti'ong breeze sjwang up from the JN.W., with a tempe- 
rature of +30®. 

Knowing wc had run our distance for Dcasc’s Inlet, I 
was not a little puzzled to know wliere we were, tiA I 
could scarcely fancy it was possible to lay down this coast 
without noticing these islands. 

On the following morning, our observations being 
complete and the boat loaded, and now concluding tliat 
Dcase’s Inlet must be looked for to the southwax*d, arid 
first erecting a conspicuous mark on this place of the 

Plover’s ” winter position, we steered for a point of the 
main just visible S.W. (true). 

This proved to be Point Christie, where wo landed in 
time to get tlie latitude at noon. Its higher part <1(>ch «t)t 
exceed ten feet above the level of the sea ; and hero wc 
erected another large mark. The season now sccincd to 
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be so far advanced that I was In doubt between crossing 
the inlet and returning to the ship; but, as I considered 
my obiect would not be carried out without placing 
notices on l*oinfc Tiuigont, I clctcriuincd to cross it, and 
started with a fine leading wind from the northward. In 
two hours wo reached the caatern shore, which is even 
inoro slioal tlian the \>(‘stcrn — the water about Point 
Tangent ))eing so shallow that our boat could not bo got 
witliin a cabhi’s length of the l>each. 

lla\ing now found tbat the greatest depth of water to 
he ohtained hy sounding directly ao.ioss Dease’s Inlet was 
elcNcn foci only with its shores extremely shoal, I con- 
sidered the question settled that no vessel could find 
winter quarters there ; and, after leaving the proper 
notices, started on our return (o the ship. Sludge ice 
W'ua ohsorved on our return to bo forming in all the small 
bays, the temperature having fallen to -i- 1!)“, warning us 
that the open season was nearly at an end. Passing the 
night in the same place as the previous one, for tho sake 
of tho driftwood, we left the next morning with all haste 
for tho ship, which, with a fine breeze from the northward, 
we reached l)y noon. Twelve hours after our return, 
it was reported to ino that the ice was drifting past tho 
ship. 

A further examination of Pease’s Inlet was afterwards 
made hy lilr. T. A. Hull, second master, in the month of 
Tilav, in continuation of a survey of this coast from Point 
BaiTOW eastward. 

The southern shores of this inlet, which had hitherto 
been left blank on the chart, were now traced. It was 
found to extend in a S>^y. direction for a distance of 
twenty miles, its breadth at tlie mouth being eight miles. 
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and terminating in a shoal bay. The S. E. shore is much 
higher than the rest, one cliff there being as high as 
twenty-four feet. Four inconsiderable rivers empty them- 
selves here — two on the eastern, and two on the western 
shore. 

The chain of islands which, commencing at the 

Plover’s ” winter quarters, closely abut on P oiut 
Tangent, the western part of which was discovered by 
Captain Moore, and denominated by him ‘^Plover’s 
Group,” has been found to be ten in number (on but two 
or three of the largest of which is there the slightest sign 
of vegetation), running in a line almost parallel with that 
of the coast, or E. S.E. and W. N.W. (true) from Point 
Barrow to Point Tangent, where they terminate, the only 
channel between them, of sufficient depth for a ship, being 
the one by which the Plover ” entered. 

From the time of our arrival at winter quarters, situated 
two miles E, S.E. (true) from the Esquimaux settle- 
ments on Point Barrow, called by them Noowook, mo 
found this pcoide, contrary to our preconceived opinion, 
very troublesome and unfriendly. To such an extent di<l 
this feeling exhibit itself, that it would have been prudent 
to remove from their vicinity (particularly as wc luul 
received more than one unmistakable hint to that effect), 
had circumstances admitted it; but, as we occupied the 
only spot of deep water to be found on this part of the 
coast, it became necessary to put up with the evil, hoping 
that time and a better knowledge of our character w^oiild 
improve their conduct; and I had no doubt our wintering 
amongst them would eventually bo attended with l)(*nc- 
fioial results. The oomiuencemcnt of our intercourse wa.s 
attended with many unpleasant circumstances. No single 
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boat’s crow could be at any distance from the ship without 
being pilfered from in the most daring and barefaced way; 
and upon every trivial, and often without any, occasion, 
their knives Avore drawn upon our men, who, although 
armed with muskets, had strict orders in no case to make 
even a show of them, unless obliged by necessity, as I 
thought recourse to that force was to be avoided when a 
good feeling in favour of any of our missing countrymen, 
Avho may at any future period be in their power, Avas the 
object sought. Carrying out these views to the extent of 
not showing our arms was not appreciated, as they mistook 
forbearance fur timidity ; and, at the request of two 
ofHcei*s going Avitli a watering party to the village, to 
cany their guns nominally for the purpose of shooting 
small birds, the show of them was found to have so good 
an effect that it Avas adopted on all future occasions, 
although Ave were obliged to cease sending for Avater after 
a few turns, there being always some unpleasant display 
of feeling on their part that Avas best avoided Avhen 
possible. 

Whilst occurrences such as I have mentioned Avcrc 
taking place daily, with our parties aAvay from the ship, 
the difiiculty of dealing with those collected about her 
Avas sufficient to employ all the people left on board, 
exclusive of the pressing duties of the ship, Avith a small 
crew, at tills season. 

About the 15 th of September, they appeared to be 
returning to their Avintcr huts, from their usual summer’s 
cxcuiAjiou along the coast to the castAvard, and, as the ship 
lay in their direct track, avq had a visit from all of them, 
inclmling also the Capo Smyth trilic, being the two most 
numerous on any part of the coast, numbering together 
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about five hundred. As many as seven or largo 

u-mi-aks arrived daily for eight or nine days, containing 
their summer tents, families, dogs, and sledges, &c. : they 
appeared perfect strangers, and looked in amazement at us 
and the ship. They brought with them a small quantity 
of fish and venison; with the latter they parted reluctantly, 
and seemed to prefer begging and stealing (in which they 
were most unscrupulous) to any kind of exchange. 

On the morning of the I'/th I was informed that a lai’go 
u-mi-ak had come alongside, and the crew had forced 
their way on board. As this was not an uncommon case, 
I thought nothing of it when I found that Lieut. Vernon 
was attending on deck. lie soon came down to infiirm 
me that the chief of the party had a musket, and was very 
anxious to get gunpowder in exchange for venison. This 
piece of information I considered the worst I had received, 
amongst many unpleasant cirouraslauccs that I bad ex- 
perienced, fooling that we could not remain amongst them 
if they had fire-arms. 

It will be pro 2 )cr to state here that we have, at a very 
late period of our stay, identified this chief as the same 
who followed and annoyed Commander l*iillen at Point 
Berens in 1841), full 2>nrticulars of which arc given in his 
journal. 

As ho cxiwesscd a wish to see mo, I went up, and found 
a largo, powerful, elderly man, with a peculiarly had 
expression of countenance. lie had a lludson’s Bay 
musket, with the name of Barnett on the lock ; it was a 
good deal worn, but fit for service. He had a irowder 
hem hanging hunter-fashion under his left arm, but pre- 
tended to have neither ball nor sliot, for which he wjuj 
most pressing, and would not dispose of anything except 
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for jimunmition. This, as a matter of course, he was not 
supplied with. I sfilutecl him with much friendship, made 
his wdfe a present, and took him down to my cabin, where 
I made him a present of tobacco, and satisfied his curiosity 
aboxit the ship below. Then I took him on deck with the 
idea that he wmuld go away ; but nothing seemed further 
from his thoughts, as he remained about tlie decks and 
slipped down the hatchways on to the lower deck several 
limes — a part of the ship they had not had access to 
during any period of our stay. Daring the forenoon 
several u-iul-aks arrived alongside the ship, discharging 
their ci'cws iu swarms on our deck, so as literally to 
crowd it for the day. They Avero allowed every freedom 
consistent with their known propensity for stealing ; but 
some, bolder than others, xvere difficult to deal with. One 
man attempted to force back the after ladder doors, and 
my stopping him brought about a slight scuffle between us. 
That did not seem to have satisfied him, as he soon after- 
wards came in contact with the quartermaster of the watch, 
a quiet but rather short tempered, powerful young man, 
who, before anybody could interfere, gave Iiiin a lesson he 
will not soon foi'gct; he dealt him fair English blows 
about the head, each of them sufficient to stun any one 
except an Escpiimaux; but lie received them until they had 
the effect of quite laming liiin, when ho was put over the 
side in the presence of at least sixty of his countrymen, 
few of whom offered to interfere, and the remainder looked 
on with indifference. About noon, when, at my particular 
desire, three parts of the crowd went away, tlie remainder 
were evidently detained by the old chief, xvhom there 
was no moving out of the ship without having recourse to 
force ; and this I had no intention of, preferring to wait 

K 13 
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until he got tired of his visit, mid this seemed uuliLoly for 
the present, as he hailed tlireo u-mi-aks full of people to 
come alongside. I hoard the word “tawac*’ (tobacco) 
used very often, I supposed as the inducement, and the 
children I observed had been sent away. It occurred to 
me they might have thoughts of pillaging the ship ; their 
numbers to ours seeming so overpowering. In order to 
bo pi-cparod for anything of the kind, the men stationed on 
deck were sent down one at a time to arm thoiusehes 
with pistols, to be kept out of sight in their breasts, in tlio 
event of a simultaneous attack being made with their 
knives, all being provided with good ones, and adepts in 
their use. When the men were all armed, I was satisfied 
to await the result. A silence seemed to jirevail, as if they 
had not decided what to do j and whether they ha<l or had 
not meditated any mischief, beyond stealing as much as 
they could, they attempted nothing, and went away as 
night came on, leaving the old chief with his own boat 
only. lie had continued to range about the shii> in the 
most insolent way ; and I think it reasonable to suppose it 
was only the fear of our firc-arma that kept him from 
mischief. When left by himself, I was cautious not to 
ui^o his going away, as I had done when there wore 
seventy people with him ; but lotting him choose bis own 
time, he remained until 7 r.M.— a visit of twelve hours. 
When ho was gone, I wms so tlioroughly tired and provoked, 
and knowing that evciy person in the sliip must be sullcr- 
ing in the same way, that it became necessary to adopt a 
different system, the number of small articles stolen during 
the day, notwithstanding all our vigilance, affording sufii- 
cient pretext for the change. All work was stopped the 
next day, and an eIBcicnt arrangement made to allow 
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only one boat’s crew on board at a time ; and whatever 
dissatisfaction it might give, it was necessary to adopt it. 

It seems necessary to mention here the difficulty of 
keeping a numerous tribe of natives out of a vessel like 
the ^'^PloveiV* as the ice chocks made a convenient 
landing-place on the outbidc, not moio than four feet from 
the water, running the wdiolc length on both sides, where 
they mounted in all directions, and in some cases, when pre- 
vented, they cut at our men’s legs with their knives, and 
in one or two instances cut through box-cloth trousers. 
^Vliilst the kni\c& of sumc were engaged in this way, those 
of others were busily cinploj^^ed cutting the lead scupper 
pipirs out of the side ; the nails of the copper were proof 
against them, but no part of the side escaped their attempts. 
From this cause it became necessary to cover all the parts 
assailable outside with a sheathing of wood, and after the 
ship was frozen in she was enclosed round with a chain, 
rove tlirough posts fixed in the ice at the distance of seven 
yards from the side. This arrangement, although very 
unpopular, was found most beneficial. 

'i he dav succeeding the one last described, the chief was 
ob.'itn'^ oil lilting on iho spit close to the ship, and I was 
fold had hailed the t>hip as if ho wished to he sent for. 
'l'iii> f ihouglit too good a juke, lie was soon afterwards 
pii'kcd up hy his ou u hunt and came alongside, but, to bis 
Hiirpriso, was uot allowed on boanl, as so many things had 
been stolen the previous divy. During the time ho was 
Ktaixling on the gangway, the crew happened to be clean- 
ing, discharging, and reloading Ihcir anus, and examining 
the two oarronailoH, at which he seemed to stare a good 
deal and went away. Several u-mi-aks arrived alongside, 
us usual, during the day; but none of the crews were 
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allowed on board. Some bartering M’as carried on, and a 
few presents made to them ; but they scorned to prelor 
adding to tlicir stock by stealing, to any excluinge. 

The following morning we had another early vi.-^it from 
the chief, accompanied by some other loading men. Th<y 
brought, as a peace offering, all the articles htolon from 
the ship fur several days. This I considered very satis- 
factory, and permitted them to come on board ; they r<i- 
niamed the whole day, but their conduct was altered very 
much for the better, particularly the old chief, who was 
now content to remain on the quarter-deck to which they 
were restricted. I think the display of our cleaning arms 
before the chief on tlic day previous, led him to imagine 
we were intent on doing them mischief, and seemed to 
account for this sudden change in their manncx\ 

The system of keeping them out of the ship except with 
permission, and then to a very limited number only, being 
once commenced, it was continued throughout our stay ; 
and although it was very difficult to make them understand 
the necessity for it, which made it disliked, uiul was the 
cause of some ill-feeling towards us, it was impossible, 
through their numbers and want of honesty, to adopt any 
other course- At first wo endeavoured to explain to them 
that we wished all to come on board in turn ; but so far 
from entering into this view, those who were admitted 
and remained the whole day, would invariably bo the first 
alongside on the following morning, and be the most 
clamorous and least satisfied of those not admitted, '[riiesc 
disappointments at not being allowed on board, were re- 
taliated in one or two instances by parties landing and 
carrying away our driftwood collooiod in a stack on the 
spit near the ship ; this was found too laborious a revenge 
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Ibr them, and fire was tried; but, a boat being sent, they 
protended it was an accident, and did not repeat it. 

On the occasion of our cutting into winter quarters, our 
men being of necessity much spread about on the ice, and 
frequently surrounded by three times their number of 
natives, much caution was necessary to prevent the tools 
from being stolen, and many slight squabbles took place 
between our men and theirs in consequence of their play- 
ing them tricks and trying to trip them up. On these 
occasions they always selected those of our people who, 
from tlicir appearance, were thought least likely to resent 
their jokes; but in some instances they found they had 
mistaken their men. Points of this sort were the most 
difficult for a commanding officer to deal with, as it w'as 
not possible for him to prevent the provocation, and, when 
not resented, the motives were misunderstood. 

A more serious affair took place on board the ship ; the 
officer ill charge, Mr. Hull, second master, in keeping back 
a large powerful man that attempted to force his way over 
the hide, had a knife drawn on him by a friend of the 
other’s on board the ship, who immediately called out 
for the women and children to retire. Mr. Simpson, the 
surgeon, was standing near, and very soon produced before 
the man with the knife one of Colt’s revolving pistols, and 
explained to him the use of its six charges, which had the 
fftlict oi‘ keeping them very quiet for the remainder of the 
day. I met the women and children retreating over the 
ice ahead of the ship, and thought something must have 
liappcned, although they told me they were going home to 
dunce. A chief arriving at the same time reassured the 
retreating party, when wc explained to them that if they 
used knives we must use guns, but otherwise we wished to 
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be good friends- Similar squabbles took place frequently 
'whilst our men were employed building the storeliousc ; 
knives were drawn as usual, and in two instances the 
women and children were sent away. This was a cause 
of a good deal of anxiety wdth mo, as our men, being un- 
armed, were very much at Iheir mercy under such circum- 
stances, and in the event of arming them, more forbearance 
was necessary than some of them would have been found 
to possess, from the frequent provocations tliej'' had re- 
ceived in return for the usual kindness and good nature 
that characterise seamom On giving the subject every 
consideration, and seeing that it must excite an unpleasant 
feeling for our men to have knives i)ointed at them u itiiout 
a means of defence being at hand, the quartermaster of 
the watch, and two petty officers of the party working on 
shore, were armed with pistols, but projicrly cautioned not 
to produce them unless under circumstances of necessity, 
as I hoped the mere knowledge of their having tluun 
would be sufficient. Of this avc soon luul an instance. 
One of them played off one of their usual practical jokes 
on one of our men by kicking him in the back of the 
knees when carrying a spar, for which he was rewarded 
with a blow on the face; he then drew his knife, when the 
corporal of marines coming up, and beitjg known to Iiavc 
a pistol, the offender ran away. These sort of uunoyaiuses 
continued as long as our men had work to do outside of 
the ship, and when the natives were collected in any 
numbers; the difference of character display<jd by them 
when so, and the reverse, is worthy of remark. In the 
former ease they are bolder and overbearing, and when 
meeting with parties, gather round thorn, and, apiiareiitly 
in a half playful way, commence shoving thorn about and 
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feeling tlioir clothesj when, if they fail in getting what 
they want given to them, they help themselves, and with 
their knives soon remove any buttons that happen to be 
bright. This ^vas all done, and the offenders mixed up 
with the rest, enjoying the thing as a good joke, before our 
people could look round them. On the contrary, when they 
arc in small numbers, they are not like the same people, 
but seem quiet, harmless, inoffensive, and obliging ; but even 
while displaying these good qualities, should their numbers 
become increased, they lose no time in throwing off their 
ashumed humility to join in any plunder going on. 

In landing our provision?, I was particularly careful to 
point out to the chief and other loading men that nothing 
was going on shore, the nature of which they could not 
see, except salt meat, which was ideally the case, and this 
I knew they would not cat if it was given them; and on 
the day that all was landed, and the house locked, I 
showed them the carronado, pointed at it, and told them 
it was to keep thieves away, thinking that a show of pre- 
paration would have the effect of saving us from any 
attempt at robbery on their part ; but I have every reason 
to believe that some of those on board at the time were 
leaders iu breaking into it three nights afterwards, when 
fortunately three small sails (ship’s) w-cro the only things 
they succeeded in taking away. A case of flour contained 
in tins, belonging to tho officers, had been opened ; but 
not found to be tobacco, as anticipated, and not liking to 
go away empty Iiauded, they had taken the sails. I was 
quite unprepared for this theft, which was effected in the 
night, notwithstanding a strict watch had been kept from 
tho ship and the house was visited every hour, — as I had 
been told, by the officers of the ship acquainted with their 
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character, they would never attempt anythinij: greater than 
pilfering small things lying about. This there wa-x no 
remedy for, except keeping a good look-out. Now they 
had commenced on a large scale, I had to consider the bo-xt 
mode of checking them before anything of a more serious 
nature should l)e altcmpled. 

A slight show of fire-arms, in the way of intimidation, 
in all our former eases, had the effect of restoring the stolen 
articles ; and with a view to the same effect, 1 had a Miiall 
brass three-pounder mounted on a dodge, intending to 
threaten them with a visit if the srdls were not ruturnud. 
By the arrival of a native, who came every morning witli 
dogs’ food, we were informed that, during Iho time of 
sleep, some people had committed the robbery, showing 
plainly tliat the affair was well known at the settlement. 
Our people bad in the njeantime tracked them on the snow 
to within a short distance of it, when the sails had been 
opened and most probably divided. About 9 A.M. the chief 
came down, assuming a very detenuined air, with his 
musket slung across his shoulders, to offer his assistance, 
and go with us for the recovery of our sails; but as he 
proposed leading us to Capo fcJmyth, where he said they 
had been taken, and stoutly denied their being at Point 
Barrow, his services were declined. 

I must mention here that this was the common excuse 
with them, when anything was stolen, they invariably 
pointed to Cape Smyth, and said the things had been 
taken there. It became so well understood at last that 
no notice was taken of it, particularly in Uio present 
instance. 

The chief, after some hesitation, came on board, when 
it was explained to him tliat we were quite aware where 
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the sails were, and if they wei*e not restored, I should take 
the gun (which I showed him mounted) to their settlement 
to look for them ; at the same time I thought the oppor- 
tunity of having his musket in my power too good a one 
to he lost, and took possession of it, telling him that when 
he had brought back everything that had been stolen from 
us, it would be returned quite safe. 

This appeared to place him in a serious difficulty, and 
after repeating the Cape Smyth story a good many times, 
he I’cturued to the town, and we went on with our work as 
usual, intending to await the result of his interference. In 
about tiYO hours he came again with some evasive story, 
that they were going to bring the sails down. He re- 
mained outside the sliij) evidently much disturbed, but not 
mistrustful; there were also a few others, %vomcn and 
children, and one sledge. 

We now observed with our glasses an unusual stir at 
the settlement. In the first place, some women and 
children were seen moving across the bay to Cape Smyth ; 
afterwards the men were seen advancing down towards 
the ship, in three single files, armed with their bows and 
arrows and <iuivcrs, I fancied at this time I saw spears 
also, but did not observe them afterwards. The leading 
men were discharging their arrows ahead of them as they 
advanced, picking them up again as they reached them, 
which satisfied mo their visit was not friendly, and ray 
mind was soon made up to keep them in check at the 
distance of musket range by firing over their heads, 
wishing above all things to avoid taking a life, unless 
under some urgent necessity. Our small force, forty-one 
in all, was jdaoed under command of the officers appointed 
to guard the gangways, poop, and forecastle ; and previous 
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to their getting within range, a blank charge was fired 
from our eighteen-pounder carronaJc, and the throe- 
pound brass gun, which had not the efibet of dispeising 
them, as I expected, and when within musket range, we 
commenced firing over them from the torccastlo. Tliis 
had the effect of dispersing them under shelter of the spit 
about fifty yards from the ship’s bows. At this lime one 
of the chiefs, who had been on board frequently, and 
treated with every kindness, made a rush down ahead of 
the ship, followed at first by others ; but when he found 
the halls whistling over his head he dropped on his face to 
avoid them, running a few paces closer to the ship, ilirow 
down his bow and quiver containing seventeen arrows, 
four of them with barbed u’on beads. Tliis man had be- 
come very unpopular with the crew from some uncivil 
acts of his i and I have been able to understand since, that 
although the order to fire over his head was carried out, 
this direction was very much infringed upon* A few now 
extended themselves under cover of the house, but as a 
constant fire was kept up in that direction, not many at- 
tempted to reach it, and a round-shot being fired so as to 
graze it, had the effect of dislodging them. At this time 
a false alarm was given, that they were breaking down 
the house and carrying things away. I was on the fore- 
castle, and on hearing the report, ordered the man next 
me, a marine, to fire at a man then escaping from under 
cover of it, and from the sudden way he rtcemed to fall 
and kick out his legs, I thought he was kilhid. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the report was found to be coii’cct, and 
no more shots 'were fired at them: and I hud the satis- 
faction to find out that the man fired at (the only instance) 
was not killed. 
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As the chief, who had been lying concealed under an 
icc hummock not far from the shii), and who I suppose 
now saw no chance of gaining an advantage over us with 
his numbers, showed himself and beckoned them back 
in a most energetic manner, causing a general retreat, and 
as our masthead atforded a commanding view, I was glad 
to find that they were all able to use their legs quite as 
well going home as they did coming out. 

Although tins aftliir would give them a poor idea of us 
as marksmen, not appreciating our motives, I considered 
that some of them heard the ball siifficicntly close to their 
cars not to wish for a repetition, Mr. Simpson, the 
surgeon, counted seventy-one, and allows himself to have 
overlooked ten; he computes the number at eighty, 
besides several stragglers, a computation I consider as 
near as could be obtained. 

The chief, with another man, stayed about the ship for 
some time ; but as no compromise short of the immediate 
return of our stores was contemplated, he was not allowed 
to remain long. My having his gun was an advantage I 
could hardly have expected, and as its value to him was 
far greater than anything they had stolen from us, I was 
content to wait the result of his interference, in the mean- 
time not allowing any of them within gunshot until every- 
thing was returned. 

On the following day wc had a pacific message, to the 
oftbet that they were all asleep that day, but on the next 
all our things would bo brought down. They had not 
left the spot they had advanced to, when I took a party 
away from the ship to try the range of the gun in a sledge, 
and to find how it would answer, I was glad they saw 
us manoeuvring it, and as they still remained after motion- 
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ing them to go away^ a musket was fired wide of them as a 
hint to be off and report what they had seen, which I 
hoped would have the effect of quickening tlicir move- 
ments, in returning our sails. At 7 a. m, on the follow- 
ing day, the chief, with seven natives, and «'i sledge, 
brought down the sails, — a maintopmast staysail, and 
mizen trysail, and a boat’s cover, all mueh worn and of no 
importance to us; but the act was the same, and reciuircd 
checking, lest other things we might feci the loss of should 
he stolen also. I was told the party seemed in evident 
trepidation. The sails had been cut into several pieces, 
adapted in size for their u-rai-aks’ sails, and had been 
served out amongst the party. This would account for the 
difficulty the chief liad in getting them returned, uilhout 
having a slight brush for them provionsl 3 \ All the pieces 
were most ingeniously drawn together by the women, who 
had been employed the previous day and night about them, 
which occasioned the day’s delay in their being retunieth 
As it was necessary, while we wore settling inatlors, 
to have a full restitution of everything stolen from the 
ship and boats since our arrival, a careful inquiry 
was made to find out every missing article ; and as those 
included almost all the ironwork of the launch, which had 
been cut almost to pieces, in the most vexatious way, while 
turned bottom up on the adjacent island, I was the more 
disposed to push this point. When the full extent was 
known, the chief was acquainted that everything must be 
returned previous to his getting his gun, or the natives al- 
lowed to come near the ship. lie thou left and returned 
next morning with every missing article, when his gun was 
restored to him, and the natives came about us as usual. 
I had the curiosity to examine the charge of his gun wlnlst 
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it was in our hands^ and found it as well loaded with ball 
as we could have done it oursel\ cs^ although he had previ- 
ously told us he had no ammunition. 

I made him a small present of tobacco for his trouble, 
as I believe he was not a partaker in the robbery, 
and I gave one of his wives a knife, as she had been very 
indufr«trioiis in putting the sails together. He made ns 
midcrstaud that he had been obliged to use his knife, as 
well as his authority, to compel some of the thieves 
to give up their share of the booty. I was glad to 
have got the upper hand of them without any further 
trouble on our part, as, independent of the more important 
motives before mentioned, our own travelling parties 
might bo seriously inconvenienced from being at variance 
with them. 

Notwithstanding these coubidcrations, it is most neces- 
sary for our preservation with such a people, to establish 
respect from them by a moderate resistance upon any 
undue encroachment on their part. 

Had we not been employed on a service essentially of 
peace, I wbould have taken a party up to their settlement 
in the m\y of retaliation, on finding they had broken into 
our store. I am not certain that it would not have been 
the belter plan in the present case, as kindness and 
forboanmcc arc not understood by them ; particularly after 
being fired upon once or twice without receiving any 
injury, they arc likely to form an erroneous opinion as to 
the pf)wcr of fire-arms, many of the present party, 
including the chief, being the same who followed Com- 
mander Pullen so pertinaciously along the Return Reef of 
Sir John Franklin, when the system of avoiding firing at 
them was adopted xintil the last extremity, and with 
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the same good fortune in not sacrificing any lives. As an 
instance of their ingratitude, I found many who wore en- 
gaged in the robbery of the house wci'e of those who had 
been allowed on board cvei’y day, and had received considex’- 
able presents with the view of making friends of them in 
the event of our requiring a kindness in X'Clurn. Whilst 
our misunderstanding was unsettled, a further enclosure w^as 
marked out to include the ship, house, and observatory. 
Round this a stout hawser was supported on small 
triangles, and in no instance during the remainder of our 
stay was this boundary, which necessity had given us good 
excuse for establishing, allowed to be infringed upon. A 
few troublesome characters, such as will be found in 
all large communities, gave annoyance occasionnlly for a 
month or two, by shoving each other purposely inside 
the boundary, when, finding their tricks provoked hard 
blows, little more trouble was given in this way. 

Our intercourse from this time went on more smoothly, 
and the Esquimaux, feeling themselves in error, seemed 
to make many friendly overtures to regain our esteem. 
Some of these consisted in bringing down their tambourines 
alongside, and dancing and singing in large numbers. In 
this they had, in some degree, anticipated my inientiotis, as 
the officers were at the same time engaged in printing a 
notice for the lower deck of a Native Dance,” intended 
to be given in three days’ time, with the view of showing 
them we bore no ill-will, and wished for a friendly intci*- 
course; and as it was to be the commencement of our 
winter festivities, and headed Great Novelty,” it had 
the desired effect of producing amusement amongst the 
crew. 

At 4r. K., October the 28th, our visitors w^ere admitted, 
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to llio miniber of seventy. After they were made to scat 
tboinselvos round the dock, tlie entertainment commenced 
t)y serving each with a little tobacco ; then our musical in- 
struments (a violin, cornopean, drum, and triangle) played 
a Ihe ly air, which caused a general exclamation of wonder 
and pleasure, most of the party now hearing them for the 
fll^t time. Tliis was followed by a request for them 
to dance; and being supplied with a drum, they willingly 
complied. Our seamen danced in their turn ; and in a little 
time the natives entered fully into the spirit of the amuse- 
ment, stripi>ing otf their skin coats and dancing naked to 
tlie waist, with the temperature at + 6°, showing the 
slate of excitement they work themselves into, as the male 
porformeis shout in a w'ild triumphant manner, and all 
the lot)kcrs on join in a chorus and become as much ex- 
cited as the performers : their aj)pcaranoo makes a scene as 
savage can be well imagined. By 10 p. M. the party 
broke up, all t^ppearing to have had dancing enough ; the 
whole company seemingly pleased with their c'^cning’s 
nnu^'omcnl. '\Vlicu w’O came to take down a few flags that 
wens hung under the housing for ornament, it was vexing 
t(» find several large jiieccs cut out of them as if in 
handful ■». The chief and some others remaining appeared 
soiiy, and promised the pieces should be returned, which 
wiM faithfnlly di)m? the next morning. 

<hi tlie following day I paid a visit to the village, 
a(*i‘fiinpanicd liy Mr. Simpson, the surgeon. We wore 
iMlowed by several idlers from al)OLit the ship, wlio, as wo 
inamMl the hut'^, spread the report of our arrival, wdiieh soon 
cun>(*(l a great crowd to gather round us following to the 
ehtvf H liut, whore w’O found him on his housetop ready to 
re*'eive uh. Tlie winter huts were now^ covered with snow ; 
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the cliiof’s stood about five feet above the cfronnJ, with t\ 
square opening at one end. Into which wo Iblloucd thri>ugh 
a low dark passage sloping downAVtirds for five or *'lv 
yards, when we stood beneath the opening in the lloor 
of the inhabited part of the hut. It is circular in ibrns 
just large enough to admit one person at a time. Parsing 
through it, wc stood upon a smooth boarded floor, aboul 
16 ft. by 10 ft.; the roof was seven feet high, and in the 
centre was a small square skylight, covered with trans- 
parent whale membrane. 

The transition from the daylight and glare to the dark 
passage was sudden, and in some degree prepared our 
eyes for taking in at the first glance the appearance 
ulthin. Wc were placed in the cciitro of the hut; 
the chief, with a wife on each side of him, sat opposite to 
us. There were four or five young men, and two 'svoineii 
with chilclron, lying about the iloor, all naked to the 
waist, the children perfectly so. The first breath of the 
interior was rather offeubive, but wc soon got accustomed 
to it; and as the temperature was already high, being 
followed by a number of men whom it scisned impossibh'. 
to accommodate in so small a space, it soon l)ceamo iuMif- 
ferably hot, when the temperature was easily reduced 
by cutting a hole through the skylight, which nuitlc a 
very agreeable and necessary change in the air wo were 
breathing. 

Our visit seemed to give great satistiicLion, and was 
commenced with a smoke, according to the method 
of doing everything. For the remainder of the time, 
about an hour, I endeavoured to find out from them how 
far the nearest winter settlement of natives was cast of 
this place, with the view of commuaicaling with tIi<‘Ui 
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before the severity of ihc winter set in; but I could not 
))uikc out anything very clear from them- We have a 
^reut difficulty in making them understand that our 
business is not bartering, as their ideas do not extend 
b(‘yond that, although, from our constant repetition, tlicy 
appear to be aware that we are waiting for two ships that 
have gone iar away into the ice* The chiefs was the only 
hou&c we visited; and, returning across the bay to the 
ship, we were accompanied by a young man and a boy ; 
who talked a great deal more than wc could uiulei stand; 

I Hit the former, in explaining to us the sort of tobacco that 
had been given him on board a ship, twibting his fingers 
tog(‘thcr to describe American twist, or negrohead, led us, 
ill his descrii)lion of the vessel, to believe it might have 
been the ‘^Investigator” or “Enterprise,” leaving the 
ii'o this last season, but wc were afraid of giving way to 
our credulity in biipposing it to be cither of them. As 
they w'illingly accompanied us on board, I was glad 
to a^ail myself of Lieutenant Vcrnoifs knowledge of the 
language to sift their story inoi’c thoroughly. lie allowed 
them, most patiently, to describe all they had seen, in 
their own way, and eventually ascertained that the ship 
they \vcre on board of had diagonal decks, and an ioc- 
tdiuck larger than the “Plover’s.” The illuminators in 
tlu‘ det‘k they remarked w'crc square; these arc the points 
that seem to have caught their attention, and wero suffi- 
cient to show that they had been on board one or other of 
tlie ships; but when tbe captain was described as wearing 
t-peeLacles, Captain CoHinson was identified. The remain- 
ing point of importance was, that she was gone Lo 
the eastward the summer before last (1851), agreeing 
with the time the “ Enterprise” passed. In the spring 
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of this year I stood on the point from \\lnc*]i she had bc('n 
hoarded, with the native who gave this infonniitlon. It is 
Cape Governor Simpson, and forms the wcfeteni point of 
Smyth’s Bay, distant about forty-five miles to the easlwaid 
of Point Barrow. The Enterpritc” seems to have 
been delayed off it with light winds, but on a breeze 
springing up she was lost sight of to the eastward* Two 
u-mi-aks got along^iclo of her, and the poojde spi'ak 
with pleasure of the presents they received: and it is 
worthy of notice that a particular kind of tobacco, with 
which we know the ‘^Enterjmisc” to have been provided, 
led to a voluntary description of their having boarded a 
ship, affording moic information in a few minutos than all 
our inquiries of the chiefs and others in several months had 
done. 

After some experience with them, wo found morc^ in- 
formation was ohtuiiiccl by casual observations of tlu'ir 
own, brought about by something they iniglit happe^n to 
sec or have shown them, than by asking direct (pu'Stiour*, 
as it seems difficult to lead their thoughts from the passing 
events aroiuul them- 

Ou the evening of the 5th November, the crew” had a 
little recreation with the immolaticni of (luy Fawkes; and 
the natives, being told that he was a big thief,’’ were at 
great pains to got an opportunity of cxj)rcssing indivi- 
dually that they were not thieves, which was \ery amusing, 
and seemed as if they expected to be treated similarly. 
The ceremony concluded with a rocket, on which they re- 
tired to a distance in dismay, and were evidently much 
impressed with the whole proceeding. They were uftor- 
ivards gratified with a dance on hoard, wliich seemed to 
restore their confidence, and closed the amuseineuts lor the 



As fcoiuc of the crew had expressed a wish to see the 
i’^'«(puinaux \ilh1gC5 and iiiidci'&landiiig llicre had been an 
invitation IVoin one of the chiefs to witness a dance, I 
gave eight men leave on the afternoon of the 21st of No- 
\ciiil)or. All went w'cll with them until one of our party, 
a quarter-master, who had been obliged to handle one of 
<l*c natives rather roughly on his attempting to force his 
\u‘iy into the observatory, was recognised by his old anta- 
gonist, who became furious with passion, and immediately 
lU tacked him, but was pi evented by others from using his 
knilo. He then endeavoured to get some of our people to 
his luit, who, seeing he had some weapon concealed in his 
sleeve, declined, when several of the Esquimaux hustled 
and tripped up our men, who still had protectors sufli- 
eient amongst the crowd to bring them away in safety. 
One mail, the carpenter’s mate, who by some means got 
left by his com[>anions, was seized round the arms by two 
men, whilst the man who attacked the quarter-master 
j‘ic,kod liis pockets of some tobacco and beads he had taken 
with him lor the kind purpose of distributing amongst 
them. The chief was very much put out by the affair, 
and tried to get some of our pco[)lc to his hut; liis great 
aim iK'ing to get gunpowder, I suppose he fancied this dis- 
play of feeling would not be favourable to his wdshes. 

Aftm* this attemi)t at a friendly intercourse, we all 
ceased going to the village for upwards of two months; 
wdien, seeing no inclination on the part of the men to renew 
tlu'ir vi>it, I found if 'wc pursued the system of holding 
l)ack, a valuable opiiortiinity would be lost of acquiring a 
knowledge of tbeir hi\h\U< which it w^ould be interesting to 
become acquainted with ; and for this purpose tlie officers 
again wmit ocvasionally to the settlement, taking care to 
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go with some influential man, wlio kept away tlio^c in- 
clined to be troublesome. 

This was again very soon put a sto]> t«>, by our not 
allowing the man to come io the ship who laid boha\^(l so 
badly when our men were at the huts; and in curoreing 
this measure ive -went near to Inuiuo: another allVav witli 
them. lie had been to the ship several times since the 
occurrence took place, and on being told, always went 
away. On the occasion in question, he evidently intended 
to remain and to get up a disturbance, if possible. T^lie 
chief, who was on board, seeing this, ^vent outside and 
tried to get him aw'ay, to no avail, and another chief Iriiul 
also. The title of chief” given luuv L merely muniiial, 
as, ill a coininimity where every man has to piovido for bis 
own Wyants, the most industrious, bold, and sui'c<\<sl*ul 
hunter becomes, from the properly he possesses, of more 
consideration than those not possessing those <iualilic‘S ; but 
this does not extend beyond his own l)oiit''s crew or Iiuut.ing 
party for the time being. Seeing this man was resol vimI 
to remain wheiher we pleased or not, I thought it ikmvs- 
sary to have our owui w%ay as to who nhould visit llui ships 
or who not, and as his conduct was well kmwu to ins 
countrymen, and condemned by many of them, his ease 
was a good one to enforce. The great objection to any 
sort of disturbance w’as the difficulty of making t5ie w*ell- 
disposed unclcrsland our motives, or the soparaliou ol‘ one 
from the x'est as bad; and these eases rarely occurred, 
except wlicn they were collcoled in largo uinnhers, which 
made them imagine they could do as they plcaHod. Wliih^ 
the altei*cation was going on outside, the natives on board, 
of whom there were several, began to leave the ship, 
although most of them had been vi/ilors and <hjcbin‘i^ 
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IricndS;, withont., as it appeared, possessing any confidence 
la ns, I then clirecicd Lieutenant A^crnoii to go out, and 
once more tell him to go away. The natives thinking he 
nas the leader of an attacking party, two-thirds of the 
men, and all the women and children, walked straight 
away ibr the 'village, leaving the bad character in the 
luiuority, which lie had sufficient tact to discover, and 
followed the others, when quietness was again restored; 
and thobC who had made such a hasty retreat out of the 
slilp were now anxious to return again, but others were 
cliosou in jwcfercncc, from those who had remained as 
spectators, and were apparently indifferent. Tlie crew 
were at dinner at the time ; and they were not disturbed, 
as our state', with regard to arms, is one of constant 
i\‘adiness. The chief afterwards told me very impressively 
not to go to the village; a privation very little felt per- 
sonally, l>ut showing the absence of control on the part of 
llic chiefs, when our being at variance with one individual 
of bad character put an end to friendly communication 
lietwoen uw and a whole tribe, 

Ilti coutinued to make us visits at intervals of two or 
ihroc (lays; but when, to put a stop to them, on one ooca- 
lion Lieutenant Vernon had, with great good nature and 
j»!Vtien'*o, walked with him a considerable dLtatuiC from the 
^sliip, and left him to return, he followed him back leisurely, 
when 1 saw tliere was no ineaus of dialling with him by 
kindness, and oi'dercd two marines with muskets, outside 
on the it*c, to jirevent his further advance to the ship. On 
seeing tlumi he bcemed to fly into a groat state of excitc- 
menl, and prcbonted his In-east to be fired at, when one or 
two \v(*ll-disposod individuals took him away, and he did 
ni\i repeat Ids visits again fur sumo time; when, being told 

r r 4 
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by the chiefs thsiL lie was now I ^^a'5 g1:ul of* an 0 [)- 
portimliy to come to terms willi liim, soein'i; tluil dl.'-jnilos 
would do us no good, liowevcr much we liad right ('U our 
side; and as I thoiiglit wc had establislied our point, ol' 
keeping him away, to ns groat an extent as could ho ex- 
pected with a savage, it was explained to lihn by <me oi‘ 
the chiefs that lie was to go away, and when we intended 
that he should remain, a message would he sent to him. 
Understanding this, ho went away much pleased, and on 
being sent to in a few days, he came down in his lasst 
clothes and behaviour, and was allowed to remain, whicl\ 
put an end to all disputes between us. 

Dining this day, v/liieh was fine and clear, with a tinn- 
peratero at 23°, we had eighteen natives on hoard, and 
scvonly-two were counted outside, or in sight of the ship, 
making ninety in all, men, women, and chiKlren, a nnmlier 
not imfrequent in the depth of winter when tluty wmai in^l 
engaged hunting. J^so tomporaturo was to<i scmu’c to k»*(‘p 
them away; with the thermometer at 30° and 40'’ below 
zero, they commeneed arriving alongside as early aw 
6 A.M., three or four bvnivs before daj light, and those 
not admitted on board sat on the snow, laughing uml jday- 
ing about as cheerfully as wc should have done in sunshine. 
A party of six at this time had a narrow escape from being 
starved on the ice, on which they wore adrift for six days. 
They went out to hunt the white hear, Mdjcn tint flo(' 
became detached, and drifted into the open water. They 
wore saved from this jierilous situation by the <dian(‘v^ <*1‘ 
its being again brought in contact with the land flo(\ 
Although the weather was very severe, so perfect is their 
clothing; that the only injury they received was some 
frosl-bitos about the face: as they were without food, a 
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ilcfc«crii>tIon of ilu*ir sufferings would l)c one of ihriirmg 
interest, if we could undeubtaad their language suflicieutly 
to appreciate it. 

A short time afterwards, on a general break up of the 
ice, one man was cariied away and lost. Finding he had 
left a wife and two children, I sent a message to her to 
come to the ship, and on making her some useful [wesents, 

I endoavoured to have explained to a part}" assembled that 
our buhiucss here was looking after people who were also 
in the ice, hoping it would have a tendency to gain their 
:ij?hlt>lance and friendship in favour of any of our parties 
traveHing along the coasts they frequent. 

Several stratugcins were tried to find out if we were on 
the look-out at night; small parties, generally two or 
thivc women, came alongside, and on being sent away, 
would make some excuse of going out scaling, or some 
such pretence, to keep iu our neighbourhood, but our 
watch was always too vi/dant for them. One man was 
caught, in the middle watch, coming out of a tent crcotel 
o\ci a theoflolite on the ice close to the ship, and was 
bnmght on bv)iu\l a prisoner. As he had not been able to 
teteal anything, the ease was not strong enough to inflict 
luiv i)uni!*lmicnt on him, and ho was permitted to go away 
llic lollowing day at iv'on, with a promise of a good 
thradiing if he NVti& caught again. While he was on board, 
imly fair vv five women aiul the chief came near us. I 
was glad to sec the latter, as he witnessed our leniency on 
the occasion ; but he seemed in lidcrent as to whether we 
had punished him or not. This detection put a stop to 
their nightly cxeui'ions, and left us iinmolostcd. 

\ few <tf them fn»m the first showed disinterested par- 
tiiilitv urt, winch was app*vciateil> and they w<u'«* invited 
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to sleep on board on ii few rare For some time 

they were nervous about It, but innstcred (‘oura;»’e cium;j;h 
after a little time. My object in alluwin^ tliom to (h) so v/as 
to give them confi«loncc, and let them see some more of our 
habits, which I thought would raise us in ihelr estimation. 

In tlic early part of February wo were startled by a 
native report that a large ship with a great iiuiny men 
was wintering to the southward at Point Hope. A party 
belonging to Cape Smyth had lately returned Iroin Ihdiit 
Hope (a journey ircqucnlly made by them in the winter), 
and had, it was said, been on board the ship; but knowing 
it to be an impossibility for a ship to winter there, not 
much attention was paid to it, beyond thinking there 
generally exists some grounds ibr sueh reports, and when 
well bifted they can sometimes be iraeed out, I'he pre^mt 
report seemed to bo a forerunner of a j)arty of na(iv(‘t. 
belonging to point Hope, who arrived at Point Jlarnnv 
about this time, and soon afterwards vibiicd the ship. 
Tiie information received from them was of there being a 
large ship somewhere to the south with very little men on 
boai’d; whether wc mistook their "Miltic'’ for few — or 
most likely it was one of many i^ucli stories these*. pi*op!e 
have amongst them from the habit of repealing tlumi omi 
to the other without reference to the date, as in this ca^H*, 
if the story mentioned was traced to its source, it woulil 
most likely prove to bo some whaler vibilcd by thenn In 
the summer. 

Tins circumstance is mentioned to accmuit Ibr llie way 
reports arc carried along a great extent of coast by nativiss 
meeting for a short time fur the purpose of barter, and 
considerable distances from their rospciitivc scUlomcnib, 
when, as may naturally bo supposed, an infer<*hango, id’ 
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z^o^^s takes place, and thus becomes extended onwards, 
sul)it‘Ci to such change of version as the repeating tribes 
are likely to give it, making it necessary to consider their 
ivj)orts well before taking much notice of them, imlcss 
accompanied by some token of iheir authority. 

The chief of this partj- was a pleasing, spirited man, 
about thirty-five years of age, and was accompanied by 
his two wives, who were good-looking young women, 
lie had come on a bartering expedition to dis])oso of some 
eop])er kettles, receiving glutton skins in cxcdiangc. lie 
rt'C'igniscd Mr, Siiupson, the sargooiij as having seen him 
at Ilolham’s lnlc% and he was also familiar with the name 
<)f Ciij)laiu Mooi'c and some of the former officers of the 
! hi]'. He described hi« journey to us, of which I was 
anxious to gc,t the ])ai‘ticuhirs. He had slept fifteen times, 
eight of them on the snow, but he showed no signs of 
having suHtTcd f rom the cold. He described the sea as being 
open all iilong the coast to the southward, but he was not 
familiar with sliips, which I accounted for by the lownes'^ 
of the land about Point Ilojie deterring the whalers from 
idoring it, othorwibC there arc many in that latitude in the 
^umtner. He seemed to be a poet, and favoured us with 
an exMempore song of some length, which included the 
name of the sliip ami some of our own. lie afterwards 
pa-s<‘d his hand down his stomach several times, expressive 
<«f great iimmdshi]», and then fixed his forehead against 
miuti, and used it as a liilerum to rub noses several times, 
a (\»rcaiony not vx iy agreeable in his heated state from 
ringing. A ehief <»f this jdacc was of the party, which 
made him feel (piite at his cise, otherwise they are mis- 
trustful ou the first visit. He described his people’s barter 
uilh the Asiatics oftlie opposite coast (the Tobuk-chi, or, 
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as they call itj Tsau-chu) to consist oi* llic marlin (sable), 
fox, wolverine, wolf, and bear skins, and sinnctimos n hale- 
oil and fish; for which they got in exchange kettles, 
tobacco, beads, knives (llussian), and walrus tooth. \Vlnlo 
he rtanained he was a welcome and constant visitor. The 
southern natives are far more agreeable than those to 
the northward, who have been rarely \isited; the olHcors 
speak of the former as ukwc grateful and modest, i>tirli- 
oularly the females, while the latter arc thought iininidout 
and iingratefuL On leaving, ho sung of the good name 
he should give the ship on his way down tho coast, which 
will be of benefit to our boats on their cxj^cdilion to Cape 
Lisbiirne. 

About tlic middle of February, a groat many of tlie 
natives removed into tho interior to hunt the rcindi‘or, 
found very numerous on these vast plains, wdiioh huMn tin* 
north-western tcrminalion of America, As I \vas cmum.jus 
to see something of the country and their mode of living 
at this inclement season, I thought my making an ex 
cursion to their hunting grounds w^)uld show we jdaoed 
every confidence in them. I accordingly loll the ship im 
the 1st March, accompanied by Air. (Jordon, mate, Uvo 
seamen, with a native guide, and sledge dmwui by six 
dogs, caiTying tents, guns, and provisions. (Jar rmitc 
into the interior was S.SAV. (true) uev<»ss snowy plains, 
difiering liltlo in appoaran*‘e from the hay ice, oxiropt on 
the approach to a lake, when the rise became more sudden, 
and being exposed to tho sweeping wiiid.s gra.^s wa.s oc- 
casionally seen in spots through the snow, olUtring, 
deer, of which we saw a great many, the only thing wm-thy 
of notice. Throe days and a lialf, heavy travelling, br«)ugtit 
us to an encampment on tho bank of a river. The 
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people had a hole throufjjh the ice, which we found lo be 
seven feet thick, and reaching within one of the bottom. 
Their houses differed from those described by Captain 
Parry, in being excavated in the snow lodged on the river, 
the ice of which formed a perfectly even floor. Their 
po^ilu)n from outside was only observable by seeing the 
implements of chase belonging to the owners in a group 
ov(r the t(»p. We found them in no Insiance wanting 
in hindness, but their character for bogging had not 
fallen olT since leaving Point Barrow, Their mode 
of killing the reindeer is novel, and such as nature 
has pointed out. Tlic country is so open that they have 
no means of approaching the animals under any cover; 
they therefore dig deep pits in the snowy ravines, selecting 
places where the surface is even, to cover them lightly 
over witli slabs of snow. The moment the animal puts his 
feet upon them ho is precipitated into the pit, the depth of 
which is too great for him to leap from. 

Ihuing eftccted my purpose of visiting and going 
amongst them, 1 returned to the ship after an absence of 
seven days, ''fhe position of the idacc by astronomical 
obh(‘r\arKms was S. 40, W, 38 miles from the ship. 

Nothing further worthy of remark occurred in our 
intercourse, until I was setting out on a journey along tlie 
to the t‘ust\vai*d, when some of the worst disposed 
tri(‘d to deter a young man from accompanying me as 
guide hy threatening to follow and murder us when we 
slept, the guide amongst the number, upon whom it ap- 
po»rc<? to have no oflect, beyond his repeating the story 
siud ad\ising that the men should not bo allowed into tlic 
ship during iny absence. Tiiis report made it evident 
that tluj fact of our force being divided had boon talked of, 
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and 1 Iclt sorry our residence ainon‘j;‘'t tlv‘ni (or so lon^x 
Imd produced no better lecHnp:, I>ut ! conMilercnl it noct'S- 
sary to show we wore capable of deleiulino' ouivolvo-^, aiul 
travelling when we Ibimd it ncco-^sary. li* ihU wah noi 
established;, our position, coniined to (ho .^hip by a tnl>e of 
iinavinod Siuagos, would not be very llat(<'nng. "With 
these feelings I set out on my jouriu*}, well sali^liial witli 
the resources of my party, ami with ilio jutlginent atid 
discretion of the oHieer (Lieutenant Wtiiou) in whose 
charge the rioNor*” was loft. On *ny return after an ab- 
sence of Iwenty-fuc days, I was glad U> iiml everything 
going on as favourably as possible. Th(‘ nali\es were r<‘- 
turning from the interior in largo mi!nI)ors, anil the iltiy j)re- 
vious, 27th ot‘ April, ns many as 10 sledges with Do pcf^plc 
crobsed the hay to the \illago, from tho himling grounds. 

From this time we procured an abundant supply of 
venison, the only instance during our stay of our reeeiving 
any benefit from our proximity to them. It la^-teil nearly 
two months, and had the cireei o(* restoriiig for a time 
the heallli of the crew, previously much dehiliiated tiiid 
exposed to scurvy. 

The appearance of this disease was uttriimlahlo to the 
groat inequality in tho character of some of the provisions 
in the older supplioa of iircscrvcd meats and flour; and it 
became necessary to discontiimo the use of beef altogether, 
Sind to increase tho issue of the last supply of preserved 
meats and preserved polutoe**. 

Tho season for tlieir wimle Jislung wasm>\v approaehing. 
and commenced on the 7tli of Aluy; iue distance to the 
open water was about four milos W. (true) of Ibfml 
Barrow- On the 11 th, hearing they had caught a wlmlts 
J uuulo an excursion to the scene, with the hopi% of living 
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ill lime to see its tlistribution ; but on arriving, the 
only remains wo could discover was about half a pound of 
blubber, to so good an account do they seem to turn every 
j»art of the animal. We found the open water extending 
K.N.E. and "W.S.W. (true), and no bottom with ten 
fathoms. The ice to the southward seemed open, and 
1 supposed the water was free in that direction to 
Tlchring’s Straits. It would be interesting to bo able to 
conjecture its north-eastward extent, the wind blowing, it 
may be said, constantly from that quarter; if the ice 
.diould happen to be broken, it must clear a large space of 
water. 

This pursuit occupied them until the 21st of June, 
when most of their ‘^oo-mi-aks” were brought to the land 
to 1)0 prepared for their summer journey to the eastward, 
previous to \vhioh they seem to allow themselves ten days’ 
onjoyinont, which is passed In eating, smoking, and 
dancing; tbey then commence the work of preparation. 

AVhilsl treating on this subject, it is worthy of being 
mentioned that the natives state that the whales make 
their aiJpoarance olF Point Hope in April and May, when 
the i(*c there breaks up into fields, and that most of them 
have disappeared by the time the ships arrive. About the 
same lime those animals also appear at this place, and are 
plagued by the natives In their oo-mi-aks, as mentioned 
before, until June, when few arc seen, and in July none in 
this neighbourhood, and the people believe they retire 
northwartl, to return this w'ay in August and Scptomlier. 
'fhe mtisters of whaling vessels have informed me that 
whales arc less abundant in the open water in July and 
AugUfel than in September. 

A month j)revious to this time wo received, quite 
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by accident^ some very useful infonuatitni. Two of tli<* 
officers, Lieut. Vernon and !Mr. S'iiny^(ui (^surneoii), eon- 
versing with one of ihc chiefs more intellieeui and com- 
inunicative than the rest, asked him if he had cmu* 
scon any boats like ours along the tumsi, wlu'u lu^ «vid ho 
bad, near the Cidvillc river. Finding that. ]\Ir. Simi^son, 
by turning over the leaves of Commiuidor PiillonV journal, 
was able to describe the oociUTencc that to<>k jdace, the 
man unwittingly gave a detail of the whole aUtiir, uhieh cor- 
responded with the w’rittcn accounts, even to the wind ; by 
which it appears the chief of tliis place, with his Iliulson's 
Lay gun, — Barnett, 1843 (vide evidence taken before IIjo 
A rctic Committee, questions 1384-o-n),— is ^hcill(!i^ itlual 
described by Conimandor Ihillen, and lie appears to have 
taken a large number of men willihim to follow the boats. 
Tlic man afterwards seemed very nnoa-^y, and was p(‘rhaps 
thrown ofThisguartl when ho told so much, but tlio oilieers 
sui)poscd that he thought if the book toM so inueh, they 
must also be acquainted wdth every eireumsianec by 
the same means, and that lie was doing no barm in 
acknowledging the facts. He was very anxious from the 
first to learn tlie names of C*onunander Ibdlen and his 
companion Lieutenant Hooper (a prevalent l.abit with 
them), but he was not told until ho luid uh-ntilUsl them 
in the most minute way. In further coinorsations con- 
nected with the foregoing cireumstanee, wo were enabled 
to identify this jicopio as the Western lO.^quiinaux, and 
the same man traced out for us the dillerent itag<*s of ihe 
journey. 'Hiis point had l)ocu of doubt with its stijipoi-iug 
the distance from Point Barrow to IhirtiT Lhnid iidt) 
miles of an exposed coast, it could not be mrcomjili^hed l>y 
them in the short season of open water, as their skin boats 
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wlu’n deeply laden, are not adapted lor a seaway. These 
dillicultics were explained by saying tliey take the boats 
away on sledges, a month before the ice breaks up; the 
exposed parts of the coast and large bays are avoided by 
an inland navigation through rivers and lakes of which we 
were ignorant. 

The first stage of the journey is the Colville, and occupies 
ten da^'s, where they meet a friendly tribe of Esquimaux, 
called Nuna-tag-niiutca (supposed by Messrs. Dcase and 
Simpson to be a name for the Russians), but there is no 
doubt of their being Esquimaux, and wearing the lip orna- 
ments peculiar to them. They confine themselves to the 
rivers and land from which their name is derived, “Nuna” 
(land), and have a communication through the rivers of 
the interior to the coast, about Hotliam’s Inlet, as our 
informant told us he had met a woman two successive 
seasons at the Colville, who had been frequently aboard 
this ship in Kotzebue Sound in the winter of 1849, and 
had tra^ oiled from there through the interior without 
having touched upon the intermediate coast. 

The journey to the Colville is anticipated by them with 
much pleasure, particularly this year, as they frequently 
spoke of tolling of the wondem seen on board this ship, in 
siildition to the pleasing thoughts of feasting and dancing 
they v\ ere to enjoy with their friends. From thence a select 
party extend lliemselvcs to Barter Island, the women ac- 
omipanying them to within a day’s journey of meeting the 
eastern people, when the men advance and conclude their 
busincs.s as expeditiously as possible. They give an amusing 
account of the mutual distrust that exists between the two 
parties. The western people never sleep while they arc in 
sl'ditof the eastern, and fill bargains seem to be made knife 

nJ 
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in Land. The articles and sj’btcin of barleriiiii; nj)poai' to 
Lo as described by Sir John Franklin, but I tliink later 
■writers on the subject Imvc supposed that llus^iaii 
find their -n-ay to the north coast Irom posts on the Col- 
ville, wliieh ■n'e have not been able to verily. Tlii.'< tribe 
receives Eiissian (Siberian) articles from the X'oint Ibnw 
l)Coplo, previously alluded to, nhich they Convey to the 
eastward and exchange for English knives prt)enred from 
the Hudson’s Bay posts; but there is no intennediate 
supply from the Kussians that wo cimld hoar of. The 
journey east from the Colville takes them ten d,ayB, which 
they describe as being made always against the wind; and 
the return to Point Barrow Irom Point Borons oecupics 
little more than two, while they sleep in their boats, 
and allow them to drift before the wind; this would 
make it apiwar that easterly winds must bo very prevalent 
in the early part of Augu^t. Mr. Simpson, who has taken 
much pains lo inform himself tm tlio subject, considers the 
2£ilh of July the time of their departure from the Colville; 
this luis been farther established by the fact of the parly 
who attacked Cominaudcr Pullen on the 0th of August 
at Return Reef being then on their return from Barter 
Island. The time of their annual visit never (litters 
probably throe days, as •wo have found them gcncrtiUy 
as accurate in that way as if they were nc(]ualnted 
with dates. From tliis information it may bo concluded 
that the Esquimaux malco onc-tinrd of llieir summer 
journeys by carrying their boats over the ice, — I«-fore 
a ship or her boats become available, which gives them a 
season so much longer, at a time when the weather is v<(ry 
favourable; this will have been pointed out to them by 
necessity, from the shortness of the season of open water, 
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wliieli, if they confined themselves to, it would limit their 
excursions to a very short range. Their return for 
the winter lakes place, as wo have seen, about the 
10th of September, and seems to end their labours for 
the year. 

Two days after receiving the above information, May 
liOth, a native man was observed outside the ship wearing 
a binall canvass bag with an address written on it, — '' To 
tlie Chief Trader of the Ilussian settlement, N. America,” 
— which caused considerable curiosity on our parts; and on 
making fuvlbcr inquiries ho told ns ho had the paper in his 
hut tliat was originally in it, on which he was despatched 
with the promise of a large reward of tobacco if he brought 
it to the ship. Some hours afterwards he returned witli 
two t(»rn pieces of paper, complaining that his little girl 
had destroyed the rest; fortunately, the most important 
pjirt was preserved, wliich has been enclosed. This inform- 
ation is so far satisfactory, as it shows Commander M'Clurc 
to have been making his passage along shore, which has 
been further confirmed by natives hero, who were on board 
the Investigator ” at IVmt Borens or Return Reef, where 
they describe her to have had an easterly wind with no ice 
in right. The “ Knterprisc,” it lias been mentioned, was 
\iriUnl tbc jear following not so far to the eastward by 
eight y miles. Rroiu these positions it is reasonable to infer 
they luul not again commimicated with the shore to the w cst- 
war<l of the Mackcnric, as the natives of this place, who arc 
in yearly communication with the Et-quimaux who fre(iuent 
the mouth tjf that river, have, to our repeated inquiries 
as to whether they had heard if the ships had been scon by 
tlm other people, answered they have not, or they would 
have heard of it. It will give some idea of the difficulty 

i*. o *i 
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of making tho Esquimaux comprclicnd the moaning of our 
notions^ when it is considered the Investigator had an 
interpreter on hoard, who will have explained the object oi* 
the letter given by Commaader INDCliiro, and we had been 
eight months constantly making inquiries for such things, 
and endeavouring to explain our business here, without the 
individual charged with tho paper knowing what it was 
for ; and if the canvass bag had not been found useful, its 
contents would never have been known* 

In order to impress upon them the value of such things 
as papers and messages, I gave the man a considerable 
present of tobacco, very much to his surprise and that of 
his companions, which had the effect of producing an old 
American song book, the only article of iiaper renuuning 
in their possession. 

I have now to meutiou the occurrence of a native man 
being shot by accident, which at tho time cau«cd us c(»u- 
sidcrablo trouble and uneasiness, but event iially I have. 
Lad reason to believe it was viewed by most of the 
Esquimaux in its true light 

On the morning in question, June 8th, the <|uartvr- 
master of tho watch, David DunstiJI, came into my c.ubin, 
and informed me ho hud had a dreadful misfortunes and, 
to my horror, that he had shot a native alongside the 
ship, and on hurrying outside I found the man was hhot 
through the licad, and must have died instiinttinoously, 
Tho man who had been the cause oi' the unlooktMl-for 
event showed by his manner that it had been an msfident; 
and, upon making some further inquiries, I fouml that 
several natives had arrived alongside tho ship jirevions to 
the lime they were allowed, and although desired on that 
account to go awny several thuos, they Could not be 
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iinlucocl to ilo 60, nnd tlic qiiator-niaater of the watch 
took out a fowliug-picoc in his hand, in order to frighten 
them, and when motioning with it for them to go away, it 
went off and lodged the contents of the barrel in the back 
]vart of the poor man's head. The remainder of the party, 
li\o i>r bix, ran away so speedily that there ^vas no means 
of (»verlaking them, and the body being left, it became 
ueeohsary to consider the best means of disposing of it. 
^\'’e soon afterwards removed it to such a distance from the 
ship that the nati\Ch could advance to it without fear of us, 
and at the bame time It ga%c no pretext for their coming 
any nearer to the ship. "When this had been done, and a 
largo quantity of tobacco left with the body as an intima- 
tion of our friendship, all that wo oonld do wtis to hope 
that some of our friends amongst them would still liavc 
suffieiunt confidence to come down and give us an oppor- 
tunity of explaining this affair. In this expeotation wo 
\ver<! not disappointed, as two of the chief men came to 
(he siiip at onoo, having, before leaving the settlement, 
exerted their influence to quiet the people in their first 
outbreak. One of those men, who was remarkable for 
his intelligence, was made to comprehend the possibility 
of such an accident ; and great pains were taken to show 
him that the charge was shot intended for birds not men. 
When thi.« impression w as estahlidied, we requested them 
to g«) hack and explain it to the people. By the time 
they had arrived at the place whore the body bad been 
left, a great many bad collected, amongst them the wife 
and frieiuls of the unfortunate deceased, but who, I was 
glad to find, bud left no cbildren. They sjit round, and 
appeared deeply engaged iji conversation for al)out two 
hours, lirtcning, as wc supposed, to the explanation ; then 
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they sccmctl to examine the body, and bis own docr-pkiiis 
having been brought down, ho was rapped in IIk-ui and 
placed on a sledge, which was drawn by his wife leading 
and four men, one following, aci'oss the bay to the 
cemetery, near Point Harrow. None of the others ac- 
companied the procession. A few of them came as usual 
alongside the ship, but as they were for the most part (>f 
those known not to be friendly to us, our people were 
kept on board to avoid any treacherous retaliation. 
During the day 1 was gratified to find the wives of the 
principal chiefs came on board, and expressed their sorrow 
at the absence of their husbands, who were at the open 
water looking after whale; but they had been sent for, 
and Avere coining on board ns soon as they retiirno<h 
They told us also that all work was stopjicd for five days, 
the women not being allowed to sow for that time, which 
seems to be a goncml custom on the occasion of any 
deaths, and remarked that avc ought not to have any 
hammering on board for the same time; and as ! Avas 
anxious to shoAV every sympathy in our powt.T, llio, 
caulkers at Avork outside were ordered to cease Avork, and 
the ensign hoisted half-mast, the meaning (d* Avhieh was 
explained and understood by them. In the evening one 
of the chiefs Avho had been first down after the areidtaU 
visited us with his wife, and brought the iutenig(mce that 
a division existed in camp as to revenging themselves 
on us, but, as the chiefs Averc unwilling to favour ii, it 
seemed probable nothing of the sort Avould he attempted. 

However, proper procautioiiH Avero taken to avoid nny 
surpinso, particularly as a thick fog at the time of alet‘p 
favoured such a design. 

On the following day the four chiefs, with tiioir avJvc'^, 
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x'lum m l)0!inl, when, with the ossl^tauce of the ofticers 
the \\helc aflair was again exj^laiueiU which they seemed 
to eomjnvhemh aiul appeared to entertain no fear of going 
ht*h)w as u^ual when aj-kcch Wo were quite aware of 
nu‘ir inahillty to control individuals, but they have to a 
certain dt‘givo a goiul deal of sway, and recomniciulcd us 
to make jn’eseuls to all the people who liv(‘d in the same 
house as the deceased, and cautioned ns not to stray away 
lri)m the lU'ighhourhood of the ship, as the feeling of a 
gn'af many of them was uncertain. On their leaving 
they were made piV'-ents, and desired to bring the house 
lairty to the ship at the expiration of fuc dajs, the time 
they si Hotly confine themselves to the house, and I 
believe are seldom intruded iipom They arrived at the 
ship ill due time, numbering as many as ten, accompanied 
by the chiefs. The widow was young, and seemed in 
nnalleetcd grief, which the largo presents she received did 
not dis.Hipatt‘ ; but time and a continual course of kindness 
on <mr parti? brought her to forget her loss so far that she 
rognttUal to me, and I believe in sincerity, the thoughts of 
llu^ ship going away. Our intercourse from this time, as 
might be expected, could not be conducted with the same 
.--atisiaetioa it had previously been, although no trouble or 
ineonvenience was ^pa^ed to do away with their imfavour- 
able inqu^-don. The views they entertained of the ease 
very mueli ussistod a reconciliation, as tliey had no idea of 
any sucii thing ns a general control existing amongst us; 
the ael was set down as purely an individual one, and the 
wliole fault of it attributed to the man as an act of his 
own, while they seemed to consider the remainder not in 
any way concerned in it. 

Alsmt fmirtccn days after the occurrence a large 

a c. i 
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collection of people liiul usseniltlcd at Toint Piarrow <0 
■witness some dancing festival piv^iou'* to Melting out to 
the eastward. 

A part)'- from Cape Smyth afterwavilM emleavnurod to 
got up an united loreo to attack the mIiIji, tvithout lieiug 
able to succeed. However, the ehief and a good many of 
the Point Barrow itooplo wiMliiug to make a uu'rlt for 
which to he rewarded, of their not joining our i‘n<‘nue.-i, I 
was obliged to tell them that I Mhould he very sorry if the 
people came down with hows to the ship again, hut if 
they did, a good many would be killed. This appears to 
have put an end to it, us we were, next told of the 
departure of tlu' hoslilo jiarfy, and wero not trouhh'd with 
any more reports of that deseriplion. 

Wo now watched with some anxiety tho prej>ai'atum8 
for tho dopartmv of the iialiAes, as the time was approaidi- 
ing for the departm-e of our Im«Us 1‘or Cape Li'Imrne, and 
their ii'ansit over the ice could not lie dleeled w ithout -duK' 
risk of interruption until tho numbers of the uatiAes heeaiue. 
decreased, so that we wore much pleased to see them in 
a stale of forwardnc.’js. On July Jtli they eoiuuu'uced 
leaving, and continued to follow for throe stieecssivo days. 
Each party halted to sloop near tho ship to have, an 
opportunity of bogging from us till tho last moment, and 
as I had prepared some printed papers for them (o <Hs- 
tribute among tho oa.st«‘rn Esipiimaux at I5.u't(*r Islaiul, 
they were treated with every indulgence; ami tho,-e 
entrusted with the printed jiaiici’s received a present of 
tobacco, some buttons, prepurcil in ICugltiud, hearing 
information conooruing the Arctic search, ami »«au! utlmr 
small trifles to keep thorn rcmiiuhid of their charg**, 
which tlicy faithfully promised to pass on. I redeemed a 
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lonj;-madc promise to the chief, giving him some gun- 
powder, I think it had a good effect, by showing we had 
no fear of them ; and I was fully aware ho had a sufficient 
(Itiaulity for miacliicvous purposes, as his gun, when in 
our possession, wo found well loaded with ball-cartridge* 

, I accompanied one party a short distance on their 
journey to sec if I could gain any useful hints for our own 
boats. The “ oo-ini-aks ” were secured on small sledges, 
and seemed to be easily drawn by three people. The 
principal part of their barter (whale-blubber and seal-oil) 
was carried on small truck-sledges, drawn by the women 
and dogs, the men seeming to confin6 themselves to the 
charge of the boats ; but at lanes of water and different 
passes they mutually assist each other. The rate of 
travelling whilst moving was expeditious, but they made 
frequent halts to smoke, and before I left them, although 
near their place of encampment, they ate a hearty meal. 

Between the 4th and 7 th of July, as many as twenty- 
seven to thirty “oo-mi-aks,” accompanied by 150 people, 
passed to the eastward, much to our satisfaction, as it left 
us with comparatively few to trouble us in our prepara- 
tions for sending away the boats. 

On the 7 th I made an excursion across the bay to 
observe the state of the sea-ice, and walked two miles to 
the westward in the offing without being able to get a 
glimpse of open water in any direction from the highest 
hummock. This made me form the idea of taking the 
boats over the ice to the southward until we fell in with it. 

On the morning of the 9th I left the ship with the gig 
and whale-boat intended for Cape Lisburnc. They were 
placed on two strong sledges drawn by their own crews 
and officers, Lieutenant Vernon and Mr. Gordon (mate). 
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assisted by an auxiliary party of ten, including jn 3 '!»cU’ 
and the carpenter, making up twenty in all. 'Phirty- 
four days’ provisions for the boats’ crows, clothing, am- 
munition, &c. were carried on two native sledges drawn 
by dogs, a third conveying provisions for the auxiliary 
party. Parts of the transit over the ice wore attended 
with difficulty, and the whole was very lalmrious, re- 
quiring the utmost strength of all the parties, assisted at 
times by natives, and for two days by a strong and 
favourable breeze, enabling us to make sail on the boats, 
which lightened the labour very much. Travelling to 
the southwai'd for' three days, the open water api>enrcd 
within two miles of the beach at what seemed a most 
eligible place for launching the boats. I walked, ac- 
companied by Lieutenant Vernon, to the open water, but 
the hummocks intervening seemed to odor too gi’cat an 
obstacle to the tmiisit ; however on the following morning, 
July 12th, as the weather was favourable, I decided to 
attempt it, and succeeded in launching the boats sal’ely at 
noon. They soon after shoved od' with a favourable 
breeze, which they held for eight hours only. 

On the 15tli, whilst ealoulating on the progress they 
might have made, a party of people wore observed coming 
down at 8 o’clock in the evening, tracking an “oo-nn-ak,” 
and on making out some of our people amongst them our 
astonishment was so groat we could hardly holiove our 
eyes. 1 wont without loss of time to moot them, not in a 
very agreeable state of mind; but when I counted the 
full number of the party I was comparatively easy. It 
appears that on the night of the ISlh, finding the ice 
closing on them, they managed to got the boats on to the 
floe, and fancied themsolvos safe although drifting to the 
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The ice conliniuid to pres*!* in towards the 
land, fnihliing the floe and piling it up to nearly twenty 
foot in hoiglit. ; and at length the floo gjivo way beneath 
thorn, and tlio gig was partly fdled with pieces and could 
not be withdrawn further towanla the land. The whaler, 
a lighter hitat, was also stove ; and as she conld not bo 
brought furlhor, the whole party wore t)bligcd to make tbo 
be^t »>f tlu'ir way to the shore before the ice should case 
oil', as it seemed inclined to do, and leave them on detached 
pieces. Fortunately the danger, so imminent, was of 
that ^}ow though overwhelming nature that they had time 
to provide thcnjpolvcs with tlu’eo days' preserved moats, 
and their arms and ammunition, with which they were 
enabled to roach the ship. I have forwarded Lieutenant 
Vernon’s journal, which will show their Lordships how 
that olliccr and his companion, Mr. Gordon, acquitted 
thcnwelves on the occasion; and I have much satisfaction 
in mentioning the high terms in which he spoke of the 
conduct of the crows, not a man of whom expressed his 
(»piuion until they had decided on deserting the boats, 
whtm from their manner ho concludes they thought it 
high time ; and ho further describes them as obedient, 
ctHil, and intrepid from the commencement of the danger 
Tiutil their return on board. The loss of the ship’s boats 
was a heavy misfiwluno; but when it was oonadored the 
wholo imrty had found tlioir way safely to the ship, we 
were too much rejoiced to give a look of regret after the 
boats, wliicli could not have boon saved. 

Two days after the return of the boat party I had 
fioriourt thoughts of dcsptitohing another in a native 
oa*mi-ak,” to keep our appointment at Capo Lisbume ; 
but mi weighing the matter maturely, I gave up the idea. 
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SIS by no means in our power couW it roiicli the reiulozvons 
by the appointed time; sind sis tlic ship would be oblio^^d 
to wait for the return of the i>arty, the deity would iviulor 
it impossible to regain this phice sis a winter station, in 
the event of its being so ordered With these con- 
siclorationsj and a present prospect of an early release, I 
thought it better not to divide our small force at a time 
when the services of every one would be re(iuired to 
extricate the thip, and to take the earliest oiiportunity (d* 
going to the south in order to recruit tlio health of the 
ship’s company. 

As early as July 2jth we were enabled to swing the 
ship for local attiaction; and the icc having cleared away 
for a considerable space in our noighboiuhotxh w<i ino\ed 
into the fiiirway to be ready for the first opening in tlie 
offing. 

The natives brought us a report this morning that our 
deserted boats had been seen drifted near the simre at the 
Sea Horse Islands, and their contents made a pri/.e of h\ 
a small party, who succeeded in liringing the gig to the 
land. On our passage down, healing close along sin we, 
some natives brought the shell of the boat off, exchanging 
her readily for a native oo-mi-ak ” we had provided our- 
selves with in the mean time. 

In watching the dissolution of the bay ice, wo had 
flattered ourselves this season was fourteen day.s I)ctbn» 
the last, which it really was in the lliinmjss oi‘ the ice; 
but from the absence of strong winds it romuined sta- 
tionary, at a time when the sea was open the pretiotling 
year. Every day at this period (the end of July) sct*nu'd 
to effect a marked change in the icc, tiud on the 3(hh ti 
perceptible motion to the northward was observed in #<omo 
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< -i‘ th<* lK‘avv Imnuaookrt in llio. offing, ami a Ituio of water 
Millioloni ior the rfiip was Ibuml by ]\Ii\ Hull (second 
wlioiu 1 sent to observe the state of the ice to 

seaward. 

In runso(iuonoo this report I set ont in a boat on the 
lull^iwing day to (race its extent, projairatorj' to moving 
the ship, and to sound along shore to find how close we 
onuld appruaeh in case of necessity. Everything seemed 
favtmrahh* to our purpose, and I fully expected to return 
in the evening and got under weigh ; but on approaching 
C\*ipe Smyth I had the mortification to find the lane of 
water terminate so close to the shore that a native 
**oo-mi-ak” could not have passed. This was one of 
the disappointments of ice navigation, which teaches one 
patience, and requires to be borne with, in addition to 
others we arc liable to, oven under favourable circum- 
stances. 

From the 1st to the 6th of August an officer was sent 
each day to Capo Smyth, to bring the earliest intelligence 
ol* any change in our fixvour; but each day brought the 
same unwelcome report, that the ice was still close with 
the slu)re, and no open water to be seen. It seems a 
htrungij complaint in these latitudes, but the fineness of 
the i>rc>ent season xvas the cause of our detention. During 
the month of July tlic wind was registered one day from 
five tt) SIX in force; for four days four; and the remaining 
twontynsix barely averaged two, proving the extreme of 
line weather to be a greater obstacle in moving masses 
of ioo than the reverse state of it. 

On the 7th, a fresh breeze from the eastward gave me 
some hopes of a change in our favour; and on visiting 
(*apc Smyth I observed a narrow lane of water extending 
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as far as the eye could rcaeh to the soufhw.'ii’d. (In 
getting on board at eight r, M., wo loft our anchorage, w hero 
we had found shelter for eleven months and fmr ilays, 
seven days later in the season than Captain I’any had 
been enabled to leave Melville Island. We carried a 
favourable breeze for eight hours, and had made con- 
siderable progress, when the wind shifted to S. IV., with 
thick weather and heavy rain, which made it difficult to 
avoid coming in contact with the ice, from the narrowness 
of the channel we had to beat In. A continuation of thick 
weather and light contrary winds on the following day 
prevented our making any progress | and in the afternoon, 
finding we were losing ground, I made fast to a large Hoc- 
piece, uhen wo found the drift to he one mile an hour, 
cast, being very nearly in the opposite direction to our 
course. After a few hours wo were enabled to cast, ollj 
on a light wind springing up from the uorthwai'd, and nm 
along shore to the S. W. ; but the ice had become gradu- 
ally closer during the few hours of westerly winds, ami 
we had much difliculty in picking our way during the 
might, ns a thick fog prevailed. On tlio following morning, 
August 9th, the outer edge of the laud Iloo in the de]»th of 
Pcard bay was found to extend unbroken from the land 
to a distance of nine miles, and the ice outside seemed too 
close to offer ns a passage in the desired direction ; but ns 
the wind was fresh and favourable, the ship was forced 
into open water by ten A.M., having sustained some severe 
but unavoidable shocks in doing so. I was now anxious 
to keep dose in with the land, in order to stop any boats 
that might bo making tlieir way to Point Ikm'ow in cim- 
Boquence of oiir failing to roach Capo Lisburnc ; and at 
two P.M,, in passing the Sea Uorse Iblaiids, we got into 
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thuH'. iiitht)ms in cndctwouring to close the shore for the 
l»«r[joso of sending a boat to put up a mark, Avhich we 
woi*e uol ahle lo accomplish, as the wind was found to 
Mow rather on shore, and was too strong to admit of the 
ship lying <dV and on with safety. I accordingly bore up 
to run lor Cape Lisburne, and on the following day, 
Augiwt Itith, at cloven communicated with Her 

^lajostyV {Ship Amphitrite,*’ Captain Frederick, from 
whom I received tlieir Lordships’ orders directing me to 
remain at Point Barrow, but the health of the crew 
woiihl have pre\cntcd my doing so had I received the 
tvrder proviiius to leiwing; and as there seemed no dif- 
ilculty in returning during the present season, I repaired 
in company with the “ Amphiirito ’’ to Port Clarence, to 
await the arrival of the Battlcsnako,” and to obtain the 
changes found necessary in the crew, with an increased 
supply of provisions and fuel for another year, 

( )Lir return seemed the more necessary as their Lord- 
ships’ instructions direct provisions to be left in the 
neighbourhood of Point Barrow, which I had not done, 
conj^idering at the time I left it was probable I should 
return. A reference to Sir. E. Belcher’s instructions 
relative to the north coast seemed also to make it desirable 
that the ^M'lover” should return to the station she was 
known to oocnjiy by that officer, in the event of any of 
his parties iidvaucing with the certain hope of succour at 
IVmt Barrow. 

Rochfokt Magttijre, Commander. 

Her Majesty’s Ship “Plover.” 

Port Clamicc; 21st Augu^fc 3:^ 
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